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To the REA .D E R. 


I N the 342c! page of the preceding Vo¬ 
lume an error has efcaped me through in¬ 
advertency, of which one of my friends and 
learned Fellow-Collegiates has apprized me. 
Speaking of the age of Gcfar, in the begin¬ 
ning of his intrigue with Servilia, I fay, that 
he was only eighteen years old, when that la¬ 
dy’s hufband was killed. That date does not 
agree with the others, which I have followed 
concerning Gefar’s age, and is not’exaft in 
itfelf. For if he was in his fifty-fixth year, 
in the 708th year .of Rome, when he was 
killed, as Suetonius informs us, he was in his 
twenty-third in 675, when Servilia’s hufband 
was put to death by Pompey’s order. Thus 
inftead of thefe words in the 342*! page of 
Vol. X, “ He had given into this courfe 
u very early, as he had an intrigue with Ser- 
<c viiia, Cato’s filler, and Brutus’s mother, in 
iC the life-time of her hufband, who was kil- 
<c led, when Caefar was only eighteen years 
« old, 5 ' it fhould be faid: ci In his earliejt 

u youth he had an intrigue with Servilia , Cato's 
“ fjfter, and Brutus's mother, and riper years 
“ did not put an end to it. 
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h:s all: ague. He dec tines a battle , and endea- 
r i:nrs io undermine the enemy. Miihridales 
daamps and marches to tefege Cyzicum. Lu- 
lu.lus jol.oms him. Siege cf Cyzicum. Fa- 

• O - r 

r in ike army cf Ml i by i dates. Flight of 
llai Prince. Dtjcfiler of bis army . rill Bi - 
thyr.ia reconquered, except Hi corned; a, in which 
Llithridaies is jhui up. Lucullus in two bat¬ 
tles dejiroys a feet fen! by MithridaUs into 
Jc.r. An Per; dates retires into bis kingdom. 

m # # O 

H: makes klm/eif M:\jler of lieraclca on bis 

Lucullus nr Fes him , and carries the 

- i •/ * 

c car into bis dominions, lie caitfes Ami fits and 
Pupate Ha to be He eked up Murmurs cf his 
i:idlers. His reckons for firing Mithridales 

- *■ o o 

time to efiemfie a new army. Noble fpiril 
cf a Ron...;: Officer, a prifiner, and genero- 
/■•••• A Mi thri dates in refpecl to him. r.led - 
denial battle, in which Mu thri dates has feme 
a arc a ntage. Lucullus in danger cf being af- 
fifiuatcd by a Defer ter. Two battles, in 
wrick the Romans are •: i A or ions. Conf ema¬ 
il :n of Mi thri dates's troops, and flight of that 
Prince. He efcapes with great difficulty, and 
takes refuge in Armenia. Forts and ccfiles of 
Mi!hr;dates delivered up to Lucullus. Pri- 
finer s cf ft ate fit at liberty. Death of Rox- 

i Stdtira, filers of Mithridates . Death 


ana am 
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of Berenice , one of that Prince's wives. Death 
of Momma . Luciilhis returns to the fieges of 
Eupatcria and Amif-.s . Taking of tbofe two 
cities. Generofity of Lucullus in refpeS to the 
city and inhabitants of Amifus. The Gram¬ 
marian Tyrannic)! taken prifoner , and made 
free by Murena . 

Third War of Mithridates. 


M 


Ithridates [a) had already made pea ctDifafahn 
twice with the Romans, but without oft.VnbrU 
evci renouncing the defign of making war f fr J ntld 
with them: nor had the Romans more pa- f 

... . • . • r i n , t r i tn rt bP ui 

cihc intentions on tneir hue. Un both tides 

* • »</ t tv it / # 

the treaties of peace were, properly jpeaking, 
only intervals, and ftort times cr re pole, gi¬ 
ven to the necefiity of their alTairs, kill they 
found occafion and force for beginning again. 

However, after the war with Murena, Mi- A-.pidn.- 
thridates took mea lures that feemed to argue Mi: hr id.- 
a defign to cement the pesce and to render 
it durable. He had no written treaty either 
with Sylla or Murena. He fent in conic- 
quence Ambafladors to Rome, to demand a 
Decree of the Senate to authorize what had 


been ftipulated between him and the Roman 
Generals, and to eflabiifn the conditions ot 
peace in an authentic manner. But Ar'io- 
barzanes had alfo fent Ambafladors to Rome, 
to complain, that Cappadocia had not been 
entirely rrftored to him; and that Mithrida- 

tts Hill retained the greateft part of it. Syl- 


(a) Mithridates omne tem- 

* 9 

p-s, non ad obi iv; on cm *<:- 
k:i, b?l i, led a.J eOinpiiJ.vte 


cr.e.Ti r.ori contulit. Cicero 
fry Lt—r n i). 
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la, who was then Dictator, having heard the 
Ambaiudors ot the two Kings, decreed, 
that Mithridates fhould previoufly to all things 
entirely evacuate Cappadocia, as had been 
agreed. The King of Pontus obeyed, and 
lent a new embaffy finally to conclude the 
affair or the treaty. Sylla was dead ; and 
the Romans were lb much engrafted by their 
ir.tHAne troubles and divifions, that the Am- 
bailidois of Mithridates could not have audi¬ 
ence of the Senate. They returned in conic- 
quence without anfwer to their matter, who 
was no: lorry to have that pretext for accu- 
fing the Romans of being avene to conclu- 
ding, and of Peeking occaiion to renew, the 
war. 


r- v.- r. 
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Citpa^- 
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But 


He had taken care to keep himfclf in ex- 
creife by making war agair.lt different nations 
./J " ‘Ron the borders of Phafis and Caucafus, and 

abb with the People of the Cimmerian Boi- 

• r • «4 • * i 

A*;. phorus, whom he iubjected, and to whom he 

aave his fon Macharcs for Kino;. He belie^ 

. o o 

A" f :‘ vtd himfclf therefore in a condition to take 

advantage of the difficulty, into which the 
Citpazi- war or Lepidus, and afterwards that of Ser- 
s ; .2. tori'js, had thrown the Commonwealth. But 

he took care at fir ft not to appear himfdf; 
T . and made Tigranes aft, who having entered 
h-d-w Cappad° c ia, took it in a manner as with the 
A-,;-/.' lingle fwcep of a het, ruined twelve Grecian 
e; cities in it, and carried off the inhabitants to 
c ''* u ' :x "'''the number of three hundred thoufand, for 

* p r~ f , / 

peopling his favourite city Tigranocerta. 

I." J About this time died Nicomedes Kins; of 

* * r ♦ • i J 

Li- Biihvr.n, who bv his will made the Roman 

■—* * •d 

tkwH People his heir: a new fubjeft of quarrel 
: ' :s with Mithridates, whofe ambition had long 

Jm, m Cl 
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formed defigns of fuzing that Kingdom, and 
could by no means digcSt the pofietfion of ir, 
by the Romans. They however made them- 
U :Ives malters of it ; and M. Junius fulanus, 
Proconiul of Alia, of whom we have ipoken 
on the occafion of the Pirates r..krn by Carter, 
had orders to go to Pithynia, and to reduce it 
into a Roman Province. 

It was at this time Miriiridates threw oiTTe - 


''rf'.c.ra- 





V.Y ns- 


m 


with Hill greater confidence than the two tor- mn.U tlu'i 
mer; becaufe his preparations, if not greater , 1,1 '**’ p ,: ‘' 
were at lead more judiciously made, ror in 
the firit war they had more of pomp and Shew ]>7 U '' 
than real force : his troGps made a fine appear- |.„ C 
ance to the eye, but were contemptible in all -\ppinn. 
rdpedts but that of empty fpltmdour. His bad^ vm . non * 
fuccefs had taught him better i and on the pre- ll0C ’ 
fent occafion he confined himfelf to the folid 
and cflntial. Inftead of that innumerable mul¬ 
titude of Barbarians of different nations and lan¬ 
guages, whole confuted cries and bowlings could 
only terrify the loft Aiiaticks; and instead of 
arms glittering with gold and precious ftones, 
which were rather rich Spoils for the viftors, than 


of defence to thole who wore them, he railed 
an hundred and twenty thoufand good troops, 
formed into legions alter die Roman manner, 
and gave them 1 words like thofe of the Romans, 
with thick and Strong bucklers. To thelc troops 
of loot he added fixteen thoufand cavalry, whole 
horfes were ltrong and well excrci fed, rather 
than fuperbly adorned •, and an hundred cars 
or waggons armed with feythes. Add to thefc 
a prodigious number of fervants, pioneers, futt- 

B ^ lers, 



1^1-C 
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and other people neceflary to io great an 
y : The whole, together, amounting to 


above three hundred thoufand men. He alfo 
fitted out a fleet of four hundred fail in the fame 
tafre; that is to fay, his (hips were no longer 
adorned with gilt cabins, and magnificent cham¬ 
bers and baths for his wives and concubines ; 
but lull ot arms defen five and often five, and 
manned with brave foidiers. And iaftiy, he 
am.amb vail quantities ot provifions, and di- 
itriour-d above nine millions ot bufhels of corn 
into different magazines along the coafts. With 
the lb* j reparations he attacked Bithynia at the 
fame time by lea and land, after having endea¬ 
voured to conciliate the favour of the gods, by 
offering a facrince to Jupiter, the aibiter of 
war. according to the culiomary rites, and by 
caufins; a let ot white hulks to be thrown into 

O 

tine lea in honour of Neptune. The Romans 
lent the two Confuls M. Cotta and L. Lucullus 
agair.ft him, with orders for the one to defend 
Bithynia, and for the other to oppofe Mithri- 
dar;r, and to carry the war into his Kingdom. 
?»••• be tore we enter into the detail of their ac- 

I conceive it not armfs to make the reader 


i:nr.s, 


more particularly acquainted with Lucullus, who 
upon the point or making a niofl fliining 
figure in our 1 iatory. 

That illuftrious Roman was not indebted to 


comefcc examples for the virtues, which have 


dene him fo much honour. His father, who 

hid been Praetor in Sicilv, had been sccufed 

* 

and condemned ror the crime of extortion ; and 
the Sr (I action of note, that diftinguifhed Lu- 
cuilus, and in a very honourable manner, was 
that whi.’ft vtrv yours;, he in his turn accufed 
bkrvdlui ms father’s securer. His mother, who 

was 
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was of the family of the Mctelli, and fitter of 
Mctellus Numidicus, added no luitre to the 
blood from which he tie fowled by the pru¬ 
dence of her conduit. Lucuiius is only the 
more commendable on that account, for hav¬ 
ing preserved himfelf from the contagion of 
vice, which lived in a manner under the fime 
roof, and offered itfeit to him with.a kind of 
authority. 

Likemoft of the great perfons of his time, IVsirnw- 
he united arms with letters, the Arc military :r { i( 'i e in 
with the ftudy of polite learning. And to be- 
gin with the latter article, (a) Cicero in the a. 
lirongeft terms extols the greatnels of his genius, *.f i-Aiu 
his ardour for ftudy, and the extent of his know- teamvig. 
ledge: and lie affirms tlut not only in his 
earlier years, and whiitt. at Rome, but during 
his Qtratorfhip in Greece ar-d Alla, and even 
when he. was charged with the war a gam. ft Mi- 

o O 

thridates, at a time when military occupations 
feem not to leave a Genera: a monhi-t’s leifure, 
he fludied very much, efptciully Rhilolophy, 
and had a famous Philofopher with him, cailed 
Antichus, in whole coimrlhtion he ufed to un¬ 
bend himfelf from his mi \ 11 u r v fatigues. With 
this ardour he had the advantage of an excellent 

n 

memory, and fliil greater for things than 

words j which makes Goto with reafon ureter 

* 

his memory to that of l lorti-nfius who was 
more happy in refpedt of words than things. 
Lucuiius in conlequence comprehending with 


(n) Mognara bcer.ium L. 
Luculli. ir.ajrvsrnq-je op»i- 
Artium li«nJiii»n t t.im 
oninis liberalis & cigna ho- 


mir.c r.obdi nb >:n pcrc<?rra 
oo.:lrina. Cic. A.(hi L. IV. 

n. i. 
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cafe, and retaining all that he had once learnt, 
had a mind extremely adorned and enlarged, 
though not fo entirely engroffed by fuch mat¬ 
ters, as one who mikes Letters his profefiion. 
Plutarch adds, that Philofophy, which had ferv- 
ed Lucullus for recreation during the tumult 
of affairs, became his confolation and refource, 
when old-age, and still more difguft, had in¬ 
duced him to renounce the adminiftration of 
the Commonwealth. • Hut that Hillorian fur¬ 
ther gives a particular account of Lucullus’s 
literary talents, that merits a place here. 

He not only afcribcs to him an eloquence 
proper for public tranfactions ; but praifes 
him as ear.edy capable of writing and fpeaking 
in the G.ctk and Roman languages. Sy 11 a, 
who had the fame attributes, had fo high an 
efteem for the merit of Lucullus in this reipedl, 
that he inicribed fis Commentaries to him, as 
materials, which by paiTing through his hands, 
would receive a better form, than he was capa¬ 
ble of giving them himfeif. Lucullus had alfo 

o o • 

compofed the Hutcrv of the war with the Marfi 

i ' 

in Greek: and that work owes it’s being to a 
wager, of which it were to be widled that our 
modern Nobility would give us many examples. 
'W hi!ft he was very young, jefting with the 
Orator Horten fins and the Hiftorian Sifenna, 
he engaged to write that Hiftory, either in Greek 
or Latin, verfe or profe, according as lots fhould 
determine. Such games do not hurt the for^ 
tune, and highly exalt the reputation. 

Military As to what regards military knowledge, Ci- 
(apar.t:^ C ero informs us, much was not expe&ed in that 

way from Lucullus before his Confulfhip ; he 
even adds, that he had not had occafions for 
acquiring it. And laftly, he does not fear to 

advance. 
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advance, that Lucullus (a) having employed 
:h“ whole time of his journey from Rome to 
Afia in reading Hiftories, and inftruCting him- 
felf by aflting the old warriors queftions, he ar¬ 
rived in Afia an accomplished General, though 
he had fet out from Rome with little or no ex¬ 
perience in war. But we muft afk pardon in 
this place, for giving fome reftriCtion to the too 
ftrcng exprefl;ons ot Cicero. Who will believe, 
that a man, folely by reading and converfation 
could become a General, and one worthy of the 
admiration of Mithridates, who declared, that 
in all he had ever read, he had never met with 
one inftance of fo great a Captain as Lucullus ? pj ut> 

And in reality it is certain, that Lucullus, after 
having ferved in the war of the Allies with abun¬ 
dance of diftinCtion, made his firft entrance into 
command under a great matter, when he was 
Sylla’s Qiueftor. Whilft he was in that employ¬ 
ment, he even commanded in chi', f the fleet 
he had been ordered to affemble ; and he fought 
feveral battles, in which he always came off 
victorious. It may however be faid, that Lu¬ 
cullus would not have had occafions enough for 
fignalizing himfelf by arms, upon which to found 
the expectation of fuch great aClions as he per¬ 
formed in war, if by his great talents united to 
ftudy, he had not fupplied what he Hill wanted 
on the fide of experience. 

The character of Lucullus would be imper - jUsdiffc- 
feCt, if we fhould omit to fpeak of the qualities/?//™ W 

virtues. 

(n) Incredihilis quaedam mis, partim in rebus geflis 
ingenii magnitude) non defi- legendis, in A ham fades irn- 
deravic — ulus difeiplinam. peraior venir, quum diet 
Itaque quum totum iter & Roma profedus rei militaris 
navigationem confumpfiflet, rudis. C/V, ib. v. 2. 
partim in percundando a pe- 
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of his heart, which in him was moil generous and 
noble, and coni'equencly entirely inclined to be¬ 
neficence. The conftant and perfect friendfliip 
that always fubfifted, as I have laid elfewhtre, 
between him and his brother, is highly for the 
praife or both. His fidelity to Sylla, and the 
Ariftocratical party, argues a folid and elevated 
genius. And as to what regards money, heob- 
j’teratcd that paternal difgrace by an integrity 
above all fufpicion. He indeed acquired great 
riches by the war; but it was at the expence or 
the enemies of the Commonwealth. The Al¬ 
lies never had any reafon but to praife his go¬ 
vernment. Afia, both during his Quaeftorfhip, 
and afterwards when he commanded in chief 
as Proconful, faw him fo remote from commit¬ 
ting any kind of rapine, that he even feverely 
punched the opprtffions of the rapacious Tax- 
Farmers ; and in the fame • manner after his 
Praetorfhip he governed Africa with great ju- 
ltice. Before all this, he had given proofs of dif- 
intereftednefs, when appointed by Sylla to form 
a fleet for him, he went to Egypt to demand 
Ships of Ptolomy Lathryrus. That Prince re¬ 
ceived him with extreme magnificence, and for 
his expences affigned him four times as much, 
as it had been the cuftom to give foreign Mini- 
fters. Lucullus accepted only meer neceffaries, 
and refufed the prtfents the King offered him, 
which were to the value of fourfeore talents. 

l. And laftly, at his departure, when Ptolomy 

i- prefented him with an emerald fet in gold, he 
would have excufed himfelf for not accepting 
it ; and only complied at laft, becaufe that 
Prince obferved to him, that it was his 
own head which was engraved upon the 
(tone : fo that Lucullus, who had not ob¬ 
tained 
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tained the aid he demanded, was afraid of 
ieeming difcontented, and of being treated in 
confequcnce as an enemy. 

This is the moll important of what is come 
down to us concerning Lucullus ’till his Coniul- 

fhip. 


L. Lie in ius Lucullus. A R 678. 

M. Aurelius Cotta. Ant ‘ 

74 - 

l 

Lucullus did nothing confiderable in the ci- Lucullus 
ty, except checking the Tribune L. Quintius , a 
who had undertaken to raife the Tribunitianv , V/ <w ' i ^ 

/• 1 p f 1 • 1 • • 1 • * l & Of 

power from the State or Humiliation, to which th . p. 0?lCt 
Sylla had reduced it. The Conful publickly 
role up againft him he even made remon- 
ftrances to him in particular *, and at length 
prevailed upon that feditious Tribune to be 
quiet, and to fufifer the Commonwealth to enjoy 
fome tranquillity. 

Every thing being thus at peace within He cavfa 
doors, he had only to think of caufing the i!;g ccm - 
command of the war againft Mithridates to ™ ana ^ 
be conferred upon him. The Provinces of 
the Conluls were already fixed, and Gallia thndnus 
Cifaipina had fallen to him-, a Province, in to he cm- 
which there was no glory to be acquired. In/ rm/ /A"* 
thtfe circumftances the news came to Rome, 
that the government of Cilicia was vacant by 
the death of L. Oftavius, who had fucceeded 
Servilius Ifauricus in it. This was a fair occa- 
fion for Lucullus ; for as Cappadocia adjoins 
to Cilicia, if he obtained that province, the 
war againft Mithridates became a natural con - 


fequence of it. But he had a great obfta 


1 


cie to 


overcome. 
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A.R.67S. 
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One Ccthegus, who is fcarce known for any 
thing in Hiftory, except feeming to have been 
the fame deferter from Marius’s party, who 
has been mentioned above, had made him- 
ieIf infinitely powerful at Rome, by foothing 
the multitude, and Rudying every thing which 
might conduce to that effect. Lucullus had 
not fpared this man, whom he equally defpi- 
fed and hated, as a factious, infolent, aban¬ 
doned mifereant. He was however reduced 
to have recourfe to his credit in the defign he 
had formed of obtaining Cilicia 5 and to deal 
with balenefs in it’s own way, he made his ge¬ 
nerous lpirit fubmit fo low as to pay court to 
the miftrefs of Cethe^us: fo much can ambi- 
lion debafe and degrade the moft lofty and 
virtuous Souls. That woman whole name 
was Precia, reigned abfolutdy then in the ci¬ 
ty j becaule nothing was done in it but by 
Cethegus, and there was no accefs to him 
but through Precia. Lucullus made her pre- 
fents, befides which it was highly foothing to 
a vain 2nd arrogant woman, to fee a Conful, 
and fuch a perfon as Lucullus, depend upon 
her and implore her protection. She there¬ 
fore was much pleafed, and thought it an ho¬ 
nour to ferve him. The province of Cilicia 
was given to Lucullus by the People •, and as 
he had forefeen he was in confequence char¬ 
ged with the war againft Mithridates. His 
colleague however was defirous to fhare in that 
employment with him, and caufed himfelf to be 
lent by the Senate with a fleet to guard the 
Propontis, and to defend Bithynia. 

Lucullus carried only one legion from Ita¬ 
ly. He found four in Afia, which formed 
him an army of thirty thoufand foot and fix- 

teen 

■ 
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teen hundred horfe. This was no confidera- A.R.673. 
ble number of troops. But of the four legi- ^ nt * 
ons, who were upon the fpot before him, 74 * 
there were two who gave him a great deal 
of trouble. Thefe were thofe of Fimbria* 
who had formerly killed Fiaccus their Gene¬ 
ral, and had afterwards betrayed Fimbria him- 
felf; all of them brave foldiers, experienced 
in war, and enured to fatigues; but intract¬ 
able, feditious, and accuftomed not to obey 
their Commanders, but to be humoured by 
them. Lucullus made them fenfible for the firft 
time of what it was co have a General: he re¬ 
duced them to their duty, and had the addrefs 
to render them fubmiflive and obedient to com¬ 


mand. We {hall however fee in the fequel, 
that thefe very troops will prevent him from 
com pleating his victories, and tear the fruit of 
them out of his hands by fedition. 

To prevent the cities of Afia from revolt- He reinf* 

ing, was another care that greatly engrofled jhtbeci- 
him at firft. That Province, condemned by tiei 0 Mf ta > 
Sylla, to pay exceffive fums, .and racked by T^t 
the Publicans and Ufurers, found the Roman jarLnT 
yoke infupportable *, and on arrival of Mithri- 
date.% the people were again univerfally incli¬ 
ned in his favour, as a deliverer. Lucullus be¬ 


gan to remedy this evil, as much as the oc- 
cafions of the war which called him elfewhere, 
would admit. He moderated the oppreffions 
of the officers, ’till he could entirely expel 
thofe Harpies , as Plutarch calls them, which 
he did fome time after. He acquired the love 
of the States by his beneficence and equity. 
Afia continued quiet, and left him at liberty to 
march without fear to the aid of his colleague. 


Cotta 
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A.R.678. Cotta was in very great danger, into which 
Ant. C.‘ he had brought himiVlf by his imprudence. 

Being arrived in Bithynia, and finding Mithri- 
dates there, who had made his army enter that 
Kingdom, he was tor engrofling the glory of 
reducing the enemy to himfelf. He believed 
the affairs that kept Lucullus in the province 
of Aha, a favourable circum(Vance, of-which 
it was r.ecdury to take the advantage for fe- 

curing him a triumph. But being as defici¬ 
ent in the execution, as he was rafh in the de- 
jfign, he (offered himfelf to be defeated near 
Chalcedon both by fca and land in one day, 
and loti in thofe two unfortunate actions tour 
thoufand Romans, and above fixty (hips. In 
confequence he was obliged to (hut himfelf up 
within the walls of Chalcedon, where he had 
no rtfource but in him, whom he had intend¬ 
ed to deprive of the honour of the victory. 
IscuKus Many perfwaded Lucullus not to march that 
rr arches ts way, but to turn his arms towards Pontus, 

the aid of «..« rfi«v Lid. he would find without fol- 

H: c:!~ 


learn. 


7 / which, as they faid, he would find without fol- 
diers and defencelefs. But Mithridatcs had left 
troops there under the command of Diophan- 
tus, in cafe of infult. This however was not 
the motive, that determined Lucullus. Know¬ 
ing that his army murmured very much, and 
were entirely incenfed, that Cotta fhould not 
only have ruined himfelf by his temerity, but 
deprived them of the advantage of conquering 
without linking a blow, Lucullus affembled 
them, and declared to them, that he had ra¬ 
ther fare a fingle Roman citizen from danger , 
than conquer all the dominions of Mithridates. 
Words highly worthy of a great foul, and 
which exprtfs the true tafte of folid glory I 

Archelausj who, as we have faid, had gone 

over 
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)ver to the Romans during the war with Mu- A.r.678. 

ena, was particularly earned: with Lucullus; Ant - c - 
ffuring him, that he would no fooner appear 74 ‘ 
n Pontus, but all would give way before him. 
iut the Conful made anfwer, “ That he (hould 
4 not aft more timorouQy than hunters, and 
4 leave the prey to run to the empty den.” 

Hie accordingly advanced towards Bithynia ; 

:hat march had it’s effeft. Mithridates left 
^halcedon and Cotta, and advanced to meet 
^ncullus, whom he joined near Otryse a city 
jf Phrygia. 

The Romans, confidering the number of the He declines 
?nemy, thought it necelfary to avoid a battle, a battle 
and protraft the war. In the mean time M. andendeam 
Marius, whom Sertorius had fent from Spain to 3 *™/^ 
Mithridates in quality of Proconful^ having ad- the 
vanced near the camp of Lucullus, in order to 
draw on a battle, the latter would not refufe- 
the defiance. But when they were juft upon the 
point of engaging, a furprizing phenomenon 
prevented them. On a fudden the fky feemed 
to open, and a great mafs of fire fell between 
the two armies, in form refembling a tun, and 
in colour melted filver in a blaze. This ap¬ 
pearance, which was taken for a prodigy, ter¬ 
rified the two armies, and they leparated as if 
by confent. 

For the reft, Lucullus conftantly purfued his 
fcheme, convinced that no magazines, nor riches, 
could fuffice long to fupport almoft three hun¬ 
dred thoufand men, that Mithridates had with 
him, in the prefence of an enemy’s army. In 
order to aft with the greater certainty, he caui- 
;ed a prifoner to be braught to him, and aftecd 
jhim, how many comrades he had in his mete, 
and what quantity of corn he had left in his 

tent. 
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He examined a fecond in the fame man* 


74 ' 


time 


jS.ticrz • 
dates dc- 


r.er, and then a third ; and comparing their 
anfwers together, he difeovered, that in three 
or four days Mithridates would be in want 
of provifions. In confequence he was the more 
confirmed in the rdolution he had taken to 

, and took care to caufe provifions 
to be brought into his camp from all fides, 
in order to enable himfelf to wait in quiet and 
with abundance, ’till the enemy (hould be obliged 
by famine to retire. 

That foon happened : Mithridates, reduced 
to decamp, fet down before Cyzicum, an im- 
“^XVtant ci ty, an ^ one °f die keys of Afia. He 
Cjzi- expected to carry it with eafe, becaufe the Cy- 
La-zicenians had received a confiderable blow in 
cu'Aus fol - the naval fia^tle of Chalcedon, where they had 
lo-xibim. ] 0 {j- c u ree thoufand men and ten fhips. The 

King; 01 Pontus concealed his march from Lu- 

O 

cullus with anrirefs, having fet out during a very 
dark and rainy night. He arrived at Cyzicum 
without interruption •, and all that the Roman 
General could do, was to incamp at a fmall di- 
itance from him on an eminence, where he was 
at once in lafety from any infults of the enemy, 
and at hand to cut off his provifions. 

The city of Cyzicum, which was one of the 
fined and mod important of Afia, was fituated 
in an ifiand of the Propontis, about twenty 
: leagues in circumference. That ifland is fo 

o 

near the main land of Afia, that it was joined 

to it by two bridges. The Cyzicenians, a Co¬ 
lony ol Miletus, were a couragious and indu- 
itrious People. Strabo compares them for vigi¬ 
lance, activity, and good government, to the 
People of Rhodes, Marfeilles, and Carthage. 
Their city was not only adorned with fine build- 

ings 3 
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CyzJcu-:. 
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ings, but well fortified ; and a wife government A.R. 678. 
was careful to keep ic always provided with all Ant - c * 
things neceffary for a good defence. Twoar- 74 * 

fenals, the one filled with arms, and the other 
with machines of war, and great magazines, in 
which ample provifion of grain was always kept, 
enabled Cyzicum to make a long rcfiftance, 
whatever enemy fet down before it. The be- 
fieging of this city was therefore no fmall enter- 
prize for Mithridates; and the two circum- 
ftances of the approach cf the winter, and the 
prefence of an enemy’s army, greatly augmented 
the difficulty. But the King of Pontus, relying 
upon the multitude ol his forces by fea and land, 
believed, that nothing could refill him. He 
formed ten camps by land round the place ; and 
by fea made his fleet fhut up the two extremities 
of the ftrait, that feparated the ifland from the 
continent. 

Lucullus was not terrified by thefe immenfe pj 0 t. 
preparations *, and founding his opinion upon Appian. 
the impoflibility of fubfifting fo great an army, 
he confidered himlelf fecure of viblory with¬ 
out drawing his fword, and even ventured to 
promife as much to his foldicrs. The Cyzi- 
cenians feconded this view wonderfully, by the 
valour with which they fuftained the fiege. 

One thing only alarmed them, which was 
their having no news of the Roman General. 

They could fee his camp, which, as we have 
faid, was fituated on an eminence. But the 
enemy made them believe, that it was that 
of the Armenians and Medes, fent by Tigranes 
to the aid of Mithridates. Lucullus did not 
leave the Cyzicenians long in this perplexity, 
and caufed advices of him to be carried to 
them by a dexterous and brave foldier, who 

Vol. XL C made 
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A.R.t;?. made ufe of a Angular invention for palling 

An:. C. t } ie arm 0 f the fea. He made a kind of 

■ 4 ' float, compofed of a light plank and two 

Ikins or borachios filled with wind, that fup- 
ported it. Thofe two fkins were kept down 
by two pieces of wood, that extended from 
one to the other, and held them at due di- 
ilance. The courier fitting upon his float, 
and guiding it with his feet, had at a diftance 
more the air of a fea-monfter than of a man. 
His figure in efrcft deceived the enemy’s (hips, 
which he took care not to approach too much ; 
and in that manner he fuccefsfully crofled two 

leagues of the fea. 

His prefence and even the letters of Lucul- 
lus did not entirely difpel the fears of the be- 
fieged. They apprehended a defign to con- 
fole them by an impofture. At the fame in- 
flant arrived a little boy, who had been ta¬ 
ken prifoner by the troops of Mithridates, 
and had afterwards efcaped. They afked him 
where Lucullus was*, on which the child be¬ 
gan to laugh, as if they jeered him. But 
when he found, they talked feriQufly, he 
pointed with his finger to the Roman camp. 
The Cyzicenians, being then fure of an aid ve¬ 
ry near them, were greatly encouraged; and 
Lucullus even foon made fome troops enter 
the city to reinforce them. 

In the mean time Mithridates continued the 
flege with vigour. He had a famous Engi¬ 
neer in his fervice, Nicomedes the Theffa- 
lian, who had made machines for him of 
ali kinds, and in great number ; tortoifes, 
rams, towers of different magnitudes, and one 
in particular called * Helcpolis, an hundred 


It is a Greek - v.'Grd,\ that 


c:cord:v7 to ‘.hi 
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cubits high, and from which rofe another tower, A.R. 678. 
that difeharged ftones, fire, and clouds of darts, f ut * ^ 
On the fide next the fea, two ^ulnqneremes (gal- /4 ’ 
lies of five benches of oars) fuppoitcd a tower, 

to which a flying bridge was affixed, ready to 
be thrown upon the wall, when at a fmall di- 
ftance from it 

But before he brought all thefe engines to 
play, the King of Pontus was for trying a 
lhorttr method. In the battle of Chalcedon 
he had taken a great number of Cyzicenians 
prifoners: he made them approach the walls, 
towards which they ft retched out their hands, 
imploring their fellow-citizens to take compaf- 
fion upon them. This attempt was ineffec¬ 
tual ; and Pifillratus, the chief Magiftrate of 
the city, declared to them, that all he could do 
for them, was to deplore their late, and exhort 
them to fupport it with patience. 

Mithridates then perceiving, that nothing 
but force could reduce their determinate cou- 

rage, gave orders to begin the attack on the 
fide next the fea. The machine performed it’s 
defigned effed *, the bridge was thrown upon 
the wall, and four men boldly advanced from 
the tower fword in hand. The befieged were 
at firft terrified to fee the enemy on a fudden 
upon their walls; but the firft four not ha¬ 
ving been fuftained foon enough, the Cyzi¬ 
cenians refumed courage, repulled the affail- 
ants, and difeharging fire and burning pitch 
upon the fhips, reduced them to retire. 

They had not recovered their fear occafion- 
ed by fo great an alarm, when the machines 
intended for the attack on the land-fide be¬ 
gan to play. The btfieged fpared no efforts, 
and left no means unemployed for their de- 

C 2 fence, 
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A.R. 6 - 3 . fence. They difeharged great ftones to break 

Ant, C. the roofs of the tortoiles that covered the 

rams *, and then endeavoured with grapplings 
and running knots to feize the rams them- 
fclves, and lift them up into the air; or op- 
poled them with wooipacks to break their 
blows. As to fire-pots, they extinguiihed 
them with water and vinegar •, and fpread cur¬ 
tains of ftrength to deaden the darts difeharged 
at them. \Vith all thefe efforts they could 
not prevent part of their walls from being 
burnt, and beat down towards the evening, 
and a confiderabie breach from being made. 
Happily for them the fire was fo violent, that 
the enemy did not dare to throw themfelves 
into it. The Cyzicenians in confequence had 
time during the. night to erect a new wall. 

The fuccefs of this fir ft day, though favour¬ 
able on the whole to the befieged, gave reafoti 
however extremely to apprehend thofe terrible 
machines, that had already much damaged 
their walls. An unforefeen event delivered 
the place from them. It was now winter; 
and fo dreadful an hurricane happened on a 
iudden, as firft made all the machines begin 
to crack ; and at length they broke down and 
were overturned even to the great Helepolis , 
which had coft fo much exper.ee and labour. 
It is faid, that this ilorm had been foretold to 
the Cyzicenians, in a dream, which Ariftago- 
ras, one of the principal magiftrates of that 
city, creamt. He faid, that during the night 
he had fetn Proferpina, the Patronefs of Cy- 
zicum, who declared to him, that fie was go¬ 
ing to oppofe the trumpeters of Pen tits with the 
Lybia:: player upon ike fiute . This player up¬ 
on the flute was the SuuthAVind, which occa- 

ffioncd 
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fioned the ftorm. We fhould be more obliged 
to the ancient Hiftorians, it inftead of enter¬ 
taining us with dreams, that might eafily be 
invented after things fcil out, they had been 
more circumftantial in their accounts of the 
fiege. They have even neglefted to inform 
us how long it lafted. We however learn 
from Strabo and Appian, that Mithridates, af¬ 
ter his machines were broke to pieces, caufed 
mines to be dug, that were countermined by the 
befieged *, and that fome combats were fought 
under ground, in one of which the King, who 
had entered the mines, was very near being 

taken prifoncr. 

Nothing fuccceded on the fide of Mithri- 
dates and the Cyzicenians had reafon to hope 
the beft. Their confidence increafed from 
the perfwafion, that the Gods declared in their 
favour. Befides the dream of Ariftagoras, 
there was another event of the fame kind, 
which I (hall repeat, as I find it in my Au¬ 
thors. I have faid before, that Proferpina was 
the tutelary Divinity of Cyzicum. Her fefti- 
val approached, on which a black heifer was 

to be facrificed to her •, and as it was the 

cuftom for the cattle to feed on the main-land, 
the viftim, intended for the goddefs, was ac¬ 
tually there, and the Cyzicenians could not gtt 
it into the city. To fupply it’s place, they 
made a reprefentation of it in flour. But on 
the ufual day, the black heifer quitted the 

herd of herfelf, fwam acrofs the lirait alone, 

and came and prefented herfelf to be facri- 
ficed. This was matter of great joy to the 
befieged, who no longer doubted the proteftion 
of the gods. 
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A more real advantage for them, was the 
famine, which the army ot Mithndates differed. 
Tiiat Prince was ignorant of it tor tome time, 
being deceived by thole who approached him. 
but at length' the evil became lo preffing, that 
it was ab:b;*Jt- iy necefiry to apprize him of it. 
1 iiof; ha'j^htv concisions, mat made him 

c 1 ^ k J 

treat ti.e refinance ot the Cyzicenians as info- 
lence, were then heard no more : he was terri¬ 
fied, finding he had to do with a General, who 
did not leek for glare and fhew in his manner of 
making war ^ but had the fohd in view, by 
cutting off his provifions, and attacking him 
by famine. 

He however would not yet abandon his en- 
tersnze, and contented himfclf with endea- 

A J 

veuring fome mitigation of the famine, by 
fencing to Bithynia aimoff all his cavalry, the 
carriage-beads, and part of his infantry, that 
had iuiVcrrd mod, and were leaft capable of 
fir vice, for the fitting out of this detach¬ 
ment he chofe a time, when Lucullus was ab- 


fent, attacking a fort in :he neighbourhood, 
rut the Roman General having been icon in¬ 
formed of what palled, returned the lame 
nigH to his camp ^ and at day-break, taking 
ten cohorts with ail his cavalry, notwithftand- 
ing the froft and fnow, he let out in purfuit 
of that body of the enemy. He came up 
with them near the river Rhyndacus, cut 
fome in pieces, and difperftd them in fuch a 
manner, that the women of a neighbouring ci¬ 
ty came out to fiize the baggage and fpoil 
the dead. Many of them remained on the 
foot : fifteen thoufand were taken prifoners, 
with fix thoufand horfes, and an innumerable 
multitude of carriage-beads. Lucullus car¬ 
ried 
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ried all back again to his camp *, palling in A.R 
a kind of triumph in the view of the bc-^ i)1, 

fiegers. ( ;4 ‘ 

The famine continually increafed amongft 
them j and to compleat their misfortunes, the 
lea, which had hitherto fupplied them with 

fome provilions, became imprafticable on ac¬ 
count of the bad feafon. Many in confequence 
died of hunger •, fome kept themfelves alive 
with human flefh *, and others, who had fuch 
a diet in horror, being reduced to feed upon 
grafs and herbage, fell through weaknefs and 
langour; and laltly, the number of the dead, 
that remained without burial, brought the 
plague into the camp. Mithridates however 
ftill obftinately perfifted in carrying on the 
fiege, and waited the fuccefs of batteries he 
had planted upon an hill, that commanded 
the city. But the Cyzicenians, who knew the 
bad condition of his troops, having made u 
vigorous falley, found no great danger from 
the refiftance of people half dead of difeafe 
and mifery, deftroyed their works, and burnt 
all the machines that remained. Thus the 
King of Pontus was at length reduced by ne- 
ceffity to refolve upon flight. 

That was very difficult in the prefence of a 
victorious army. Mithridates, to arnufe Lu- 
cullus, and employ him elfewhere, caufed a 
fquadron of ffiips to be got ready, which was 
to go to the Aigean fea under the command 
of the Admiral Ariftonicus. That Admiral 
carried ten thoufand pieces of gold with him, 
to endeavour to corrupt Fimbria’s legions, 
whom Mithridates had long been in hopes of 
drawing over to his party. And indeed they 
were mutinous and feditious, as we have laid 

C 4 before *, 
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before ; and befidcs, originally adherents to 
Marius’s taction. As the King had Romans 
or foe lamt faction with him, that is, thofe 
wncin Smtorius had lent to him, his hopes 

were not without iomc foundation. Eut thole 
who place confidence in the perfidious, always 
cxpole themlcivcs to be deceived. Fimbria’s 
ioldicrs pretended to give ear to the propofals 
of Ariilomcus •, and having drawn him on to 
a place, where they were mailers, they took 

him with his gold, and killed thofe that at¬ 
tended him. 










- * 
• t 
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In the mean time Mithridates was making 
his lafc dilpofitions for fetting out from before 
Cyzicjm. He appointed two ol his Generals 
to march his land-forcts to Lampfacus, who 
were full about thirty thoufand in number. As 
for him. he rcfolved to go by fea to Parium. 
The embarkation was made with all the tu¬ 
mult and diforder of a precipitate flight. But 
the paiTage, which was very fhort, was quiet 
and fuccefbful. Thofe who remained on the 
land, had not the fame late. For firft, the 
fick, that were left in the camp, were put to 
the iword by the Cyzicenians, who came out 
in arm c , as foon *s they were informed of the 
flight of Mithridates. Lucullus on his fide 
purlucd thofe, who were retiring to Lampfacus, 
and having come up with them near (a) the 
Granicus, others fay the /Efepus, he cut them 
to pieces, killed near twenty thoufand, and 
took abundance of prifoners. The wrecks of 

this deplorable army Ihut themfclves up^ in 
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Lampfacus; but they could not have efcaped A 
Lucullus, if Michridatcs had not fcnt (hips to Ant - c * 
carry them oft with all the inhabitants. From ' 
thence Lucullus returned to Cyzicum, to enjoy 
the appiaufes of fo glorious a vidlory. He was 
received in the mid It of the acclamations of the 
Cyzicenians, who even eternized their grati¬ 
tude, by inftituting feftivals in honour ot him, 
which from his name they called Lucullea . It 
is faid, that Mithridates loft fcarce lefs than 
three hundred thoufand men in this unfortunate 
expedition, including ibldiers and the neceftary 
followers of an army. 

This great event happened in the Confulfhip 
of M. Lucullus, and C. Caffius. The fiege 
Lems to have begun towards the end of the 
year, in which Lucullus was Conful, and it 
was railed in the beginning of the year follow¬ 
ing:. 


M. Terentius Varro Lucullus. 
C. Cassius Varus. 


A.R. 679. 
Ant. C. 

73 - 


Lucullus without lofs of time prepared to All Bythl - 
take the advantage of his viftory, and to drive ma r ' con ' 
Mithridates entirely out of Bithynia. But he 

. r r J n . - J , cebt r\nO’ 

had oceanon for a neet againtt an enemy, who me y in ^ - in 
was matter of the fea. To fit one out, the ^.-Anh 
Senate offered him * three thoufand talents, thridatn 

P i * 

He generoufly refufed them, and replied, that'fT - un ~ 
without any expence to the public Treafury/ *^l out 
he fliould find fufficient refources in the zeal 4 ;o,cool, 
and fidelity of the allies of the Common- Sterling .. 
wealth. Accordingly he drew together a great 
number of fhips from the cities of Afia *, and 
thereby faw himfelf in a condition to pufh Mi¬ 
thridates at the fame time by fea and land. 

His 
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A. R. 6:9. His Lieutenant-Generals, Voconius Barba and 

Ant. C. Valerius Triarius, took the principal cities of 

Bithynia, Apamea, * Prufa, f Prufias, Ni- 
i An:i- > 2nd Mithridates after a fhipwreck, in 
ent'\ Ciu s . which he loft a great number of veffels near 

Parium, was obliged to (hut himfelf up in Ni- 
comecia, whither Cotta, who was defirous to 
repair the affront he had received near Chalce- 
don, and afterwards Triarius, came to befiege 
him. 

That Prince was little afraid of their efforts, 
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and far from being difeouraged by fo many bad 
fuccdles, and keeping upon the defenfive, he 
actually made a fleet fet out to excite or fupport 
the revolt in Italy, which at this very time Was 
-■a: overran by Spartacus. He had given the com- 
j { r r: ' :r -i t* mand of his fleet to two of his Generals, and 

M. Marius, whom Srrtorius had fent to him 
with the title of Proconiul. Lucullus, with¬ 
out Goubt to oppofe the execution of that de~ 
fign, had continued upon the coafts of the 
Heilefpont. When he was in the country of 
Troas, pafling the night in a tempie of Venus, 
he dreamt he faw that GoduTs, who faid to 
him • IVhy Jleepeji thcu y magnanimous Lion ? 
See U ■: ii morons fawns are near thee . Lucullus 
had perhaps learnt of Sylla to have regard to 
dreams. When he related this to his triends, 
he received advice, that thirteen Chips had been 
feen to pafs by fteering towards the ifie of 
Lemnos. He immediately fet out, joined them 
near Tanedos, took them, killed their com¬ 
mander Ifidorus, and from thence made fail to 
Lemnos, where their grand fleet lay. 

He found the enemy in the road, and fo 
near the land, that he could neither get with¬ 
in them, nor attack them in front with advan¬ 
tage j 
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tage; becaufe the motions of the fea made his A.R 679. 
vefiels roll, and give but feeble blows to thofe Ant - c - 
of Mithridates, which were fupported in 
fi'*m manner by the ihore, and alfo defended 
by brave troops. At length Lucullus, having 
obferved a place in the liland of eafy accefs, 
landed part of his ioldiers, who proceeded 
to charge the enemy in the rear. The latter 
feeing themfelves at once attacked both by fea 

and land, made no long refiftance. If they re¬ 
moved from the land, they frequently ran foul 
of one another, or upon the beaks of Lucullus’s 
lhips. If they kept their ftation, they were 
within the reach of the Romans, that had land¬ 
ed. The whole-was deftroyed: two and thirty 
fhips of war with a great number of tranfports 
were either taken or funk ; and the three Ge¬ 
nerals were made prifoners. Lucullus gave 
Marius no quarter, whom he confidered as a 
traitor to his country ; and caufed him to be 
put to death in torments. And even appre¬ 
hending, that he might efcape pundhmont by 
dying fword in hand, he had taken the pre¬ 
caution before the battle, to order his foldiers 
not to kill any of the enemy, that had but one 
eye •, which was Marius’s cafe. 

This vidlory was confidered as important forCic. pro 
the tranquillity of Italy: and Cicero in more L. Man;!, 
than one place praifes Lucullus, for having 1 ^ 1, P r0 
prelerved it by his valour and good fortune from ,g ‘ 
being invaded by the Allies and partizans of 
Sertorius. 

The entire evacuation of Bithynia by Mi- Nithri- 
thridates was alfo a confequence of this fame ^ tes re ' 
viftory. For that Prince, who was in Nico-^/'^ ?(y . 
media, having received advice that Lucullus j om . 

was advancing againlt him with the utmoft^nt. 

expedition, A PP ian - 
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A. R 6-9. expedition, did not judge it proper to wait for 

Ar.r. C. him, and fet fail to return to his Kingdom. 
•~ 3 ’ He could not have done fo, if the orders of 

Lucullus had been executed. For he had com- 
manned Voconius Barba to block up the port 
of Nicomedia with the fquadron under his 
command, whilft Cotta and Triarius did the 
fame on the land fide. But Voconius, out of 
an entirely ill-timed fuperftition, went to Sa- 
mothracia to be initiated in the myfteries of 
the great Gods. Mithridates fet out therefore 
without interruption } but when he approached 
* Heraclea *, he met with fo violent a ftorm, 
Er-gr. or t hat a great number of his fhips were fepa- 

rated and dilperfed ; others funkand during 
* ‘ feveral days the whole coaft was covered with 

the wrecks of that temped, which compleated 
the ruin of his maritime forces. He was himfdf 
in a fnip too large to approach the fliore with 
fafety during the agitation of the lea, and 
which befidi* began to take in water on all 
fides. He was in conference reduced to go 
on board the brigantine of a Pirate, and 
thought himfdf happy in efcaping in that 
mai.n.f to Heraclea. 

Ht malts Nor ciu that city depend on him. It was 
kim'tlf a little Grecian republic, which, difeontented 
7r.1~.ir of t h e exactions of the Romans, and, befides 

T T t / / 

’X/ 4 * apprehending their power, continued fiu&uating 
7V . and uncertain between the two parties. It was 
M;mr.on. therefore only in effeft of an underftanding with 

one of the principal citizens, that Mithridates 
entered the place ; which when he had once 
done, he eafily determined the citizens to de¬ 
clare in his favour ; after which he went far¬ 
ther, and, under pretext of defending the city 
againfl the Romans, he put a garrifon of four 

thoufand 
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thoufand men into it, with Connacorix as com- A.R. 679 , 
mandant. He afterwards purfued his journey, Ant - c - 
and went firft to Sinope, and then to Amifus. 73 ' 

Lucullus had reconquered all Bithynia, and Uculius 
many advifed him at leaft to repofe fome time purjms 
upon his laurels. But he gave no ear to them •, Mitlri- 
and after conferring with Cotta, he left him 
the care of befieging Heraclea, gave the com- ‘“Zl'into 
mand of his fleet to Triarius ; and as for him- bis domi- 
felf, he refolved to purfue Mithridates by land, nions. 
and to carry the war into his dominions. 

That Prince did not forget himfelf in fo ^ pp 'j n ' 

~ , T T r ° 1 * v iVicmnon. 

preffing a danger- He lent both Ambafu- 
dors and Letters to demand aid of the Kino;s 
of Scythia, Tigranes, and the King of Par- 
thia. But befides that all thefe refources were 
at a great diftance, mod of them failed him. 

The Minifter whom he fent to Scythia be¬ 
trayed him, and went over with the gold and 
prefents he was to carry thither, into the 
camp of Lucullus. The King of Parthia 
would have no fhare in a quarrel, that famed 
foreign to him. Only Tigranes, follicited by 
the Daughter of Mithridates, who was one of 
his wives, made fome promifes •, but was not 
in hafte to put them in execution. Thus the 
King of Pontus, reduced to place all his hopes 
in himfelf, undertook to traverfe the march of 
Lucullus, fending light-armed troops to har- 
rafs him and carry off his convoys. It even 
appears, that he had cauftd the country to be 
deftroyed, through which the Romans were to 
pafs. For Lucullus, in order to have provi- 
fions, was obliged to make thirty thoufand * 
Gailo-Grecians march with his army, each of - v ueo:m- 
whom carried a medimnus * ot corn upon his :,J . cs ?‘ 
fhoulders. But this fcarcity was of no Ions 7 '? ^ 

/ O 0 .- 1/1 
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A.R. 679. duration. The Roman army foon found itfelf 
An:. C. j n a r ‘j C h country, that having been long with¬ 
out experiencing the calamities of war, fupplied 
her conauerors with fuch abundance, that an 

1 9 

+ Five ox was fold for a drachma f, a Have for four, 
fence. and the reft of the plunder was reckoned as no¬ 
thing, becaufe nobody had occafion to difpofe 
of it, every one being in a ftate of opulence. 

Luculius finding no refiftance in the open 
countries, laid fiege to two neighbouring cities, 
Amifus and Eupatoria. Amifus was one of 
the royal cities of Mithridates, who had a pa¬ 
lace in it. Eupatoria had been founded by 
him, and was called by his name ; for the 
firft firname of that Prince was Eupator. The 
Roman General however did not confine him- 
fclf to pulhing the fieges of thefe places \ and 
contenting himfelf with blocking them up, he 
advanced continually into the country, and 
came as far as Themifcyra near the Thermo- 
doon, the river rendered io famous by the 
Amazons. 

His foldiers, greedy of plunder, were very 
much dilTatisfied with his manner of making 
war. Many places had furrendered to him, 
and he had received them on compofition : 
none had been taken by force. Even the fiege 
of Amifus went on fiowly ; and it was ma- 
nifeft, that Luculius intended to fpare chat 

Where dees he lead us ? 
laid the mutineers, Into defarts to hunt Mithri¬ 
dates : wbiljl, if he attacked Amifus with vigour, 
he might enrich us with the -plunder of a royal 
city . Luculius defpifed thefe murmurs, of 
which he aid not then forefee the confequen- 
ces. He thought himfelf more obliged to 
iufiify his conduct to thofe, who thought, that 

he 


Murmurs 
of kisfol- 
diers. 


2;reat and fine city. 
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he did not follow Mithridates clofe enough, A.r. 679. 
and that by amufing himfelf in a country, where c * 
there was nothing of importance to be done, /3 ‘ 
he gave that Prince time to ftrengthen himfelf 

anew, and to affemble forces. 

‘That is exactly what I want , faid he *, that Rcafons 
Mithridates, feeing himfelf again at the head of for which 
a numerous army, may believe himfelf capable ofS lvcs 
facing us, and not fly on our approach . Don't 
you fee, that there are immenfe defarts behind t( <s ffemble 
him, and Mount Caucafus, whofe paffes and hoi - a new 
lows may hide and Jhelter a thou fund Kings from ar -y- 
our purfuit , who jhould defire to avoid fighting . 

Another refource of Mithridates is this . He is 

now at Cabira : from thence he has but a few 
days march for arriving in Armenia, the King of 
which Tigranes is his fon-infaw. That King , 
the moft powerful of Afia, whofe Empire extends 
from the frontiers of Parthia as far as Pa - 
leftine, fecks only an occafion for making war 
againft us. And with what more fpecicus pretext 
can we fupply him, than that of defending a 
Prince, his ally, who implores his protection ? 

Who can doubt, but if we reduce Mithridates to 
extremities, that he will throw himfelf into the 
arms of Tigranes. Is it confiftent for us to fljew 
him a refource, from which he may find aid for 
oppofing us ? Inftead of giving him time to gain 
forces from that Prince for reviving his hopes, we 
jhall only have to deal with the Cappadocians, who 
we have already beaten upon every other occafion , 
and not with Armenians and Medcs, of whom we 
know nothing. 

For all thefe reafons, Lucullus fuffercd the 
reft of the campaign to tlapfc without any 
confiderable enterprize ; and Mithridates ip. 
reality took the advantage of that time of rc- 


* 
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A. R 679. laxation, for drawing together during the win- 
Anu C. ter forty thoufand foot and four thou land, horfe, 

with which in the beginning of the fpring he 
paflcd the * Lycus, and marched to meet the 
Romans, who on their fide were advancing in 
quell of him. 


A. R. 6S0. 
Aui. C. 


L. Gellius Poplicola. 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Clodianus. 


Plot 

Appian. 
Ivleunja. 


Noble /pi¬ 
nt of a 
Roman 
Cffcer, a 
■prisoner, 

arid Mi- 
tori dales'i 
ger.tr of. ty 
in refped 
to him. 


The two armies were a confiderable time in 

view, and feemed reciprocally afraid of each 
other *, for there was no general action. On¬ 
ly fome fkirmifhes paflcd ; and at firft one 
of cavalry, in which Mithridates had all the 
ad van 


case. 


Amongft the priloners, a Roman 
officer was brought to him, called Pomponius, 
who was dangeroufiy wounded. The King 
allced him, whether, if he gave him his life he 
might rely upon him as his friend. Tes, re¬ 
plied the prifoner, if you make peace with the 
Romans. Jf not , I have nathing more to fay. 
Thofe who were prefent, incenfed at this 
haughty anfwer, urged Mithridates to put him 
to death. But that Prince had the generofity to 
reject fuch mean advice, and faid that virtue 
in misfortunes ought not to be treated with injury 
cr violence. 

The event of this action fhewed Lucullus, 
that the enemy was fuperiour to him in re- 
ipeft to cavalry, and that in confequence it was 
necelTary for him to avoid the plains. In- 
ftrufted by thofe, who knew the country, he re¬ 
moved his camp to an eminence, from whence 
he was at hand to attack, and could not be 


-Yj'v called Tofanlu :r river #/Tocat. 


forced 
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forced to fight againft his will. Chance how- A.R. 6«o 
ever occafioned another engagement without Ant ' ^ 


! 2 


the order of the Generals. As fome of Mi- j r( :j £Kta i 
thridates’s officers were purfuing a ftag, a Ro- en^e- 
man party who happened to be on their way, mmt, in 
cut oif their retreat. That brought on a fkir- 
midi. The two parties, which were at fir ft ^ 7 /^ 
inconfiderable, augmented by the reinforcements a({ \. an l 
each fide received; and the Cappadocians had 
the better. The Romans, who from their 


camp faw their comrades ily, were highly en¬ 
raged, and demanded the fignal of battle of 


O 

Lucullus. 


But he was for fliewino* them what 

o 


the prefence of an able and refpeAed General 
could do. He ordered them to continue quiet; 
and defending in perfon into the plain with a 
few followers, he cried out to the firfl of his 
troops, that he met flying, to flop and return 
to the fight. They obeyed, and their example 
having encouraged the red, he repul fed the 
enemy without difficulty into their camp. Lu¬ 
cullus, a fevere obferver of difciplinc, inflifted 
upon thole who had fled a military punifhment, 
tiled amor.gft the Romans, and condemned 
them to dig a trench of twelve feet in their tu- 
nicks, without arms or belts. 

At this time his good fortune preferved D.?n*n 
him irom a danger, that all his prurience could 


h, - r have forefeer, nor avoided. He had r;v;; o T 


nvuner 
Tv reived 


o r^ fl 

i- k I 


drtcr of importance in his 


.\crr 

* ^ - • ' * •• • W A f A A ^ » /V 

; ali.xji 

camn,.. ‘. _ 

± 7 /.utert tiy $ 

called Olthacus, Prince of the Darclanians, a d.jsrtcr, 
nation in the neighbourhood of the Palus Mae- 
otis. This deferter was a traitor, who had 

promifed Mithridates to rid him of Lucullus; 

in other reipefts he was brave, intelligent, ac- 

fo that the Roman Ge¬ 
neral, who foon adeemed thole Qualities in him, 

Vol. XI. D 


tive, and infinuating; 


citen 
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A.R.6S0 often admitted him to his table, and even to his 
Am. C. councils. When the Dardanian thought he had 
'found the occafion he fought, he commanded his 

people to keep his horfe in readinds tor him with¬ 
out the camp ^ and at noon, when the heat', which 
was very great, difpolcd every body, foldiers 
and officers, to repofe themfelves, he went to 
Lucullus’s tent, expecting to enter without op- 
pofition in virtue of their familiarity. It had 
been all over with him, if deep, which has oc- 
cafioned the death of lo many Generals, had 
not faved Lucullus. As he had fatigued him- 
ielf very much feme days before, and paffed 
the nights without ficeping, he was then laid 
down i and his iervant refufed to let Olthacus 
enter. The latter infifted on it, faying that he 
muft fpeak to the General upon an affair of 
importance. But the Have replied, that there 
was nothing more neceffarv than his mafter’s 

ZD 4 

health; and without fo much as hearing him, 
thruft him out by the (Boulders. Olthacus was 
was afraid of being fufpefted •, and, not believing 
that it was fai'e for him to flay in the camp of 
a perfon he had intended to aflaffinate, he im¬ 
mediately returned to Mithridates, who in con- 
fequence had only the ffiame of having given 
his confent to a bafe treachery, contrary to all 
the laws of war. 

In the mean time the two armies began to 
fuffer by famine. The country which they oc¬ 
cupied was eaten up: the Romans had no pro¬ 
visions, but what they brought from the terri¬ 
tories of Ariobarzanes, and were obliged to 

detach great bodies of troops to efcort and fe- 
cure their convoys. Mithridates rightly con¬ 
ceived, that if he ffiould intercept thofe con¬ 
voys, 
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voys, he fliould give Lucullus the change, and A.R.680. 
fliould reduce him to the fame ftate in which ^ nt * c * 
he had feen himfelf before Cyzicum. He there- 72 * 

fore fent troops to fcour the roads, through 
■which provifions were brought to the Roman 
army. There were two great actions upon this 
occafion, in which the Romans were victorious. 

The fecund in particular was important and de- 
cifive. The Cappadocians were to the num¬ 
ber of fix thoufand ; four thoufand foot, and 
two thoufand horfe. The Generals, who com¬ 
manded them, were fo imprudent to attack the 
Romans in a defile, in which their Cavalry, 
that formed their principal force, could be of 

no ufe. Fabius Adrianus, who was at the 
head of the Romans, knew well how to take 


the advantage of the ground. Mithridates’a - 
troops were entirely defeated, and fcarce enough 
efcaped to carry their matter the news of this 
misfortune. The King of Pontus was terrified, 
and endeavoured to prevent the rumour of this 


affair from fpreading in his army. But the 
viftor patted infulting before his camp, with 
a long train of carriages, laden with fpoils and 
provifions. 

This fight fpread confirmation among the Conifer* 
troops of Mithridatcs, and the King himfelf, 

, r .. , , . ’ - 0 ? Mithri - 

who law that his camp was in want ot pro- j< t * 


vifions, and that it was not reafonable for him troops y and 


to rely upon the fervice of fiddiers fo much flight of 
dilcouraged, formed a defign, cxcuiable per- 
haps from necettity, but little fuiting the haugh- rince ' : 
tinefs he had hitherto affeCted. He refolved to 


fiy fecretly, and to abandon his army. He 
even imparted this refolution to the principal 
perfons of his Council, who immediately ap¬ 
plied themfelves to faving their equipages, by 

D 2 making 
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A R. making them let out with the turnoff expedition. 
Ant. C. xp- ibidiers who lav/ the preparations lor this 
'eefperate Right, determined to icon the equi- 

On lids o'Cailon a tumult enlued. The 


enraged mu.tituje mundered the carriages, and 

*— « O 7 

iiaught-red thofr to venom they belonged. Dory- 
laus, one o; the principal Generals ot Mithri- 
ca:-:;, was killed, ioicly ior the fake of the 

m 

purple robe which he wore. One Hermafus, 


e : - .. 


ii was trampled to death by men 


/■ r> d k ' m 1 ■ 

uilu iiOx 


On this uproar the King quitted 

his ter.:, and endeavoured to pacify the troops. 
But nobody hearkened to him ; and being re¬ 


duced to eic 


ov fliaht without either officer 


or nave to attend him, he was himfclf thrown 
down, and would have been in great danger of 
perilling, if one of his eunuchs, who perceived 
him in that fad condition, had not given him 
his horfe to carry him off, and to fave him im¬ 


mediately 


H:(f.atzs It was high time, tor Lucullus, who was 



r.:a. 


put ail to the fword, whom the defire of la¬ 
ving what they had mo ft valuable,, had kept 
there. A body or Gaiio-Grecian horfe purfued 
Mithridatcs 10 clcle, that it was next to im¬ 
pel u b 1 e fo r h i m t. * e!: a pc. II a p p ily tor hi m, 
or rather by an c.:bct of ids adhreis, a mule 
laden with gold was taken by thofe troops on 


t h-m v• ** 

tiv. ll V* 


a » 
j 


Through tlu-ir greedinefs for fo 


vA 


rich a prey, they forgot one uf much greater 
importance : whim they plundered the gold, 
Mithridates eicapec, and arrived at firlt at 
Comana ^ from then: 


V 'w tiv 


v>\r.: to xigranes 

in 
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in Armenia (a). Cicero compares this flight of A.R.680. 
Mithridatcs to that of Medea, who, when pur- ^ nt * ^ 
iued by her father, fcattered the limbs of 7 "’ 
her brother Abfyrtus upon the way. As thofe 
deplorable remains of a tenderly beloved fon, 
delayed an unfortunate father fo the gold de- 
ligntdly fcattered upon the way by Mithridatcs, 
had the fame effect upon his purfuers. 

This was perhaps the greateft, but not the 
only injury, which the avidity and infolence of 
the Roman troops did their General. Mithri- 
dates’s Secretary of State had been taken, and 
Lucullus had given orders, that he fhould be 
kept with great vigilance. But thofe who 
guarded him having difeovered, that he had 
five hundred pieces of gold about him, killed 

and robbed him. 


On entering the enemy’s camp, Lucullus 
gave orders to put all to the fword, and not to 
plunder. Ilis view was no doubt, according See Voh 
to the ancient difcipline, to caule all the fpoils L.xvii, 
to be piled up together, and to diftribute them^ ~ 
equally amongft all the troops. But this was 
not the time when the Roman foldiers kept rich 
fpoils faithfully, out of a fpirit of equity for 
their comrades, and fubmiffion to their Gene- 
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’c;t:o cureiia mcerorque pa- 
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rumque rerum omnium, quns 
Sj a m.'joribus acccperat, Si 
i y 'c belio iupericre ex tota 
/jf;a dereptas in fuum regtnim 
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reliauic. Utcc dum noilri 
* 

coiligunt omnia diligentius,. 

rex info e nwnibus tfFueit. 
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rais. The fight of the gold and filver veffels, 
purple carpets, and fo much rich plunder, 
made them eafily forget the orders of Lucullus, 
and nothing was ipared. 

Fcrts ar.d For the refr, the victory was compleat, and 
c *i‘ u ? c f fubjected all Ponrus to the Romans. Lucullus 

took, the city of Cabira, where Mithridates had 

^tndtres pzGcd the preceding winter ; and op. all fides 
- r-rJ- thofe, who commanded in the foits, and caftles, 

Lem J to vie with each other in bringing 
Prrt'strs the keys to rh? victor. The Roman General 

cattles : he alfo 

r: ^‘ found in them mucous prifons, in which had 
been fhut up, during many yr.s, abundance ol 
Greeks, many Princes or t.;e Royal Family, 
mod of whom were fuppofed ro be dead, and 
whom the arrival a. k: *• y M Lucullus pro¬ 
cured not only liberty, but a kind or new life, 
and refurrection from thr grave. Axyfa (a), the 
filler of Mithridates, and widow of Nicomedes, 
was alfo one of Lucuiius’s prifoners on this oc- 

cafon ; which was very iostunate for her. For 

* * 

the fibers and wives of Mithridates, who feemed 
very far from the danger, and were kept under 
guard near (b) Pharnacia, perilled mifcrably, 
in effect ot not having fallen into the hands oi 
their generous enemy. 

The King ci Pontus had retired, as I have 
faid, to the Court of Tigrar.es, and not find- 

tira lifers' in o very warrn f° r giving him aid, 

cf Mithri • 

dates. fa J Phfa r b don not ^iz-r 

tbil dljtlTlc}JOil 10 the filer cf 
M:ihr;dates, mention-:d hi ? ••. 

But the •n-ijszv of Ki correct s 
is called A} a in the later of 


Death :f 

Boxana 
end Sla¬ 


ty ccrjccirre, that A xfa, ft fie r 

c f ?> . l h!:> idaies , and idoau 

r A sco-r.edes, v;as one and 

tie fame Princef. 

• * 

(h) It is either the fame 


’Mithridates to the Kir.? cf cite as Cera (on turn, or one in 
Partbia . cm.on^ the f r a-nents the ne:~hkcut hood of it. 
Salhjl . K hieh gtves room 


he 
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he believed himfelf irretrievably ruined, and A.R. 680; 
fent the eunuch Bacchis to Pharnacia, to carry Ant - 
the Princeffes confined there orders to die: a 72. 


cruel precaution, and worthy of the bloody 
character of Mithridates. He had two filters 


in that place, Roxana and Statira, about forty 
years of age, who had never been married. 

They received death with very different fenti- 
ments. Roxana loaded with imprecations a 
barbarous brother, who deprived her of life, 
after having made her pafs fo much of it mourn¬ 
fully in priion. The other on the contrary (hew¬ 
ed an heroic courage, and highly praifed this 
laft goodnefs of the King, who, not being able 
to fave them, fpared them at leaft the fhame of 
captivity, and perhaps of treatment highly un¬ 
worthy of their rank. 

Two of the King’s wives perifhed in the Death of 
fame caftle. The one was Berenice, who had Berenice , 
her mother with her then very old. That af - one °f 
flifted parent would not furvive her daughter, 
and defired to lhare the cup of poifon with her. dales. 
She had her will, and there was enough to put 
a fpeedy end to the life of an ancient and infirm 
perfon. But the dofe did not fuffice for Bere¬ 
nice, who was young, and as fhe fuffered ex¬ 
ceedingly, and did not feem to be in a way of 
dying loon enough, Bacchis, who was in hafte, 
ftrangled her. 

The famous Monima, of whom we have Death of 
fuoken above, comes next. She had long Momma. 

pined in the deepeft affliftion, lamenting her ^°1. 
unhappy beauty, which had given her a tyrant 
inftead of a fpoufe, and a prifon, in which fhe 
was guarded by Barbarians, inftead of an houfe 
of her own, and a calm and happy eftablifh- 
ment. She continually regretted Greece, from 

D 4 which 
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A R.6:c. which flie faw heriClf removed, having received 

only chimerical goods, that had no mure reality 
than dreams, in exchange tor the mod folid 
and grate!-a! pofirfiions, liberty, and the abode 
of he; native country. \\ hen Bacchis there- 
tore had Minified the King's order to her, which 
ho weenr Either, as ueli as the reft, at liberty 
to chu-Re what kind of death flic jdeafed, live 
inarched off the diadem that ir.circled her head, 
and having put it round h-.r neck, flic hung 
hcrielf up by it, to die in that manner. But 
tne weight of her bodv loon breaking the 

w- j O 

diadem, ihm threw it down fpitting upon it, 
and laying, li'reubcd b.:rMgc y couldft then not 
a: f_\7/; d; rr,e cue depkrcMc fcr-i'ice ? At the lame 
time Hie preiented her throat to the eunuch’s 

f i * • *• •• * 

Vt v.*. ... 

Theft cruelties extremely aflidled Luculius, 

r> who had ail the humanity of a noble lbul. But 
- * 

it was re: in his power either to prevent or re~ 
, rr.edy them. He folio wed Mithriclates in his 


7.. •*, 
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’ high:, ’til! he received advice, that he had en¬ 
tered the dominions of Tiorancs. lie then re- 
turned back, and am.r having reduced Arme- 
run Minor, and feme nations in the neighbour¬ 
hood or Colchis, he turned his arms towards 
the cities of Ambus and Eupatoria, which ftill 
held our, having been only blocked up during 
the abkr.ee or the General. 
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Eupatoria did not hold out long again ft 
Lmcudus s he took it by ftorm, and demolifhed 
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Amifus had a governor who coft the Romans A.R.6$i* 
more trouble, (his name was Callimachus) a good Ant * 
mechanic at making machines, and a fkiilful 71, 
engineer, perfectly knowing how to employ all Taking of 
the means then praftifed for the defence of Amifus. 
places. He however differed himfelf to be 
iurprizcd by a flratagem Ample and common 
enough. Lucullus had made it his cuftom to 
ice the place attacked during feveral days fuc- 
ceiTively at the fame hour: at the end of a cer¬ 
tain time the befiegers retired, and the garrifon 
took their reft. It was this moment of re- 
pole, that the Roman General chofc for giving 
a fudden and furious afiault to the place. Cal¬ 
limachus, who did not expeft it, had not kept 
himfelf upon his guard *, and the wall was 
forced. There might dill perhaps have been 
home refource, it the governor had immediate¬ 
ly drawn together his people, and made a con- 
ragious (land : but he had no thoughts but of 
Hying without delay by fea, and in departing fet 
the city on fire, cither to prevent the Romans 
from enriching themfclves by the plunder, or to 


fectire his retreat. 

Lucullus was fenfibly affiifted, when he faw Generofty 
the flames rife in the air. And indeed Amifus cfLucul- 
was jiot only a very fine city, but Grecian by u [ [ n * 
origin, and a colony of Athens •, and for that 
reaion the viftor fpared no pains to lave it. habitants 
He was for obliging his loluicrs to extinguifh of Amifa. 
the lire, and that they fhould not plunder : but 
feeing them ready to mutiny, and linking their 
javelins againft their fhields at the fame time, 

• Q * 

that they railed cries of indignation, he differ¬ 
ed them to plunder, expefting that the defire 
ot booty at leaft would induce them to flop the 

He was mifeaken. Moil of 


conflagration. 
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A R.681. them on the contrary taking torches in their 
Am. C. hands, and fearching exactly all the places, 

where they imagined things of value might be 
concealed, fet fire themfelves to a great num¬ 
ber of buildings. Happily for that unfortunate 
city, there fell a great rain, which faved the 
remains of it. Lucuilns was inconfolable for 
this event; and when he entered the next day 
to take pcirefPion of his conqueft, he faid to 
his friends, with tears in his eyes, “ That he 
“ had always admired Sylla’s good fortune, 
“ but efpecially .that day he thought him en- 
“ tire 1 y happy in having been able to fave 
“ Athens as he defired.” IVkereas /, added 
he, who was for imitating him , am reduced to 
the fame of Mum mi us , who took Corinth , but 
defer eyed it. 

That Conqueror, fo full of humanity, did all 
in his power at leaft to repair the difafter, 

which he had not been able to prevent. He gave 
orders to rebuild what had been burnt. He 
gave the kindefb reception to all the inhabitants, 
who had efcaped the fword and the flames: he 
invited the other Greeks to repeople the city; 
and, to*attradl them thither, he augmented the 
trritory fifteen thoufand paces. He took par¬ 
ticular care of the Athenians, who had taken 
refuge there from the time of Ariftion’s tyran¬ 
ny. For as Amifus was an Athenian colony, 
it had appeared a favourable retreat to many, 
and they had come thither to fettle in confide- 
rable numbers, not expecting, that the fame 
evils, from which they had fled in their own 
country, would purlue them to the afylum 
they had come fo far to feek. Lucuilus gave 
* Abzut each of them handfome habits, and two * hun- 
f‘~ J£ dred drachmas, and lent them home to Athens. 

f9uss:m Amongft 
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Amongft the prifoners, who fell into the AR. 681. 
hands of the Romans, was the celebrated gram- Ant * c * 
marian Tyrannion, who afterwards acquired \^ e Q ram ^ 
great reputation at Rome. Murena, the moft marian 
diftinguiflied of Lucuilus’s Lieutenants, and Tyrannion 
who had commanded at the fiege of Amifus i n taken pri- 

hfs ablence, afked that prifoner of his General, ^ 2 free 
who granted his requeft, fuppofing that he would £ y m u . 
treat a man of fuch merit exceedingly well, and nna. 
with all the regard due to perions of letters. But 
Murena, in order to have the rights of a patron 
over him, manumitted him: which was an injury, 
and not a favour j as in order to make him 
free, he fir ft made him a flave $ and that there¬ 
by he did not give him liberty, but deprived 
him of that he had always enjoyed. Plutarch 
very much blames this a&ion, and obferves that 
it is not the only one, in which Murena ap¬ 
peared to be much below the elevation of fen- 
timents admired in his General ; which mult 
inftruft us to abate fomething of the great praifes, 
which Cicero gives this Murena in the oration 
he made for him. He does not content him- 
fclf with faying, “ That (a) this Lieutenant of 
“ Lucullus had fought battles, put confidera- 
“ ble bodies of troops to flight, and taken 
u cities ; but that having overrun Afia, fo 
“ rich and voluptuous a country, he left in it 
u no traces either of avidity or bad conduft; 

“ that he had done great things without his Gene- 


(a) Signacontulit,mancm 
ccnieruit, copias magnas ho- 
fiium fudit, urbes partim vi, 
partim obfidione cepit, Afiam 
iliam refer tam, & eamdem 

oeiicatam Ic obiit, ut in ea 
r.cque avar;ti<e, nequeluxurix 


veftigium reliquerit : maxi- 
mo in bello lie eft verfatus, 
ut hie multas res & magnas 
fine imperatore geflerit, nul¬ 
lum fine hoc imperator. Cic. 

pro. Mur. n. 20. 
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A.R. 65 1.“ ral, and that his General had done none with- 
^ IlC - ^ out him. 5 ’ Thele praifes ieem rather to have 
" ! * been dictated by the intereft ot the caufe than 

by drier veracity. 

Lucuilus, after having be (lowed fome pains 
upon the re-eftablifhment of Amilus, returned 
to pafs the winter in Afu > at the lame time 
lending his brother-in-law Appius Claudius to 
Tigranes, to demand that he would deliver up 
Mithridates to the Romans. 
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tax-farmers and tc furors. Wife regulations of 
Lucuilus for the redrefs cf Afia. Cor 
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dible pride cf Tigranes . One cf his Generals 
defeated and ki'led. Tigranes abandons Tigra- 
rocerea. Lucuilus , to reduce him to a battle , 
be (leges tea: city. Tigranes , at fir ft a little 

daunted, refluxes courage , and marches in quefi 

c Lucuilus. Lucuilus advances to meet him. 
Lefts ct the Armenians upon the J,mall number 
c ‘ the Reman troops . Battle , Flight of TT 
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Bloody 

defeat of Triarius. Irvine Hie cljiiuacy of Lu- 
Gillus's foldiers. Ibex proceed to incredible 
in fierce^ and char deni him. R-fecld n cf Plu- 
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Mithridates and Thrancs arm a. yarn. 
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Lit cull us. 
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Ant. C. Cn. POMPLIITS MaGNTS. 


Horrible 
epprfjfnns 
exerci ed 
i n Alia ky 
the Roman 
tax-far¬ 
mers and 


A SI A was in a date of oppreflion and cala- 
jr\ mity, that flood very much in need of 
the wifdom and equity of Lucullus. The fine of 
of* twenty thou land talents laid on it by Sylla, 
had made way for an infinity of oppreffions by 
the Roman tax-farmers and ufurers, all rifing 


vjurtru upon each other in notorious wickednefs. The 

cities w f ere obliged to fell the ornaments of their 

m o IX t V _ o 

millions. Temples, and the paintings and ftatues, which 

adorned the public buildingSc The fathers fold 
their Tons and daughters. Themfelves, after all 
thefe miferies, had nothing to expect in the 
end but flavery : but before they came to that, 
they were made to fuffer (till more rigorous 
treatment, ftrappados, the wooden-horfe, and 
tortures of different kinds *, they were compel¬ 
led to ftand in the hotteft time of the day in 
the fun, or, on the contrary, during the cold 
feafon, they were plunged into mire, or laid 
upon ice: lo that the flavery into which they 
fell at laft, feemed to them a deliverance and a 
ftate of peace. 

Wife re*u- Lucullus applied himfelf effectually to reme- 
Iations of fiy fo many evils, and to relieve the People. 

father ^ or r ^ at P ur P°^ e mac ^ e man Y decrees, which 
dr ns of a *I breathed nothing but wifdom and lenity. In 
Af.a. the fir ft place, he prohibited exacting a greater 

intereft than twelve per Cent . which it was 
the cuftom of the Romans to pay for money 
lent. In the fecond place, he entirely cancelled 
the debts, of which the intereft had exceeded 
the principal. And laftly, the mod ufeful and 
important regulation was, his decreeing, that 

the 
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the fourth part of the debtor’s eftate Ihould goA.R.682. 
to the creditor, ’till the difcharge of the debt; An t. C. 
declaring befides, that whoever fhould add the? 0, 
intereft to the principal, in order to be paid in¬ 
tereft for the whole, fhould lofe both abfolutely. 

By thefe gentle methods in lefs than four years 
the debts were paid off, and the eftates became 
entirely clear into the hands of the owners. 

The ulurers however ftill received double their 

9 

principal fum ; but they had raifed it to fix 
times that amount; and pretended that an hun¬ 
dred and twenty thoufand talents were due to 
them, that is, according to our computation, 
about eighteen millions Sterling. 

In confequence they rofe up with fury againft Complaint 
Lucullus, and not only in Afia, where they could °f the F *~ 
do him no hurt, but at Rome, where they in- 
ftigated fome mercenary Orators againft him-,^/f^ 
and as thofe who have money enough never Afia. 
want credit and friends, we ihall fee in the fe- 
quel, that they did him abundance of hurt : 
fo much are thejufteft and moft laudable ac¬ 
tions frequently liable to be ill rewarded. Lu¬ 
cullus defpifed thefe clamours, and indulged 
the grateful delight of being inceflantly blefled 
by the ftates and multitudes he had extricated 
from mifery. The fame of hisjuftice fpread 
alfo into the neighbouring provinces, who all 
envied the happinefs of thofe that had fuch a 
Governor. 

To the wife regulation by which he rem¬ 
itted good order and tranquillity in Afia, Lu¬ 
cullus even added public diverfions and fhews; 
and to celebrate his viftory, he exhibited games 
at Ephefus, in which he made Athlete and 
Gladiators combat. Thefe games drew toge¬ 
ther an infinite concourfe of people, who fung 

the 
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A.R. 6?.z. the praifes of their deliverer with tranfports of 
Anr. C. j 0 y. They alfo celebrated feafts in all their 

cities with great.pomp, which they inftituted 

in honour ot him, as the Cyzicenians had done 
befoic, under the name ot Lucullea : and the 
fincere affection, from which thele honours and 
acts of refpect flowed, had lomething more 
. grateful in it to Lucullus, than the honours 
themll-ives. 


Pigranes was at 


Great in the mean time Ad. Claudius arrived from 

_ a. 

Aj* vfr 'f the court of Tigranes, to which he had been 
V> r5 h' r * fent to demand Mithridates. 

i ^ 11 11 C - . w 

sJab L. that time the molt powerful King of Afia, and 
si. p. 53:. had been himfelf the artificer of his own for¬ 
tune and greatnefs. Armenia, before and after 
him, never was in fo exalted a fituation. His 
father, who was of the lame name, reigned only 
over part of Armenia. And as to himfelf, he 
pafied his youth as an hoftage amongft the 
Parthians, and was not fee at liberty by them 
without ceding a confiderable part of the king¬ 
dom of his anceftors. But as loon as he faw 
himfelf upon the throne, he conceived thoughts 
ot aggrandizing himlell. He conquered feve- 
ral petty Princes his neighbours, which made 
him alliimc the pompous title of King of Kings. 
Having augmented his iorces by thele con* 
quefts, he retook from the Parthians the country 
he had been obliged to refign to them ^ he even 
toured their urritorh?, where he committed 

No enemy had ever weakened 


l v dl 


ravages. 

V. J 


their power lb much, lie reduced Mcfopo 


tarma, which he filled with Greeks trant- 


plar.ted from Cilicia and Cappadocia. He 
made the Arabians, called $cemta 9 quit their 
delarts, and, havb g let tied them in permanent 
abodes, employed them lor carrying on the 

com- 
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commerce of the different parts of his vaft do- A.R.682- 
minions. And laftly, his fame became fo great, ^ n t*C*7°* 
that the Syrians, tired of the cruel divifions, 
that perpetually revived between the Princes of 
the houle of the Seleucidas, threw themfelves 
into his arms; and it was in the city of Antioch* 
the capital of the kingdom of Syria, that he 
gave Ap. Claudius audience. 

This courfe of profperity, which had been H" pride 
interrupted by no difgrace, had turned Tigra - and 
nes’s head with franticlc pride, and made his P uC * 
government infupportable to the Greeks. No¬ 
thing equalled the pomp and glare of his per- 
fon and houfc. He had amongft his officers fe- 
veral Kings, whom he made ferve him $ and 
in particular four, who, when he was on horfe- 
back, attended him on foot clad in Ample tu- 
nicks; and when he gave audience, fitting up¬ 
on his throne, they flood on each fide with 
their hands acrofs, to exprefs by that attitude 
that they were humble (laves, ready to fuffer 
whatever their imperious mafter fhould pleafe to 

order. 

This theatrical fhew made no impreffion up- He gives 
on Appius, and when he was admitted to an audiencet* 

audience of Tigranes, he told him plainly, and fPP xusje ^ 
in few words, “ That he was come to carry tQ dcman( j 
“ away Mithridates, as a conquered enemy, Mithri- 
“ beftined to adorn the triumph of Lucullus \ dates. 

“ or, in cafe of a refufal, to declare war againft 
“ him, Tigranes himfelf.” To this (hort and 
haughty greeting, Tigranes did his utmoft to 
affedt a ferene and tranquil air. But his coun¬ 
tenance betrayed him * and it was eafy to. per¬ 
ceive, that having never heard a free word du¬ 
ring the five and twenty years he had reigned, 
or rather exercifed an infolcnt tyranny, over fo 

Vol. XL E many 
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A R.68z. many nations, he was dafhed by the boldnefs of 
Ant.C.70. young Roman. He however was io much 

mafter of himfelf as to anfwer, “ That it was 
“ not confident for him to abandon his father- 
“ in-law and that it the Romans judged it 
“ proper to attack him, he ihould know how 
“ to defend himfelf.” He gave the ambaffador 
a letter for Lucullus, which contained this an¬ 
fwer-, and taking offence, that the Roman Ge¬ 
neral had not given him the title of King of Kings, 
and only that of King, he put on the fuperfeription 
only the name of Lucullus , without adding his 
quality of General. For the red, he did not 
omit to fend the cuftomary prefents to Appius, 
who refufed them and as Tigranes infilled, 
and fent him others more confiderable, the Ro¬ 
man being unwilling to appear out of humour, 
and to aft with the King already upon the foot 
of an enemy, accepted a cup, fent back all the 
reft, and rejoined Lucullus with all poffible ex¬ 
pedition. 

Uierviru) This embafly had a good effeft in favour of * 

Mithridates. Hitherto Tigranes had fhewn 

'llitbridL himfelf very cold in refpeft to the interefts of 
tnand his father-in-law; and if he had ferved him be- 
'Tigrana. fore by entering Cappadocia, his only end had 

been to aggrandize himfelf. In the lait place, 
he had fent him no aid againft Lucullus; and 
during a confiderable time, that Mithridates 
had been in his dominions, Tioranes had neg- 

' O C/ 

lefted him fo much as not to fee him, and leave 
him in diftant places, where he W2S kept ra¬ 
ther as a prifoner, than treated as a King. The 
Armenian now changed his conduft in regard 
to him, invited him to come to his Court, and 
had frequent conferences with him. 

♦ 
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The 
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The two Kings began by explaining them-A R. 682. 
felves frankly concerning the fufpicions they had Ant.C.70. 

conceived of each other ; and that coft fome of 
their friends and counfellors dear, upon whoni 

they laid the blame of their mifunderftandings. 

Of the number of thofe who perifhed on this 
account, was Metrodorus of Scepfis, a man who 
with much learning had alfo the talent of elo¬ 
quence, and who had been admitted fo highly 
into the friendfhip and confidence of Mithri- 
dates, that he ufed to call him his father. Me¬ 
trodorus had in reality upon an important and 
delicate occafion forgot what he owed his ma¬ 
iler. For having been fent by Mithridates to 
Tigranes to demand aid, and the King of Ar¬ 
menia having faid to him, But for you, Metro - 
dor us, what do you advife me? he had anfwered, 

As ambajfador I exhort you to comply , hut as your 
friend , do not give you that advice . Tigranes, 
in the convention of which we are fpeaking, 
repeated this to Mithridates, who having for 
fome time before been difiatisfied with Metro¬ 
dorus, immediately put him to death. Tigra¬ 
nes did not believe, that the thip^would have 
been carried fo far, and was forn' Tor the death 
of a perfon, whofe fecret himlflf had betrayed. 

He gave him magnificent obfequies * a late and 
frivolous amends tor the lofs of life by hi^ indis¬ 
cretion. *. 

• § 

Lucullus had no fooner received the dnfwer Heradu 
of Tigranes, than he prepared to carry the 
into that Prince’s dominions. He fee out from 
Afia, went to rejoin his army in Ppntus, andMtmlon. 
on his arrival found, that Cotta had at laft ta¬ 
ken Heraclea after a fiege of two years. But 
that Proconful however had not had the principal 
fhare in the fuccefs. He had fent for Triarius 
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with his Fleet to benege the place by fea, whilft 
he attacked it on the land-fide. Triarius beat 
the Heracleotae in a ica-re.hr, who had come 
out to give him battle. This advantage was 
not decifive ; the fiege continued a great while 
after. At length famine and dilute, which 
followed it, grievoufiy diflrcfling that unfor¬ 
tunate city, to compicat its miferies, a jcaloufy 
arofe between the commander of the garrifon, 
whom Mithridates had left there, and the in¬ 
habitants. Connacorix, fo that commander was 
called, fccking only to extricate himfeif out of 
danger at the expence of the city, had entered 
into a negotiation with the Romans. But he 
had applied to Triarius, becaufe he fufpe&ed 
Cotta’s perfidy. Triarius in confequence W’as 
introduced by treachery into the city, which he 
abandoned to be plundered; and Cotta only 
received the news of it from fuch of the Hera- 
cleotse, as fied into his camp. He was ex¬ 
tremely exafperated at it, and the two Generals 
were verv near attacking each other. Triarius 

* O 

at length aroeafed the Proconful and his troops, 
who wegHfcfs enraged than their leader, by 
promifina£g3§fj^tie the booty with them. Cotta 
compleagxFthe rum of Heraclea : he carried off 
great numbers of the inhabitants into captivity, 
and fearching out every thing that might have 
eicaped Triarius, he left nothing of any value; 
not fparing even the offerings confecrated in the 
Temples, nor the ftatues of the gods. In par¬ 
ticular, he did not forget an Hercules, whom 
the Heracleotm worfnipped 2s their tutelar di¬ 
vinity, but which was too rich not to excite 


Cotta’s avidity. For they had given him a club 
of gold, with a fkin and quiver full of arrows 

of the fame metal. After having poffeffed him- 

felf 
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fe!f of all the riches of Heraclea, Cotta caufed A.R.682. 

the city to be let on fire, the greateft part of Ant.C.yo* 
which was reduced to afhes. He afterwards re- ' 
turned into Italy *, leaving the troops, that had 
been under his command, to Lucullus. 

He was very ill received at Rome. The Cotta on 
Heracleotas had lent Ambaffadors thither to hit return 
complain of his violences: and the treafures f0 

with which he was feen to arrive, though he had 
loft part of his booty by Ihipwrecks, evidenced 0 /Stuator. 
againft him. The Senate gave the prifoners of 
Heraclea their liberty. The People, before 
whom the affair was laid, reftored it’s territory 
and port to the city, and prohibited the keeping 
of any of it’s inhabitants in flavery. With 
thefe mitigations Heraclea found it very difficult 
to recover fo dreadful a misfortune. As to 
Cotta, he had entirely loft his reputation •, and 
if we may believe Mcmnon, an Hiftorian of 
Heraclea, he was deprived of his dignity of 
Senator. Hedeftrved more rigorous treatment 
both for his incapacity, which had occafioned 
great Ioffes to the Romans, and for his cruelty 
and avarice. But what was very unjuft, thofe 
who envied Luculius, and were his enemies, 
made part of the reproaches which his colleague 
had drawn upon himftlf, fall upon that great 
General, fo worthy of every kind of praiie, 

Lucuilus continued to augment his glory every Sinope ta •* 
day. Soon alter he entered Pont us, he took Si- hen lv 
nope, an important city, in which Mithridates uu 
was born, and had paffed his infancy, and Appian. 
which for that reafon he had made the capital of Memnon. 
his dominions. Hie multiplicity of command¬ 
ants, which he had put in it, facilitated the con- 
queft of it to Lucullus, One of them, without 
waiting kill the Roman General arrived before 

E 3 the 
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the place, opened a treaty with him. But he 
•was difcovered and put to death by his colleagues. 
The two that remained, Cleochares the eunuch, 
andSeleucus the Pirate General, at firft prepared 
to make a good defence; and having even at¬ 
tacked a convoy that was coming to the Ro¬ 
mans by fea, with an efcort of fifteen (hips of 
war, they had the advantage in the fight, and 
took the tranfports. But when Lucollus came 
in perfon before Sinope, and had begun to at¬ 
tack the place vigoroufly, the two Command¬ 
ers defpaired of being able to re fid. They 

therefore chofe to fly by fea, without forgetting 
to make their troops firit plunder the city dur¬ 
ing the night, 2nd to load their (hips with all 
the riches they could carry off. On letting out 
they left the place in flames* which when Lu- 
cullus faw, he caufed the walls to be fcated, 
and eafily made himfclf matter of it. He could 
not prevent his foidiers at firft from committing 
great diforders and {laughter in a place taken 
by (form. But at length he put a (fop to their 
violence, prevented the entire ruin of the city, 
and treated as many of the inhabitants as had 
been able to efcape with great clemency. 
cf Plutarch adds a circumftance to this part of 
his narrative, which I fhould willingly omit, 
if I did not think myfelf as much obliged to 
give the Hiftory of the human mind a place 
here as that of other facts. Lucullus, fays he, 
the night before the taking of Sinope, dream; 
that he heard fomebody fay to him, Advance 
a little , Antolycus is coming to meet you. He did 
not comprehend the meaning of thofe words. 
But after having forced the city, being in pur- 
fuit of fome draggling pirates who had not yet 
quitted the port, he law a fine ftatue upon the 

(hore, 
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fhore, which the pirates had not had time to A.R. 682. 
put on board their Ihip. He afked who that A^C. 7 0 * 
ftatue reprefented, and he was anfwered, that 
it was Antolycus, the founder of Sinope. Lu- 
cullus then called to mind, continues Plutarch, 
what Sylla had recommended to him in his 
Commentaries, and the animadverfion he had 
made to him, to confider nothing as more cer¬ 
tain, and more worthy of entire belief, than 
what fhould be foretold to him in dreams. 

Fine Philofophy, and worthy of Pagan fjper- 
ftition ! Lucullus carried away the ftatue of 
Antolycus; but left the city all it*s other orna¬ 
ments of that kind. 

Sinope being taken, the only confideratle Pontus tn- 
place Mithridates had left, was the city of t j rl b J ,<b ‘ 
Amafia. It was foon furrendered ; and Pon-^f^ 

cullus paf- 
* fet the 

that Lucullus palled the winter in this country, winter 
to confirm his conqueft, and accuftom the Na- there. 
tion to the Roman government, Whilft he 
was there, he received Ambafiadors from Ma- 
chares, one of the fons of Mithridates who 
reigned in the Bofphorus. That Prince, feeing 
his father abandoned by all his fubjefts, abandon¬ 
ed him alfo; and having before courted the a- 
mity of Lucullus, during the fiege of Sinope, 
he lent him at the time we are fpeaking of a 
crown of gold. Lucullus on his fide acknow¬ 
ledged him King, and the ally and friend of 
the Roman People. 

Hortensius. A.R.682. 

Q. C^EciLius Metellus, afterwards fur- Ant C.69. 
named Creticus. 


tus was then entirely fubjected. It appears 
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A.R.6S3. Nothing was talked of but the preparations 
An:.C.69 0 f Tigranes, and it was reported, that he would 

foon enter Lycaonia and Cilicia with Mithri- 
,, dates, in order to go on and attack the Romans 

^ / ^ J i J CJ 

nartb <7. even in their Province of Afia. Lucullus was 

gainfi 77 - little terrified by thefe rumours, for which 
gran-j. f 2W n0 foundation. But he was furprized at 

■ the conduft of Tigranes, and with rcafon thought 
it ftrange, that he fhould delay aiding Mithri- 
dates, 3 tiII he law him entirely ruined, thereby ex- 
pofmg himfelf to the fame misfortune; whereas 
he ought to have aflifted him, whilft he fupported 
himfelf; and joining the forces of Armenia with 
thofe of Pontus, have prevented the downfal of 
his ally. 

Lucullus, defpifmg inch a weak enemy, did 
not think it confident to keep upon the defen- 
; and feeing the firft war at an end, by the 
entire fubjeftion of the Kingdom of Pontus, 
and the alliance of Machares, he left Sornatius, 
one of his Lieutenants, with fix thoufand men 
in the country, to keep it in awe, and to oppofe 
Mithriaates, in cafe that Prince fhould attempt 
to re-enter his dominions at the head often thou¬ 
fand men, whom Tigranes had given him : and 
as to himfelf, having only twelve thouland foot 
and three thoufand horfe, he prepared to march 
and attack in the heart cf his Kingdom, one of 
the moft powerful fovtreh 

World. 

His enterprize feemed rafh to many. They 
*&* could not conceive how he could venture with fo 
inter prize j- ew t r00 p S to throw himfelf into the mid ft: of 

T J warlike nations, of which the Cavalry was in- 
numerable, and to engage himfelf in an im- 

7 DO 

menfe country, broken by deep rivers, and 
•ftrrounded with mountains always covered with 

fnow. 
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fnow. His foldiers, who were befides not do- A.R.683. 
cile, followed him with reluftance; and he had c * 
occafion for all his authority even to oblige them ^ 
to march. In Rome, when his defign was 
known, the Orators, mitigated by his enemies, 
exclaimed, cc ThatLucullus made war produce 
“ war, not for the nccefiity or fervice of the 
“ Commonwealth, but to be always at the head 
“ of armies, to perpetuate himfelf in command, 

“ and continually to multiply riches by expo- 
“ fing the Commonwealth to great dangers.” 

Tnefc clamours were but too much heard, and 
had their effeft in the fequel. 

However, Lucullus purfued his plan, and af- lucullm 
ter having eroded the kingdom of Ariobarza- P a Jf ei the 
nes, a prince in alliance with the Romans, he 
advanced to the Euphrates. The winter was™ 
juft over, and he found that river fwollen and 
muddy in effedt of the melted fnows; which 
afflifted him extremely, becaufe he apprehend¬ 
ed, that it would coft him much time and 
pains to get boats, and make floats. But to¬ 
wards the evening the waters began to fall, 
and became fo low during the night, that 
at day-break, the river had not only return¬ 
ed within it’s bed, but feveral little iflands 
appeared in it, which Ihewed, that the waters 
were very low. This event feemed a prodigy 
to the people of the country j they confidercd 

Lucullus as a divine perfon, to whofe defires 
the river, contrary to all probability, conform¬ 
ed, in order to give him an eafy and commo¬ 
dious paflage. The Roman general made hafte 
to feize the interval, and palled the Euphrates 
without much difficulty. He incamped that 
day upon the banks of that river. The next and 
the following days, he crofted Sophene, with¬ 
out 
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A. R 6S3. out hurting the country in the lead* which 
Ant.C.69 gained him the affedtion of the inhabitants, fo 

that they received the Roman troops with 
joy, and fupplied them with all the provifions 
they had occafion for. He was extremely de- 
firous to advance; and his foldiers having ex- 
preffed fome eagernefs to attack a fort, which 
was faid to be full of riches, There's the fort we 
muft take , faid Lucullus to them, pointing to 
mount Taurus, which was very diftant; What 
we leave behind us will be the reward of our vic¬ 
tory. He accordingly continued his march, 
and having paffed the Tigris, was at hand to 
attack Tigranocerta. 


Stnfelefs 
and ir.cre- 

dibit price 
0/ 77 - 

grantu 


It is impoffible not to be furprized to fee 
Lucullus penetrate in this manner without op- 
pofmon into the centre of the enemy’s coun¬ 
try. The fenfelefs and incredible pride of Ti- 
granes is the caufe of it. The firft who brought 
the news of Lucuilus’s approach, for the re¬ 
ward of his fervice had his head cut off. Af¬ 
ter luch an example we may naturally fuppofe, 
that no body was in hade to give that Prince 
advice of the motions of the Roman army; 
and whilft his dominions were actually a prey 
to the enemy, he was flattered by his Courtiers, 
who told him, “ That Lucullus would be a 
“ great General indeed, if he only ventured to 
“ day for him at Ephefus, and if he did not fly 
ct immediately from Afia, when he fhould fee 
“ the innumerable multitude of combatants he 
u had to oppofe.” Such was the blindnefs of 
this foolifh Prince •, a foul too weak, fays Plu¬ 
tarch, (a) to fuftain the weight of his fortune, 
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like thofe puny conftitutions, that wine inebri-A.R. 683. 
ates, and overcomes. ^ nt * 

At length one of thofe, who had moft accefs Q ne 0 ^ is 

to him, Mithrobarzenes, ventured to tell him Generals 


the truth, and to declare the arrival of Lu- defeated 
callus. Tigranes always befotted with his gran- andkilUd. 
deur, gave him three thoufand horfe, and a 
ftrong body of foot, with orders to bring him 
the General of the enemy alive, and to cut 
the reft to pieces. The commiftion was more 
eafy to give, than to execute. Mithrobarzanes 
afted on this occafion like a brave man. When 


he approached, part of Luculius’s army was 
pitching their camp, and the other was ftill upon 
it’s march. That general apprehended being at¬ 
tacked in that pofture, and detached Sextilius 
at the head of fixteen hundred horfe, and of a 

like number of the foldiers of the legions and 
light armed infantry, commanding them to ob- 
ferve the Armenians, and to prevent them from 
advancing; but without fighting. Sextilius 
found it impoftible to obey thefe orders. Mithro¬ 
barzanes advanced and charged him with fuch 
fury, as obliged him to ftand upon his defence. 
An engagement enfued, in which Mithrobarzenes 
was killed, and his troops put to flight,, and cut 


to pieces. 

Tigranes then began to conceive, that there Tigrans' 
might be fome danger in the affair for himfelf •, abandons 

O O # fT' 

and being obliged to abandon Tigranocerta, he lt i ran0 ‘ 
retired towards mount Taurus, to draw together 
his forces from all parts of his dominions, fend¬ 
ing at the fame to inform Mithridates to join 
him. Lucullus fcnt out different detaqhments, 


both to prevent as much as poffible the joining 
of the troops, that arrived from all fides to Ti¬ 
granes, as to harrafs that prince himfelf in his 

s " retreat. 
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A.R.685. retreat. Murena fell upon him in a pafs, where 
Ant.€.65* he was obliged to make the troops that were 

with him, file off: he put them into diforder, 
killed a great number, and forced the King him- 
felf to fly with precipitation, leaving all his bag¬ 
gage to the viftor. 

Lucullw, Thefe firft advantages of the Romans were 
toforceTi- happy beginnings, but not fufficient to give 

| r ^ J ^theman abfolute fuperiority. Lucullus feared 
ficwTi- nothing fo much as not to have an opportunity 
granocer - to give battle ; for he could not fupport himfelf 
ta, in an enemy’s country only by continual vifto- 

ries. Accordingly, to induce Tigranes to come 
to a general battle, he refolved to befiege Ti- 
granocerta, which was the beloved city of that 
Prince, his own work and glory ; convinced, 
that he could never fuffer the danger of a place 
io dear to him, without attempting fomething 
for it’s defence. He had, as we have laid, found¬ 
ed it himfelf, and given it his own * name. 
He had fortified it with walls fifty cubits high ; 
and of fuch a thicknels, that at bottom they in¬ 
cluded ftables for a vaft number of horfes. He 
had added a citadel to it. He had alfo built 
him a Palace in it, and in the fuburbs he had 
parks of vaft extent for hunting, and great 
pieces or pools of water. His iubjefts in emu¬ 
lation of each other, to make their court to their 
Prince, had fpared no expence for adorning it 
with fine buildings. It was full of riches, 
paintings and ftatues of the greateft Matters. 
He had carried his paffion for peopling this city 
fo far, as to tranfport to it by force all nations, 
Greeks, Affyrians, Gordysenians, Arabians, 



Tigranccnta ignif.is city of Tigranes. 
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whofc cities he deftroyed, and obliged the peo-A.R. 683. 
pie to fettle at Tigranocerta. Ant.c.69. 

Lucullus had judged right, and the event gt 
was as he had forefcen. Tigranes, at firft a lit- a t firjl a 
tie humbled by the blows he had received, gave bttU bum* 
ear to the counfds of Mithridates, who wrote r£ ‘ 
to him himfelf, and caufed him to be told b y^a^^and 
Taxiles, one of his beft Generals, that he Ihould mov % es a . 
not give the Romans battle ; and that they were gainjl Lu~ 
invincible in aftion ; but that he would deftroy cu ^ us - 
them, by employing his numerous Cavalry to 
cut off their provifions. Nothing could be wifer, 
or better judged. But when Tigranes faw fo 
great a number of different nations affembled 
round him, Armenians and Gordyasnians, Medes 
and Adiabenians, led by their Kings; Arabians 
from the parts adjacent to the fea near Babylon, 
Albanians and Iberians from the coafts of the 
Cafpian fea ; and even the free nations and No- 
mades (Tartars) in the neighbourhood of Araxes, 
who being fubjed to no Princes, were allured 
by the prefents and pay of the King of Arme¬ 
nia, that Prince then refumed courage j and 
that confidence was Bill augmented by the dif- 
courfe of all around him, who at banquets and 
councils vented nothing but empty boafts and 
arrogant menaces. Tigranes’s pride was puffed 
up again to fuch an height, that Taxiles was very 
near paying the price of his head, for having 
continued to oppofe thedefignof giving battle. 
Mithridates, who diffwaded him from it in like 
manner, became fufpeded of envying him. 

With this thought, he was for making halte, 
lead the King of Pontus fhould arrive and fhare 
the glory of defeating the Romans with him ; 
and declaring, that he was very forry, he had 
only Lucullus, and not all the Roman Generals 

together 
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A.R.6S3. together to fight, he began his march with his 

Ant.C.69. whole army. 

His forces were in reality fo numerous, that 
it is no wonder they fhould infpire fo vain a 
Prince with great confidence. He had twenty 
thoufand archers and {lingers, and fifty five 
thoufand horfe, feventeen thoufand of which 
were compleatly armed in fteel armour. His 
infantry amounted to an hundred and fifty thou¬ 
fand men, and the pioneers and workmen to 
thirty five thoufand. When this prodigious 
multitude had palled mount Taurus, and was 
near enough to be perceived from Tigrano- 
certa, the befieged raifed cries of joy, and 
from the tops of the walls menaced the Ro¬ 
mans, by fhewing them that cloud of aven¬ 
gers. But their joy was fhort lived. 

Imllhs Lucullus called a council to deliberate up- 
marcha to on the refolution he fliould take. Some were 
me: him. for having him raife the fiege, and march 

againft Tigranes \ others advifed him to con¬ 
tinue the fiege, and not to leave fo impor¬ 
tant a place with fo ftrong a garrifon be¬ 
hind him. He told them, that each of 


their opinions feparately were wrong, but that 
both together were right. He divided his 
army, left Murena with fix thoufand foot be¬ 
fore Tigranocerta 3 and taking with him the 
reft of his infantry, which fcarce amounted 
to ten thoufand men, with all his cavalry, 
and about a thoufand troops armed with mif- 


TUafant- five weapons, he advanced boldly againft the 
ms of tbe Armenians, and incamped in a great plain 
Armenian! U p 0n t h e bank of a river that is not named. 

When the enemy faw this fmall body of 




'tt* */ tbr men, they vied with each other in making 
> jells of them. Some of them were fo fure 
"*v r - of 
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of their fpoils, that they played at dice for A.R 68$; 
them. Each of the Generals and Kings, that Ant.C.694 
compofed the court of Tigranes, went to of¬ 
fer to attack that handful of Romans with 

their own people, againft whom, faid they, 

it is below the dignity of the King of Kings 
to move in perfon. Tigranes himfelf was 
for fhewing his wit on the occafion, and faid 
the following words, which are become fa¬ 
mous: If they are Ambajfadors , there are too 
many of them ■, and if foldiers> too few . The 
day parted thus in jefts and bravadoes.- 
The next morning Lucullus having made 
his troops ftand to their arms, he prepared 
to pafs the river. The Barbarians were to 
the Eaft *, but as the river made an angle to 
the Weft at the place where it was eafieft to 
crofs it, Lucullus in moving to that ford, 
feemed to turn his back upon the enemy. 
Tigranes who perceived that motion, began 
to triumph, and calling Taxiles, See, faid he, 
your invincible Romans are flying from us . Tax¬ 
iles replied, I wijb your Majefty*s good fortune 
may at this time -produce what I always thought 
incredible . But I fee their arms glitter ; and 

know when they are upon a march; that they 
cover them with uppercoats of leather . When 
they advance againft an enemy , they have their 
jhields and helmets uncovered , bright and Jhin - 
ing. Whilft he was ftill fpeaking thefe word$, 
the firft of the Roman Eagles was feen to 
wheel about, followed by the*whole column, 
in order to pafs the river. How , cried out Ti¬ 
granes two or three times, in the greateft a- 
itonifhment, thofe people are coming to us! He 
then applied to drawing up his army with great 

He took the centre himfelf, 


precipitation 


gave 
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A . R. 683. gave the right to the King of the Medes, 

Ant.C.69. and the left to the King ot the Adiabenians. 

He ported in the front of the right wing 
that heavy unweildy Cavalry, in which the 
Barbarians placed great confidence. 

2 an!e. When Lucullus was juft about to pafs the 

river, fomebody oblcrved to him, that he was 
going to fight on an unlucky day. It was 
the 6th of October, the day in which Csepio 
had formerly be n defeated by the Cimbri, 
and which from that time parted as ominous, 
and was marked as fuch in the Roman Ca¬ 
lendar. V/dl then , faid Lucullus, I am going 

to make a lucky day of it . At the fame in- 
lfant, he parted the river, and marched firft 
towards the enemy, with a cuirafs on, wrought 
in the manner of fhells one over the other, 
and a robe with deep fringes. He held his 
fword drawn in his hand, to fhew his troops 
that it was necefiary to join an enemy accu- 
ftomed to fight at a diftance, and to deprive 
them, by a ludden and expeditious approach, 
of the fpace they required for difeharging 
their darts and arrows. 

He turned luddenly on the heavy armed 

Cavalry ; who appeared on the enemy’s right •, 
and having obferved, that they occupied the 
foot of an hill, on the top of which was a 
fpace of even ground, to which the afeent 
was not difficult, he gave orders to the Thra¬ 
cian and Gaulilh horfe to take that heavy 
Cavalry in flank, and to endeavour with their 
iwords to make them drop the long lances 
which they carried, wherein their whole force 
confifted. For as to the reft, pinioned in 
fome meafure in their armour, without their 
pikes, they could neither aft themfelves, nor 

do 
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do any hurt to the enemy. At the fame 683. 
time Lucullus putting himfelf at the head ofAm.C.69. 
two cohorts, puflied forwards to gain the top 
of the hill, feconded by the ardour of his 
foldiers; who feeing their Genera! march fore- 
molt on foot, without regarding either fatigue 
or danger, followed him with courage and 
entire confidence. 

When he arrived at the top he cried out 
twice, "The vi Story is ours , .foldiers , the viStory 
is ours! and he ordered thofe who attended 
him, not to difcharge their javelins, but to 
keep them in their hands, in order to wound 
the enemy with them in their legs and thighs, 
which were the only uncovered parts of their 
bodies. There was no occafion to come to 
that. Thofe valiant Troopers, all covered 
with iron, had not the courage fo much as 
to wait the coming up of the Romans •, and 
as foon as they faw them approach, they fhame- 
fully fled, raifing great cries. Nor was this 
all. In their terrible fright they threw them- 
felves and their horfes into their Infantry, 
which they beat down, and put into dilbrder; 
fo that without either a wound, or a drop of 

blood Hied, that infinite number of men were 
diipcrfed and defeated. The Romans had on- 
iy to kill thofe Barbarians who fled before 
them, or rather would have fled, for they 
could not, becaufe their ranks were clofed, 
and being of great depth they clogged each 
other in fuch a manner, that they could not 
clear themfeives to fly. 

Tigranes had fled amongft the firft with flight of 
a few followers; and feeing his fon in the Tigrams. 
fame condition with himfelf, he took off his. 

' diadem, and gave it him weeping, exhort- 

Vol, XI. F ing 
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ing him at the fame time to fly a different 
way. The .young Prince did not dare to 
put on the diadem, and gave it to one of 
his pages, in whom he placed moft confi¬ 
dence. That page, being taken priloner, was 
carried to Lucuilus *, and the diadem of Ti~ 
gr2nes was a part of the fp oils, and fell into 
the hands of the viftors. 

The (laughter was horrible, and the more 
fo, as Lucuilus had taken the precaution to 
forbid his foidiers to amufe themfelves in 
fpoiling the dead. Accordingly marching 
over bracelets and gorgets, inriched with pre¬ 
cious (tones, they puriued the Barbarians very 
far, continually putting them to the fword, 
: rill their General, feeing the viftory entirely 
compleat, gave the fignal for retreating. 
The Romans then returning the fame way 
they had moved, gathered the fpoils at their 
eafe. It is faid, that on the fide of the 
Armenians above an hundred thouland foot 
perifhed with almoft all their Cavalry. The 
Romans had only an hundred wounded, and 

five killed. 

We here fee the prodigy of Sylla’s vic¬ 
tory at Cheronea repeated. One would al¬ 
moft believe, that the lofs of the Armenians 
was either exaggerated, or that of the Romans 
diminifhed, at pleafure. But it is certain, that 
all the nncients, who have fyoke ot this 
event, have exhaufted themfelves in expreff 
fing their iurprize. One, according to Plu¬ 
tarch, faid, That the fun had never feen fuch 
a day \ another, That the Rowans were even 
chained to have drawn their /words againft fnch 
contemptible enemies. Livy obferved, that the 
Romans had never gained a viftory, in which 

their 
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their number was fo much inferior to that ofA.R. 683. 
the enemy ^ for the conquerors were not the Ant.C.69. 

twentieth part of the conquered. 

But a more important obfervation is that Important 
made by the military men upon the con- oh J er<va ^ 
dud of Lucullus. They admired, as he had 
to make war fucceflively with two great and Lucullus. 
powerful Kings, that he had known how to 
conquer them by the quite different methods 
of protradion and expedition. For he ex- 
haufted Mithridates before Cyzicum, and af¬ 
terwards at Cabirae, by delays, and almoft 
without adion, and he crufhed Tigranes by 
hafte and adivity. He therefore acquired a 
glory, very uncommon amongft Generals, of 
employing both an adive flownefs, and a 
boldnefs that annihilates danger by preventing 
it. 

Mithridates was deceived by the latter; Mithri. 
and imagining that Lucullus would ad with*?*/"™' 

and circumfpedion, he did^^/* 
not think himfelf obliged to ufe diligence* 
for joining Tigranes. He was apprized of 
his ally’s defeat by thole, who met him in 
their flight. He fought the King of Armenia, 
and having found him in a wretched condi¬ 
tion, dejeded, terrified, in want of all things, 
he did not infult his misfortune ; and having 
difmounted he deplored with him their common 
calamities, gave him a train and a guard fuic- 
able to his rank, and endeavoured to re-animate 
him in refped to the future. Thofe two 
Princes in confequence applied themfelves to 
affembling new forces. 

The natural confequence of Lucullus’s vie- 
tory, was the taking of Tigranocerta. That and de¬ 
wy however did not furrender immediately ,flruRionof 

F 2 Manceus, 7 *™'- 

aria. 
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A. R 6S3. Manceus, who was it’s governor, undertook 
Ant.C.69. t0 defend it j and he did not fail to find 

the Romans employment for fome time, ei- 

XipV.;l* n P ecial 'y Wlt ^ affiftance of naphtha , which 
cx Dions they difcharged upon them. This is a kind 

of bitumen, which eafily kindles, that takes 
hold of every thing, and which water itfelf 
can icarce extinguifh. But a divifion arofe 
in the city. Manceus diftrufting the Greeks, 
and with reafon, (for they were all for open¬ 
ing the gates to the Roman general) difarm- 
ed them. The latter apprehending fomething 
worfe, rofe in a body, and having armed 
themfelves with clubs, and wrapt their ha¬ 
bits round their left arms to ferve them in- 
flead of bucklers, they fought the Barbarians, 
who, compleatly armed as they were, could 
not refill them ; and the victors, as fall as 
they beat dowrn any one, feized their arms. 
They were then in a condition to give terror ; 
and having made themfelves matters of fome 
of the towers, that flanked the walls, they 
called to the Romans, and aflifted them in 


* Akcxt 

diverse 

hundred 

tboufand 

founds. 

f About 

twenty 

i 

+ * '1 r 
^ ✓ a ** * • 


entering. 

Lucullus having in this manner taken Ti- 

granocerta, put only the King’s treafures in¬ 
to the quaeftors hands, and gave up the city 
to be plundered by the troops. There were 
found in it, without including the reft, * eight 
thoufand talents of gold and filver coined ; 
and the general further diftributed t eight 
hundred denarii to each foldier. Tigranes had 
drawn together abundance of comedians, mu- 

ficians, and dancers, for the opening of a 
theacre, which he had caufed to be erec¬ 
ted. The conqueror referved them to cele¬ 
brate the games, which he fhould give at 

his 
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his triumph. He fent home all the Greeks A R.683. 
into their own country, fupplying them with Ant.C.69. 
the expences of their journey. He treated 
the Barbarians in the fame manner, whom TV 
granes had forced from their own countries to 
fettle at Tigranocerta, which was deftroyed in 
this manner before it was entirely finifhed. 
Luculius reduced it to the condition of a mean 
little town, and by difperfing the inhabitants of 
a fingle city, repeopled a great number, which 
confidered him as their benefadtor and fecond 
founder. 

Everything (a) elfe fucceeded in like man- Luculius 
ner to this central, more defirous of 
glory of juftice and humanity than of that 
acquired by arms. • And indeed, fays Plu* 
tarch, his army, and ftill more fortune, di- Barba- 
vided the latter with him; whereas the other rians. 
was entirely due to his perfonal qualities and 
the lenity of a generous foul, improved by 
ftudy and polite learning. Accordingly he 
fubjefted the Barbarians by this method even 
without employing force. He had found in 
Tigranocerta feveral illuftrious princeffes, whomDi 0 
he treated with all the regard due to their XXXV. 
fex and rank; and he thereby acquired the 
amity of the princes their husbands, who were 
in the fervice of Tigranes. The Arabian kings 
came of themfelves to him, to put all their 
interefts into his hands. The nation of the So- pb t . 
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phenians, promifcd him obedience} and that of 
the Gcrdvenians conceived fuch an affection for 
h;m, t:ut they were tor leaving their country 
and cities to ioliow him with their wives and 
children. So warm an attachment for Lucullus 
was cccafioned by the following circumftance. 

When Appius Claudius was lent ambafiador 
to Tigranes, he had made a confiderable flay 
at Antioch, expecting that prince, who was 
actually employed at the fiege of Ptoiemais. 
The Roman did not lofe his time ; and knowing 
that Zarbienus, King of the Gordyenians, im¬ 
patient: y bore the tyranny of Tigranes, he 
founded him, and opened a negotiation with 
him. But the intrigue was difeovered, and the 
King of the Gordyenians was put to death with 
his wife and children, before the Romans enter¬ 
ed Armenia. V/hen Lucullus was mailer of 
the country, he did not forget that unfortunate 
ally. He went to Gordyenia, caufed obfequies 
to be celebrated to him, erected a funeral pile, 
which he adorned magnificently, as well with 
what the Gordyer.ian prince had pofieffed of 
moil valuable, as out of the fpoils conquered 
from Tigranes; he let fire to it himfelf, and 
made the cuflomary libations with the relations 
and friends of Zarbienus. And laftly, he eredt- 
ed a fuperb monument to him, employing for 
that ufe pait of the treafures, which he found in 
the palace of that prince. The reward of thefe 
humane acts of refpecr, was the affedtion which 
the ancient fubjects of Zarbienus conceived for 
him. He found alio in his magazines three 
millions of (a) medimni cf corn: fo that the Ro¬ 
man army enjoyed the utmoft plenty, and a 


[a) About f.ftitr. millions of cur bufbcls. 
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general was infinitely admired, who without A.R. 683. 
receiving a fingle drachma from the public *^£.69. 
treafury, fuftained the expences of the war by 
the war itfelf. 

In the mean time Tigranes and .Mithridates Thrar.es 
fpared no pains to draw the King of Parthia ft 'ids am- 
into their alliance, who was then called Sina- bafjadvs 
truces (*). Tigranes fcnt ambafladors to him, 
offering to cede iVlcfopotamia, Adiabenia, and,^'^ 
that part of Armenia, which the Parthians had ter of Mi- 
formerly taken from him, and he had after- thridates 
wards reconquered. Mithridates wrote alio a t0 toe I ame 
letter to Sinatruces. His letter is dill extant 
amongff the fragments of Sailuft. He fhews Appian. 
in it great addrels and ability, and reprefentsMemnon. 
things in the light mod advantagious to his in- ^10. 
terefts, and molt proper to make imprefiion 
upon the prince he dcfires to gain. There had 
been wars between Tigranes and the Kings of 
Parthia*, and the prelent fituation of the affairs 
of the two Kings of Pontus and Armenia did 
not invite him to join with them. Mithridates 
prevents thofe two objeftions, and endeavours 
to give them the turn of proofs. Tigranes (<?}, 
fays he, u now humbled, will receive the law 
“ from you, and buy your alliance with fuch 
“ conditions as you (ball dittate: and as to 
“ my misfortunes, if fortune had deprived me 
“ of many things, file has at lead taught me 
“ experience, the bed fource of good counfcl *, 


* Some authors fay Pbra- dendi ; &, q lod ttorentibus 
bates [on of Sinatmees. optabile ell, .ego non vali- 

(«) Hie obnoxiuf, qualem diffimus prxbeo cxcniplum, 
tu vole?, focietatem accipiec: qua reftius tua componas. 
mi hi Fortuna, mnltis rebus Sailuft, 
ereptis, ufum dcdit bcr.e fua- 
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1 and nothing is more defirable for a great 
King like you, whole affairs are in a flourifh- 


(l 


cc 
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ing condition, than to have an example in 
me, that may fnew you the method of fup- 
porting yourlelf, and conducting your affairs 
with more iuccefs than 1 have done.” 

Here follows a violent invective againfl the 
Romans, in which Mithridates endeavours to 
prove, by reciting all their hiftory, their infa- 
tiabie ambition, and unbounded avidity. To 
thefe motives he aferibes the war they made on 
him, of the events of which he repeats an a- 
bridgment, giving an artificial account of his de¬ 
feats, which he attributes to unfortunate circum- 
frances, treafons, and fhipwrecks. From thence 
he proceeds to infinuate to the King of Parthia, 
that he is menaced with the lame dangers. 
u Do you (a) not know, fays he, that the Ro- 
“ mans, fince the ocean fet bounds to their 
“ conquefts on the fide of the weft, have 
“ turned their arms towards the countries in¬ 
habited by us ? 

they have had nothing, which has not been 
the fruits of injuftice and violence, their 
houfes, their wives, lands, empire ? A vile 
mixture of wretches in their origin, with- 
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That from the beginning 


(4) An ignores Romanos, 
poitquam ad Occidentcm 
p:rgcr.:ibcs fin era Oceania 
feci:, a r ma hue corvertiffu ? 
recce qu-dq jam a prir.cirio 
nil raptum habere ; do mum 
ccr.juge?, agros, imperii, m : 
convenes r.) ;m, fir.e r-.tr’a, 
fire parentibus, pcfte conci- 
tes c:b;s terrarum : auibus 

A 

T.cn humane. u!la nc-nue di- 

A 

t:l 2 cbdant, quin locics 


nrr.icos procul juxta fitos 
ir.cpes foter.tefque trabant 
excidantque ; omniaque non 
ferva, & mr.xime regna, ho- 
lt*];a decant —Romani in 
cmr.e; anna haber-c ; acerri- 
1?,?. in eo^ qcibus victis fpoba 
maxima font. Audendo, & 
faliendo, & bella ex bellis 
ferendo magni fadti, perhunc 
morem ext'inguent omnia, 
aui Occident. 
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“ out country, without relations, founded for A. R.685. 
“ the misfortune of the univerfe : neither di- ^nt.C 69. 
“ vine nor human laws prevent them from at- 
“ tacking and deflroying all that oppofe them, 

<c even allies and friends, neighbouring or 
“ foreign ftates, the weak or the powerful; 

“ in a word, they regard all as enemies, that 
“ do not fubmit to the yoke of flavery, and 
“ efpecially Kings. Arms they bear againft 
ct all mankind, but particularly thofe from 
“ whofe defeat th°y hope the greateff fpoils. 

“ Become great by audacity, deceit, and by 
<c making one war produce another, they muft, 

<c in purfuing the fame conduft, either bear 
“ down all before them, or perifh them- 
“ felves. 55 


And laftly Mithridates promifes Sinatruces 
an eafy and certain fuccefs, if he will unite with 
him and Tigranes •, and at the fame time, as 
the laft motive, fets before him (a) the glory 
he will acquire, at once by aiding great Kings, 
and deftroying the robbers of the univerfe. 

Lucullus had advice of this negotiation, and i ucu ii us /, 
endeavoured to render it abortive. The King for attack- 
of Parthia heard the propofals of both parties, *”% tlje 

with the refolution to comply with neither, but^ 7 ^ 
to remain neuter. He was too much afraid of i sh ' re * entm 
the Romans, either to draw their arms upon ed by the 
him, or to promote an exceflive increafe of their difobedi- 
power in his neighbourhood. Lucullus diflatif- e . nceo (. 
fled with this fluctuating and ambiguous con- tiers% 
duft, and befides ardent for glory, refolved to 
attack him. He thought it glorious for him 
in the courfe of the fame war to dethrone three 


{*) Te ilia fama fequetur, Regibus latrones 
au\i!io profcSum iuagnis QppreJQiTs. 
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Kings, 
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A• R t ?; Kings, and to carry his arms fucceffively, al- 
As;C:;,. wa y 5 invincible, and always victorious, thro’ 

the three greaceft: empires at that time under 
heaven. 

He therefore fent orders to Sornatius, whom 
he had left in Pontus, as we have faid, with 
fix thoufand men, to join him with thofe troops 
in Gordyenia, from whence he intended to en¬ 
ter the country of the Parthians. But Sornatius’s 
loldiers, that had long been hard to govern, 
and mutinous, then fnewed their infolence open¬ 
ly ^ for neither perfwafion, nor authority, 
could reduce them to march. On the contrary 
they declared, that they would not even con¬ 
tinue in Pontus, but would abandon it, and re¬ 
turn to Italy. The example of this difobedience 
reached the camp of Lucullus like a contagion. 
His foldiers grown rich, and accuftomed to 
voluptuoufnefs, were at length for renouncing 
the fatigues of war, and enjoying repofe. Ac¬ 
cordingly, from their being informed of the re¬ 
volt of thofe in Pontus, they cried them up as 
men of courage. “ Let us follow their exam- 
“ pie, faid they. Have we not ferved long 
“ and glorioufly enough to deferve to be dif- 

“ miffed, and to conceive thoughts of an agree- 
“ able and honourable retreat ?” Thefe mur¬ 
murs forced Lucullus to renounce the defign of 
making war with the Parthians, and he pre¬ 
pared to march againft Tigranes. 

^ Q. Marcius Rex. 

“".CIS. L. CiECILIUS Metellvs. 
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had paffed the winter In 
making new preparations. At the beginning 
of the fpring they found that they had affembled 

an 
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an army of fcventy thonfand foot and thirty- A.R.6S4. 
five thoufmd horfe. Mithridates, whom Ti-Ant.C.68, 
granes taught, by his misfortunes, {offered to take 
upon him-the principal command, had raifed 
thcle troops in Armenia, had divided them ac¬ 
cording to tne Roman method, and caufed 
them to be exercifed by officers of experi¬ 
ence, his own fubjefts. He had alfo caufed 
great quantities of arms to be made in all the 
cities. However, with all this, the two Kings 
did not go in queft of Lucullus, but the Roman 
general paffed mount Taurus to join them. 

He fet out in the midft of fummer, and was Luca Has 
much furprized, when he haci paffed the moun-/’.-#* 
tains to find the country on the other fide (till 
entirely verdant. The mountains and woods, 
with which Armenia abounds, retard the fine v 
feafon there. Thefe remains of winter did not 
prevent him from adting •, and purfuing his 
plan of bringing the enemy to a battle, he 
ravaged the country, and alfo endeavoured to 
feize the magazines, which the two Kings had 
provided for their armies. On this occafion 
there were feveral fkirmifhes, in which the Ro¬ 
man foot had always the advantage. Hut the 
Armenian cavalry very much incommoded the 
Romans, fighting after the Parthian manner, 
and becoming often more formidable when 
they fied. They alfo made ufe of arrows, of 
which the wounds were very dangerous; be- 
eaufe thofe arrows had two iron points, one of 
which being weakly fattened to the principal 
blade, entered into the wound ; but as it was 
very fmall and had feveral beards, it could 
not be extra&ed without great pain and diffi¬ 
culty. 

Lucullus, 


i 
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A.R.68±. Lucullus, on the whole, had however the 
Ant.C.68, advantage. He was matter ■ of the flat coun- 

a CI 7> an ^ Mithridates, incamped on an emi- 
battle, he nence, continually avoided a general aftion *, 
prepares whilft Tigranes with the cavalry harraffed the 

fofoi* Romans in the plain. This manner of making 
jurtaxata. war jjj noc at a jj p u ; t the Roman general. 

He therefore determined to employ the fame 
expedient he had ufed the year before for for¬ 
cing the enemy to a battle; and he marched 
with defign to befiege Artaxata, one of the 
royal cities of Tigranes, in which were his 
wives and younger children. He judged with 
reafon, that lb tender an intereft would not fuf- 
fer the King of Armenia to remain quiet. Ac¬ 
cordingly Tigranes no fooner perceived the de¬ 
fign of Lucullus, than he marched to meet him, 
and incamped upon the bank of the river Ar- 
janias, which the Romans were to pafs in their 

way to Artaxata. 

♦ 

Lucullus thought, that to fee the enemy and 
U ‘. : r to conquer them, was the fame thing. Accord- 
Lu ingly full of confidence, he patted the river, 
cuius and drew up his army in battle. His front 
caiyt.e confifted of twelve cohorts, making in all fix 

thoufand men. The other cohorts formed the 


body of referve, to move on all Tides as it 
might be neceffary ; for the great number of 
the enemy made the Roman general appre¬ 
hend, that they might endeavour to furround 
him. As foon as they came to blows, the Ro¬ 
man infantry had foon decided the viftory. 
The Barbarians, as well horfe as foot, could not 
ftand their ground before them, who no fooner 
appeared, than they betook themfelves to flight. 
Three Kings were prefent at this battle. Ti¬ 
granes, Mithridates, King of Pontus, and ano- 
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ther Mithridates, King of the Medes. NotA.R.684. 
one of the three fhewed lefs refolution than the An t*C.68. 
King of Pontus: he fled fhamefully; being 
long accuftomed to make no refiftance againft 
Lucullus. The Barbarians were entirely de¬ 
feated. The daughter however was not fo 
great as in the battle of the preceding year; 
but there were more perfons of note among the 
dead. 

Tigranes had been entirely ruined, if the The muti* 
Roman troops had anfwered the ardour and ac 
tivity of their general. Lucullus was for pufh- 0 iers 
mg the conquered enemy, and compleating the him from 
conqueft of the vaft dominions of the King of compleat- 
Armenia. The badnefs of the feafon abfolutely in g the 
difgufted his foldiers. It was now the autum- C 0 J^ ue ^ °f 

P , , , Armenia . 

nal equinox, and the country was already co¬ 
vered with froft and fnow, which rendered the 
rivers impracticable. Thefe difficulties did not 
ftop Lucullus. But a difobedient army, which 
had once before given their general the law, 
could not fail of carrying their point with fo 
fpecious a pretext. Accordingly, after having 
marched with tranquillity enough for fome 
days, they on a fudden began to fhew their re¬ 
pugnance. At firft they behaved with fome 
kind of moderation, fending their tribunes to 
make their remonftrances to Lucullus. But not 
obtaining any thing by this method, they af- 
fembled in bodies in a tumultuous manner, and 
during the night nothing was heard but con- 
fufed and menacing cries from their tents; fo 
that the general feeing all things prepared for a 
revolt, was exceedingly embarraffed. 

He had recourfe to exhortations and entrea¬ 
ties, conjuring his foldiers to have but a little 
patience, 'till they had compleated the deftruc- 

tion 
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A.R.634. tion of the Carthage of Armenia. So he called 
Ant.C.&S. t j ie c j t y 0 f which was laid to have 


been built by Hannibal, when that iliuftrious 
fugitive, after the defeat of Antiochus, had re¬ 


tired from the court of Artaxias, the head of 
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ard ta[es 



the houle from which Tigranes was defcended. 
Lucullus was therefore for animating his troops 
by the motive of deftroying that monument 
of the greateft enemy the Romans had ever 
had. But nothing was capable of altering 
them : he was reduced to repafs mount Tau¬ 
rus, and fet down before Nifibis, a city fitu- 
ated in a mild climate, and in the midft of a 
fertile country. 

In this place, which was then important, and 
which in procefs of time became very famous 
under the emperors, Guras the brother of Ti¬ 
granes had the honour of commandant; but 
the perfon who really executed the fundions of 
that office, was the fame Callimachus, who had 


defended Amifus againft the Romans, and on 
quitting it had fet fire to it. Lucullus attack¬ 
ed Xifibis with vigour, and at the end of a few 
days carried it by ftorm. Guras, who became 
his prifoner, was treated with favour and hu¬ 


manity. But Callimachus, though he promifed 
to difcover hidden treafures, could not obtain 


grace. The victor caufed him to be laden 
with chains, and kept in that condition with his 
army ’til! his triumph ; refolving to make him 
then undergo the punifhment he deferved for 
burning of Amifus. He could not forgive 
him for having deprived him of the fatisfac- 
t:on of excrcifing his clemency and generofity, 
in refpeft to one of the moil iliuftrious of the 
Greek cities. 


The 
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The Roman army took up it’s winter-quar- A.R.684. 
ters in it’s new conqueft, and pafled the bad Ant.C.68* 
feafon commodioufty and at repofe in a good 
city and a fine country, 

M. Acilius Glabrio. 

C. Calpurnius Piso. 


A R.685. 
Ant.C.67. 


Hitherto Lucullus had been continually at- Beginning 
tended by the moft glorious prosperity. But 
from this period, as if the favourable wind, 
that had hitherto fo faithfully filled his fails/ 

had abandoned him on a fudden, he was obli¬ 
ged to ftruggle inceffantly with obftacles, and 
found rocks and quick-fands every where. His 
virtue fupported him : he was always the fame 
man, and of the fame undaunted courage; but 
that luftre, that felicity of fuccefs, was wanting 
.to all his enterprizes; and mifcarrying in every 
thing he undertook, he was very near lofing 
even the glory of his pad vidtories. 

He might have afcribed great part of this 
to himfelf, having taken no manner of pains 
to conciliate the affeftion of his foldiers. He^^,. 
did not know how to render himfelf amiable, tioit of bis 
and looked upon every ftep taken to pleafe"*^- 
thofe wbofe duty it was to obey, as a leffening 
of his perfon, and a degradation of command. 

His haughtinefs rofe fo high as to obferve no 
forms even with the principal officers of his 
army, and fuch as might become his equals. 

And thus we fee, that no human virtue is ex¬ 
empt from fome blot or failing. Lucullus, to 
confider him in every other light, appears a 
•moft accomplifhed perfon *, a great genera!, a 
great orator, one that loved and cultivated 
the fciences, full of probity and noble fenti- 

ments, 
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A R 6S;.ments, and capable of meriting efteem and even 
Ant.C.67. admiration, both in war and peace. He had 

wanted nothing, had he poffeffed the art of 
making himfelf beloved. 

Origin of The difcontent of his foldiers had a very re- 
tbi*M-on- mote origin. Two fucceffive winters, in which 
tcr.t of bis they had undergone great fatigues, firft near 
anxj. Cyzicum, and next before Amiius, had began 

to occafion their complaints. The winters that 
enfued, afforded them no great mitigation. 
They had been obliged to pafs them all either 
in the enemy’s country, or, if not, in camp ; 
for Lucullus never put his troops into quarters 
in any of the Greek cities, or of the allies of 
the Roman people. This difcipline was cer¬ 
tainly fevere ; and being attended with haughti- 
nefs of behaviour, it could but alienate the fol¬ 
diers, who knew, that their fubftitution had no 
longer duration than that of the fervice, and 
that when they returned into their country, and 
from foldiers were become citizens, they Ihouid 
repoffefs a kind of equality with their gene¬ 
ral. 


tiers are 


^ fd- ^ this bad difpofition of mind they received 
tiers are advice, that they were feconded in Rome by 
j upper ted haranguers, whom envy excited againft Lucul- 

' us , anc ^ who publickly accufed him of an infa- 
rj'oico dab 1 e avidity of command, and of riches. The 
disbands people were told, that Lucullus had not pufhed 


LJUU *7 *4 J 


part ^ either Mithridates or Tigranes with vigour, 
LucuLuj j 2 f ter having defeated them j in order to leave 

thofe two kings time to retrieve their affairs: 
bimfuc- which made him neceffary, and fupplied him 
effort, with a pretext for keeping, during a long fuc- 
D-.o. ceffion of years, an unbounded command, that 

Ku: * included Cilicia, the province of Afia, Bithy- 

nia, Paphlagonia, Galatia, Pontus, Armenia, 

and 


t 
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and Colchis, as far as the Phafis. And, in thi A.R. 6?j. 
kft place, Paid one of thofe wretched declaim- A * c ' c - 
ers, he has lately plundered the royal city of 7 V- C/ ' 
graves, as if we had fent bin to prey upon the 
kings, and not to fubdue them. Another, this Cic. pro 
was Gabinius, difplayed a painting to the eyes Sett.n.93. 
of the people, in which the houfe Lucullus had 
caufed to be built in the country was drawn; a 
worthy cenfure of a luxury, which he foon ex¬ 
ceeded himfelf, and which he only condemned 
out of envy ; Thefe difcourfes and artifices had 
their effedtand the people firft decreed, that 
the oldeft of Lucullus’s troops* and efpecially 
Fimbria’s legions, fhould be difmiffed: in the 
fecond place, that he fhould be appointed fuc- 
ceffors, who were Ch Marcius Rex, Conful the 
preceding year, for Cilicia, and M. Acilius 
Glabrio, adtually Coriful, for Bithynia and Pon- 
tus, and to command in the war againft the 

kings Mithridates and Tigranes. 

And laftly, vvhat gave the final blow to the TbefiH- 

authority of Lucullus, and perhaps contributed 
more than any thing elfe to excite his foldiers{^,'^ /9 
againft him, were the difcourfes and intrigues exttji b y 
Of a man, of whom we fhall have frequent oc -theiif 
cafion to fpeak in the fequel, and of whom we «"/« °f 
fhall never have any thing not bad to fay. This 
was P. Clodius, whole enmity to Cicero has 
made him fo famous •, a truly wicked man, 
who difhonoured the luftre of his birth and name 
by all manner of crimes ; a man void of ho¬ 
nour, and all ftnfe of fliame and probity ; bold 
and rafh enough to dare all things, and de¬ 
bauched to fuch an excefs, as to be fufpedted, not 
without foundation, of inceft with all his filters* 
one of whom was the wife of Lucullus. Clodius 
was at that time in the army of his brother-in- 

Vol. XI. G law, 
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A.R. 635 .]aw, greatly diilatisfied for not having been fo 
Ant. C. m uch confidered as he defired. He had ambition 
6r ' enough to aipire at the firft rank j and however, 

his bad morals and unworthinefs determined 
Lucullus to prefer many others before him. 
This factious relation therefore fought revenge, 
by inflaming the foldiers againft their General. 

He applied himfeif in particular to thofe, 
who had ferved under Fimbria, and who were 


of themfelves, as I have already laid feveral 
times, much inclined to fedition. He pre¬ 
tended concern for them, afking, “ Whether 
“ foldiers who had grown old under arms, were 
“ never to fee an end of wars and fatigues; 

“ whether they were to pafs their lives in attack- 
“ ing all nations one after another, and fuc- 
“ ceffively to overrun the whole Univerfe; and 
“ that without any other advantage from fo 
u many labours and dangers, than to be em- 
“ ployed in convoying the carriages and camels 
“ of Lucullus, laden with golden veflels glit- 
tc tering with gems.” The foldiers of Potnpey, 
on the contrary , faid he, who have neither driven 
Mil hridates and Tigranes into uninhabitable defer ts, 
nor forced the royal cities of Afia y but who have 
only bad to oppofe feme exiles in Spain and Jlaves 
in Italy , now enjoy per fell repofe with their wives 
and children , pejfeffing good lands y and inhabiting 
fine cities . If therefore , added he, we are de¬ 
fined to make war without end , let us referve the 
frengtb we have for a General , who makes it 
his greatefi glory to inrich the foldiers , that have 
ferved him well 


1 r* 7 • 

lit art- 

dates and 
Tigranes 
t £ inflate 
teem ■ 


It is eafy to conceive what effect 
courfes produced among the troops, 
was no longer matter of them, and 
obedience reduced him to fuffer his 


fuch dif- 
Lucullus 
their dif- 
conquefts 
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to be taken from him by conquered enemies. A.R. 68 j. 
For Tigranes and Mithridates did not fail to Ant * 
take advantage of his involuntary inaftion. The 
firffc re-entered Armenia, and obliged L. Fan- App'ian. 
nius, who commanded there for the Romans, Dio. 
to fhut himfelf up in a caftle, where he would 
very foon have been forced to furrender, if 
Lucullus had not fent him aid. 

1 

Mithridates on his fide, with four thoufand 
of his own troops, and an equal number of Ar¬ 
menians, with which Tigranes had fupplied him, 
took meafures for reconquering his dominions, 
and partly fucceeded in it, not ib much in efreft 
of his own valour and the affe&ion of his people 
for their rightful and natural Prince, as the 
faults of his enemies. For the Commanders, 
whom Lucullus had left in thefe newly lub- 
je&ed countries, not only afted with negligence, 
but by their cxa&ions made the Roman Go¬ 
vernment hateful. In confequence Mithridates 
found an eafy entrance into Pontus. Fubius 
Adrianus having marched againft him, was de¬ 
feated, and put to the rout, fo that the body of 
troops, which he commanded, would have been 
either entirely difperfed or deftroyed, if the King 
of Pontus, whilft he expofed his perfon with 
the boldnefs of a young warriour, though near 
feventy years old, had not received two wounds 
that obliged him to quit the Held, one on the 
knee with a ftone, and the other with an arrow 
a little below the eye. This event flackcncd 
the ardour of the vidtors; and enabled the re¬ 
mainder of the Romans, with their chief, Adri¬ 
anus, to gain the fort of Cabirse, in which they 
fhut themfelves up. 

Mithridates was not long delayed by his 
wounds. He caufed them to be dreffed by the 

G 2 Agaruns, 
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Agarians, a Scythian nation, who, as Appian 
tells us, had the fecret to cure wounds with the 

I leave this fact to be bet- 


poifon of fcrpents. 
ter determined by 


the 


profelTors of phyfic, 
which I repeat as I find it in my author. The 
king of Pontus was no looner cured, than he 
went to befiege Adrianus. But he was foon 
informed, that Triarius was arrived, with all 
the troops he could haftily draw together. He 
did not think it proper to wait for him, and 
retired. Triarius purlued him as far as Comanas, 
and even gained a fmall advantage over him, 
which put an end to the campaign. Foij all 
that I have juft been relating concerning the 
motions of Tigranes and Mithridates, belongs 
to the preceding year, and the time, when 
Lucullus befieged Nifibis, and 
taken it, put his 


after having 
troops into winter quarters 


tnere. 


At the return of the fpring, Mithridates, who 

without doubt had received confiderable recruits, 
undertook to drive Triarius entirely out of the 
kingdom of Pontus, before Lucullus had time 
to come to his aid. The Roman kept fome 
time upon the defenfive, and declined a battle. 
The king, to force him to it, prepared to at¬ 
tack a caftle, in which was all the heavy bag¬ 
gage of the Roman army. This ftep fucceeded. 
The foldiers of Triarius, being unwilling to lofe 
their baggage, forced their commander to fight, 
who alfo flattered himlclf with the hope of con¬ 
quering in the abfence of his general. The two 
armies met three miles from Ziela or Zela, a ci¬ 
ty, that became famous in the Roman Hiftory 
from this action. Triarius was entirely de¬ 
feated *, and only faved fome fcattered remains 

oi his troops from (laughter, becaufe Mithri¬ 
dates 
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dates was again wounded. As that prince had A.R.68$. 
amongft his troops many perfons dreft and^ nt * c '* 
armed after the Roman manner, he did not 07, 
fufpeft a centurion, that approached him, and 
who, when he lead: fufpefted it, gave him a 
wound in the thigh with his fword. The cen* 
turion was killed upon the fpot. But the king 
was fo much hurt, that it was neceflary to carry 
him off immediately; and his generals caufcd 
the retreat to be lounded, and defiffed from 
purfuing the Romans. This was the mod bloody 
defeat they had experienced during the whole 

courfe of this war againft Mithridates •, and 
Cicero had realon to fay, that (a) that prince, 
after having been conquered, did more than he 
could have hoped, when his forces were entire. 

Seven thoufand Romans remained upon the field 
of battle, amongft whom were four and twenty 
tribunes, and an hundred and twenty centu¬ 
rions. The fame (b) Cicero, without entering 
into any detail, gives us a ftill ftrangcr idea of 
the lofs of the Romans on this occafion, when 
he fays, that Lucullus received the news of it 
from the rumour that fpread, and not from 
any foldier who had efcaped from the battle. 

Lucullus could not prevent thefe misfortunes, 
for his foldiers had refufed to follow him. When 
they knew that Triarius was in danger, fhame 
rendered them traftable, and they con fen ted to 
march. But it was too late, and Lucullus did 
not arrive in Pontus ’till after the difafter. It 

(a) Vidus tan turn efficere noflram calamitatem : qua* 
potuit, quam turn incolumis tarua fuit, ut earn ad auie* 
nunquam eft aufus optare. L. Luculli non ex prcclio 
Cic. pro L. Manil. it. 2,. nuncius fed ex fermore ru- 

(b) Sinite me prcetcrire mor «■ {Ferret. Id, ibid. 
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was not without great difticulty, that he faved 
Trianus from the iury of the foidiers, who were 

for tearing him in pieces. He Supplied him 
\s ith means for efcaping by flight. 

Mithriiiates hid always been afraid of Lu- 
cuilc?, and as Toon as he came againft him, he 
induilrioufly fought delays, contenting himfelf 

'•ping i.j fecure pofts •, and the rather, 
as ue expected Tigranes, who having repoffef- 
k:i ivmfeif of the greateft part of his domi¬ 
n', or s, ii..d uflcmbled a confiderable army, and 
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was upon t;.e nnren to aid him. The Roman 
Gcn: ii r/:t b incr able to force Mithridates to 

w 

hmcard :r. action, refoived to move againft Ti¬ 
granes, in hopes tc And his troops fatigued by 
a long march, ami to defeat them with eafe, 
by r.ttacRing them unexpectedly. This plan 
was well formed ; but the Roman foidiers difl- 
concrrtfG it by cbftinate difobedience ; for after 

aptain fome time, 
when i.wy law t llC directed his march to¬ 
wards Cappadocia, they abfoiutely refufed to 
go on. There was no kind of fubmiflion to 
which Lucullus cid not defeend, in hopes of 
diflwading them, He went from tent to tent, 
imploring them with tears, taking them by 
the hand, and ufing all manner of careflls that 
he could imagine. But the evil had taken 

o 

too deep root to admit of a remedy. They 
preferred him their empty purfes with bitter 
reproaches, and told him, that he who enrich- 
co o:dy humfclf by war, ought to make war 
a.one. 

What particularly increafed the infolence of 
Fimbria’s legions, was their bein'* informed of 

i ^ O 

tne decree, by which they were dilbanded, 
and Glabrio anucinted to fuccetd Lucullus. 

That 


havh.n followed their great C 
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That Conful was already in Bithynia, and had A.R.685. 
caufed publication to be made in all the adja- AnL C* 
cent countries, that the Roman people had put 6 '’ 
an end to Lucullus’s command, and that he 
prohibited all perfons from following and obey¬ 
ing his orders, upon pain of confilcation of 
their eftates. The foldiers of Fimbria in con* 
fequence confidered Lucullus only as a private 

perfon, without any legal power cr authority. 

All that the foldiers of the other legions, who 
ftill refpe&ed their General, could obtain from 
thefe mutineers, was, that they fhould continue 
with the army to the end of the campaign ; 
but on exprefs condition, that if the enemy did 
not appear during that interval, they fhould be 
entirely at liberty to withdraw. 

Lucullus was under the necefiity of comply- They go on 
ing with what they thought fit to grant, to tohendi- 
avoid being totally abandoned, and ieeing the hle in J°- 
whole country return again into the hands of le ” :e ' and 
the Barbarians. Thus, thinking himfelf happy l;*” ° n 
in having a body of an army, which however 
did not ferve him, he was compelled to fuffer 
Cappadocia to be ravaged by Tigranes, and 
to bear the infults of Mithridates, after having 
wrote to the Senate, that he had fubdued and 
taken the fpoils of thofe two Kings, and that 
it was neceffary to fend to him,, according to 
cuftom, ten Commiflioncrs to regulate with him 
the Hate of his new conquefts. They arrived in 
effect at the time of which we are lpeaking, and 
found Lucullus fo little mailer of the enemy’s 
country, that his own troops were not at his 
command ; but, on the contrary, ruled, and gave 
him the law. He was reduced to declare, that 
the remainder of the war related no longer to 
him, but to Glabrio, who had been nominated 

G 4 to 
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to fuccecd him ; whiift Glabrio on his fide, 
who had txpreded great ardour, when he be¬ 
lieved, that he had nothing to do but to reap 
tne fruits of his pn_decciTor 5 s victory, kept 
aloof, when he had a fenic of the difficulty and 


cancer. 
In tb 

#-* r r 1 v* *• ^ 


mean time the end of the furnmer 


arrived, which was the term they had pre- 
f::;b:d for their ftrvice to Lucullus. They were 
not contented with putting that menace in execu¬ 
tion, they even treated their general with an in- 
idle nee lcarce credible. They quitted the camp, 
and having drawn their fwords, they called up¬ 
on the enemy with great cries, who net appear¬ 
ing, after having brandillicd them in the air 
with ail the motions ufed by foldiers in battle, 
td.ey pretended t*:*y had performed their en¬ 
gagements and declared they would retire. 
Lucullus was under the m.cdTity of difmiffing 
them. He aifo lent part of the ether troops to 
Glabrio, and kept with him only an inconfi- 
Crrabie number of foldiers, with whom it was 
impoYkble for him to undertake any thing fur¬ 
ther. 

And in this manner terminated all the glori- 

w 

OJ3 victories of Lucullus. One fingle tailing 


ojs victories of Lucullus. One fingle tailing 
coL him the fruks oi many virtues; and withr 
cut having experienced perfonally a fingle de¬ 
feat, his haugh tin As hurt him more than the 
lofs cf many battles could have done. “ If to 
all the other great qualities he poflefied, lays 
<% Plutarch, valour, activity, tranfeendant abi- 
61 lity, and. the love o! juilice, he had joined 
li the moft eiTential, which is the art of con- 
C1 dilating affection, the Empire of the Ro- 
“ mans would not have had the Euphrates for 
U it’s boundary, but the extremities of the Eaft 

“ and 
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< c and Cafpian fea. For by conquering Ti-A.R. 685. 
“ granes, they would have taken advantage of c * 

“ his vi&ories, and fubjedted all the nations 
“ that prince had conquered. And as to the 
“ Parthians, they were not fo powerful then as 
“ afterwards, when Craffus attacked them. 

“ Torn by civil wars, and harraffed by their 
“ neighbours, they were not capable even of 
“ refitting a king of Armenia. 3 ’ 

The advantages gained by Lucullus turned, V* 
in the fequel, to the prejudice of the Roman 
name. For, as the lame hiltorian obferves, 
whofe reftedtions are always juft and material, t > oe mis f or - 
the conqueft of Tigranocerta and Nifibis, tunes of 
v the immenfe riches brought from thofe coun-fr^'* 

46 tries to Rome, and the diadem of Tigranes 
“ borne in pomp in the triumph of Lucullus; 

“ thefe were what gave Craffus the idea and 
“ defire of carrying the Roman arms into the 
“ Eaft. He imagined, that thofe Barbarians 
were only an eafy prey for whoever lhould 
go to fetch it. But the arrows of the Par- 
“ thians foon taught him the contrary •, and his 
“ deplorable defeat, ftiews, that Lucullus owed 
“ his victories, not fo much to the imprudence 
“ and effeminacy of the enemy, as to his own 
•“ perfonal valour and great ability.” 

M. ZEmilius Lhpidus. 

L. Volcatius Tullus. 

Every thing in Afia continued in a kind of Pompevh 
fufpence. Lucullus could adl no longer. Gla-^^y’ 
brio, as it appears, was a perfon of mean parts 3 
and capacity. A new general, who was nomi¬ 
nated in the year upon which we are now en¬ 
tering, rekindled the war, and at length termi¬ 
nated 


A.R.6S6. 

Ant. C. 
66 . 
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A.R. 686. nated it. This was Pompey, who the year be- 
•An:. C.' f orc had received an aimoft unlimited com- 

ir.and for attacking and deflroying the pirates, 
and who, after having glorioufly compleated 
that enterprize, obtained again an enormous in- 
creafe of power from the command of the war 
againfr Mithridates, which a law, paffed ’ by 
the Tribune Manilius, gave him, bcfides all 
that ’he already polTclied. I fliall fpeak of thefe 
facts in the iequel with extent, upon which I 
only touch at prelent, to compleat what relates 
to Lucullus. 

more difagreeable to that 


Bud 

c~ 


Nothing could b- 


General, than to have Pompey for his fuccefTor. 
Yhcrc had always fubfifted between them, and 
‘ r " even in the life-time of Sylla, an emulation, 


pi. 


:u. b+ti» 

in 

Luc. & 

POIDD. 


that came very near envv and hatred. Hitherto 

* j 

Lucullus might have pretended to equality with 
him ; but at prefent Pompey triumphed, and 
even took piealure in improving all his advan- 
vantages for mortifying his enemy. Accord¬ 
ingly caufing decrees to be fixed up in all the 
cities, he commanded the Roman troops to re¬ 
pair to him, wherein he was punctually obeyed, 
and even beyond what he had a right to expeCt. 
lor fimbria’s legions, who had obtained their 
cifmiffion by a decree of the people, with which 
they had forced Lucullus to comply, volunta¬ 
rily joined Pompey’s enfigns. 

Every thing die paffed in much the fame 
manner. Pompey fummoned the Princes and 
Magistrates of the Afiatic Nations, and direct¬ 
ed them to have no regard to the orders of 
Lucullus. The latter, in concert with the ten 
Commissioners, had made fome regulations, 
decreed rewards to fome, and punifhment to 
others, according to their having deferved well 

or 
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or ill of the Commonwealth. Pompey cancel- A.r.686 . 
Jed all thefe decrees, and wherever he went fuf- 
fered nothing to fubfift that had been inftituted 66, 
by Lucullus, affcdting, if poffibie, to render 
him contemptible in every thing, and to caufe 
himfcif to be confidered as foie arbiter in all 
thinas. 

v-> 

Lucullus, highly offended, caufcd complaints lntn'vii- 7 l ' 
to be made to Pompey by fome of their com- of the t*™ 
mon friends, and in confequence the two Gene- Gincrau. 
rals had a meeting near a fmall town in Gala¬ 
tia. A thing happened there of little import¬ 
ance indeed, but which was looked on as an 
omen. As both of them had gained great vic¬ 
tories, the fafces of their liftors were incirclcd 
with laurel. Thofe of Lucullus were frelh and 
green, becaufe they came from a country cover¬ 
ed with trees: Pompey’s, on the contrary, were 
withered, having pafied through a dry region 
in which there was no verdure. The lidtors of 
Lucullus in confequence, out of politenefs for 
thofe of Pompey, having given them part of 
the fine laurel branches, which they carried, this 
was obferved, and taken for an omen, that 
the trophies of Lucullus fliould ferve to exalt 
Pompey’s glory. 

The conversation between the two Generals Their an- 


began by compliments. They mutually con-w/atioa 
gratulated each other upon their viftories; a be Z ™ 5 
copious fubjecl for both •, and there were other 
motives for their treating each other with r z- and ends 
fpeft. Lucullus was the fenior both as to age, with re - 
and in the Confulfhip. Pompey had on his peaches. 
fide more different commands, and two tri¬ 
umphs. But when they came to fpeak of af¬ 
fairs, they foon changed tone. The conven¬ 
tion degenerated into the lharpeft reproaches, 

and 
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A.R 685 . and fuch as little fuited the dignity of two fuch 

Am. C. great perfonages. Pompey reproached Lucul- 

66 ‘ lus with his paifion for money, and the prodi¬ 
gious riches he had acquired during the war. 
Lucullus objected to Pompey his infatiable am- 

V e :i ii. bition, that was for cngroffing all things. An 

3. Plat. Hiftorian obferves, that they both were in the 

right. Their friends were obliged to feparate 
them, and they parted more virulent againft: 
each other than ever. Lucullus was ftill for 
continuing to difpence rewards and punifh- 
ments. Pompey annulled all his decrees, and 
took from him all his troops, except fixteen 
hundred men, the mod intradable of all, and 
whom for that realon he judged ufelefs to him- 
fdf, and difagreeable to Lucullus. 

Tear aij- Their animofity could not contain itfelf, but 

< sur J e °f broke out, whenever they fpoke of each other. 

MCBZiier, p on ^pfiy JefTrned his predeceffor’s exploits; 

faying, “ That he had had nothing to fight 
“ with but 2n empty Ihew, full of pomp and 
“ glare, but void of any real force ; whereas 
“ tor himfclf, he Ihould have good and well- 
4C armed troops to bear, whom Mithridates, 
“ become wife from his misfortunes, had 
“ taught to adorn themftlves no longer with 
“ gold and filver, but to (Lengthen themfelves 
“ with fteel ; placing his confidence for the 
“ future in fhields, fwords, horfes, and all 
“ that conduces to making a good refiftance/* 
Luculius retorted upon him not unhappily. He 
treated what he left for Pompey to do as a meer 
fhadow, a phantom of war, and he compared 
that general to thofe equally greedy and coward¬ 
ly birds that prey upon bodies which others have 
killed, tearing to pieces their leavings. In the 
fame manner ^ added he, he came to pit an end 

to 
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to the wars with Lepidus, Sertorius , Spartacus , A.R. 686. 

afcribed to himfelf the glory that belonged Ant - 
/0 Catulus , Metellus, and Crajfus. And how 66 ‘ 
Jhould the trophies of Pontus and Armenia not 
tempt him , him who was not ajhamed to ajfume 
to himfelf a fhare in a triumph over Jlaves ? 

What honour might not thefe two great men 
have done themfelves, if, inftead of ieeking to 
depreciate each other, out of a mean fpirit of 
malignity, they had, on the contrary, induftri- 

oufly extolled each other’s exploits. But paflion 
blinds men, and makes them hurt themfelves. 


through the low defire of injuring their adver- 
faries. 


Lucullus, on his return to Italy, found great 
obftacles to his triumph, which was put off du¬ 
ring almoft three years. I fhall fpeak of it in 
it’s place. We mud now go back again, in 
order to give a great number of fadts a place 
here, which we have been obliged to poftpone. 
The courl’e of thefe fadts will bring us back to 
the exploits of Pompey againft Mithridates. 


SECT. III. 

Emulation of Pompey and Crajfus. Riches of 
Crajfus . Methods by which he acquires them. 
Popular and infinuaiing behaviour of Crajfus . 
Coldnefs and referve of Pompey. Moines for 
that conduct. Phe competition between Pompey 
and Crajfus was always exempt from violence. 
Variable character of Crajfus's condutt. His 
tafle for letters and the Jciences. Phey both 
jland for the confuljhip at the fame time, and 
are elected. Injtruttive manual compofed for 
Pompey by Varro. Mifunderflar.ding between 

the 
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the two Confuls. Pompey paffes in review as a 
Roman knight before the cenfors. He reinjlates 
the tribunttian office in all its rights. Cor¬ 
ruption cf the judges. Hortenfius bad a great 
fb&re in this corruption . Law for dividing 
the cdminiftration cf juftice between the fenate , 
knights, and the tribunes of the treafury. Ac- 
cufation of Verres, bis crimes. Confidence cf 
Verres in his money, and the protection of Hor¬ 
tenfius. Laudable conduct cf Cicero . Verres 
banijhes himfelf, without waiting the fentence. 
Sufpicion little probable, cafi by Plutarch upon 
Cicero. That orator compofed the five pieces of 
the accufation of Verres after the affair. Sixty- 
four fenatcrs ftruck out of the lift by the cen- 
ftors, of which number were C. Antonins , P. 
Lentulus Sura, and Curias. The clofing of 
the Luftrum. Above nine hundred thoufand 
citizens. The two Confuls are reconciled, and 
difmifs their armies. Birth of Virgil. Confe- 
cration of the capitol. Cicero's JEdilefhtp. War 
declared againft the Cretan*. Firjt fuccejfes of 
Hortenfius at the bar: His memory, gefture, 
and application to eloquence. He flags much 
during his life, and his reputation comes to no¬ 
thing after bis death. Effeminacy and luxury 
cf Hortenfius. His affability ; and friendfhip 
with Cicero. Q. Marc ins foie Con fid. He goes 
to command in Cilicia. Pompey charged with 
the war egainft the pirates. Troubles in the 
city. Law of Rofcius concerning the Roman 
knights. Coni efts belweem Cornelius the tribune 
and Pifo the conful, in refpeft to their laws 
egainft canvafftvg. Pifo excludes Palicanus from 
the confuljhip. Law cf Cornelius concerning 
exemptions granted by the fenate only. Ano¬ 
ther law to oblige the Praters to adjudge caufes 
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conformably to their edifts. Violent Jiate of 
the Commonwealth . Cornelius accufed. . Cicero 
defends him . Pompey charged with the war 
againft Mithridates . Manlius's motive in can - 
yfaf the command of the war againft Mil bri¬ 
dal es to be given to Pompey . C/wa Pr<eior. 

He condemns Lucinius Macer . He takes upon 
him the defence of Manillas. 

Emulation between Crassus and Pompey*. 

I Refume the affairs of the city with the con- Emulation 
fulfhip of two very famous perfons, Craf- of Pompey 
fus and Pompey. They were rivals in glory, 
or at leaft in power. Their emulation had be-pjj t . - in 
gan when they made war under Sylla againft Sylla, & 
the heads of tMarius’s fa&ion, and the prefe- CrafTo, & 
rence which Sylla had publickly given Pom- Pomp ‘ 
pey, though much the younger, had piqued 
Craffus exceedingly. That preference was how¬ 
ever juft; and founded as well upon the fupe- 
riority of military merit, that diftinguifhed it- 
felf in a fhining manner in Pompey, as upon 
the ruling vice of Craffus, I mean his infatiable 

avidity of riches, which rendered him odious 
and contemptible. After all, it muft be owned, 
that Craffus was not without talents for war. 

We have feen him fignalize himfelf under Sylla 
on more than one occafion; and the manner, 
in which he terminated the war with Spartacus, 
fo unhappily and ignominiouGy conduced be¬ 
fore, fhould undoubtedly refieft honour upon 
him. On the other fide, it is no lefs certain, 
that he would have been entirely eclipfcd by 
the glorious victories of Pompey, and would 
always have continued much below him, if he 
had not retained a kind of equality by his im- 

m c o fe 
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menfe riches, and alfo by a popular affability* 
an infmuating behaviour, which occafioned his 
being always ready, when any one wanted his 
credit or fervices. Plutarch gives us fome par^ 
ticulars in refpeLt to thefe two heads, which 
feem material to me, and which will make us 
acquainted both with the genius of Craffus, and 
the methods by which, without having any emi¬ 
nent quality, he acquired fuch great power in 
Rome. 

P.ichfs of Every body has heard of the riches of Craffus. 

Croffui. g uc Plutarch gives us a juft and exadl idea of 

them, and informs us, that after having confe- 
crated the tenth part of his eftate to Hercules* 
given the whole Roman people a feaft, and dis¬ 
tributed corn for three months to all the citizens, 
being defirous to take an eftimate of his for¬ 
tune, when he fet out to make war with the 
Parthians, he found himfelf pofftffed of feven 
thoufand one hundred talents, that is, about one 
million and fixty-five thoufand pounds Ster- 
ling. 

Methods by He was far from having received all this 

which be great eftate from his anceftors. His patrimony 

or igi na ^y amounted only to three hundred thou- 
fand crowns. But extreme avidity, with an 
habitual ceconomy, conftantly and regularly 
purfued, enabled him to acquire thefe prodigi¬ 
ous riches. Every method fecmea good to him. 
He ret only fattened from the public miferies,' 
by the conftlcations of the eftates of the pro- 
Icribed, but he was accufed before Sylla of 
having converted to his own ufe the greateft 
part of the fpoils of Tudertum, a town of Um¬ 
bria which he had taken by alTault •, and on 
another occafion, of having profcribed a rich 
Bruttian by his private authority only, for the 

fake 
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fake of feizing his eftate. Thefe two inftances 
of a bafe and cruel avarice, gave Sylla a difguft 
for Craffus, and determined him to employ him 
no more. This kind of difgrace did not cure 
him: and, if we believe Cicero, who defcribes 
him without naming him in his fixth Paradox , 
there is no kind of injuftice, nor odious method, 
that he did-not employ during his whole life, 
for continually augmenting his pofftiTions. 

He had made the art of enriching himfelf 
his ftudy, and was a very great proficient in it. 
Accordingly, having obferved that the houfes of 
Rome were liable to be frequently deftroyed by 
fire and earthquakes, he purchafed more than 
five hundred Daves, who were architects and 
mafons; and when an houfe was either burnt 
down, or fell in ruins, he bought it cheap, with 
others adjacent that were damaged, and then 
made his Daves rebuild them j fo that by degrees 
he became proprietor of the greateft part of the 
houfes in Rome. But though he had amongft 
his Daves fo great a number of workmen in the 
building way, he never built any thing for him- 
fclf, except his own houfe ; and he tiled to fay, 
that thofe who loved to build, ruined them- 
lelves, and ipared their enemies that trouble. 

Befides houfes, he had eftates of every kind. 
Diver mines, and lands well improved. But 
his principal riches confifted in his Daves. The 
number he had of them for every kind of em¬ 
ployment is incredible; readers, fecretarics, bai¬ 
liffs, overleers, bankers, ftewards; and he took 
very great care to have each of them inftrufted 
in their bufinefs *, overlooking them himfelf, 
and obferving their progrefs with attention. 
He thought in general, that nothing required 
the matter’s eye more than his Daves, whom he 
Voii. XI. H con- 
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confidered as the living inftruments of oecono- 
my ; and he ufed to fay, that a matter ought- 
to govern his other poficfiions by his flaves, and 
his flaves by himfelf. He undoubtedly made 
them exercile the different trades he had taught 
them, and took the profits; for otherwife that 
multitude of flaves would have been rather a 
charge to him, than capable of enriching him. 

In the midtt of ail thefe enormous riches, 
Cicero reproaches him with not being rich*, and 
to prove it, ir.ftances his phrenzy for accumula¬ 
ting, and his avidity, that incefiantly augmented 

with his revenues. Crafius agreed with Cicero 
upon this head, as he ufed to fay, that a man 
was not rich , unlefs he could raife and maintain an 
army at his own expence. A foolifh faying, and 
very different, as Plutarch obfcrves, from Ma¬ 
rius’s manner of thinking. For the latter ha¬ 
ving (Attributed to fome of his foldiers four¬ 
teen acres of land a man, and undcrftanding 
that they demanded more ; he reproved them in 
thefe remarkable terms *, May the gods forbid , 
U at there jhould be one Roman , who f:ould think 
a portion of land , fuffcient to maintain him , not 
enough. 

Filler It is eafy to conceive, that thefe enormous 
tiniobi;-- riches mult give Craffus great credit. What 
ir.7r-.aK- fjjjj contributed more to it, were his popular 

behaviour, as I have faid, and his inclination 
to oblige. He lent his friends money without 
inrereft *, which was thought great generofity 
with the Romans, intent as they were, even 
thofe of them who palled for the moft worthy, 
upon improving their eftates. He indeed requir¬ 
ed indifpcnfibly, that the money he lent fhould 
be repaid exactly when it became due, and 
his rigour in this refped was fo great, that 

people 
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people fometimes chofe rather to apply to 
ufurers. 

His houfe was open to all the world, and 

his table filled with a great number of perfons. 
It was not covered with exquifite difhes \ but 
was however neatly and handfomely ferved ; and 
the kind and affable behaviour of the matter, 
and the gaiety and freedom that reigned at it, 
made the entertainment preferable to the mod 
luxurious fervices. 

He carried this fpirit of affability with him 
in all his actions. He never met a citizen, how¬ 


ever poor and obfeure, but he returned his fa- 
lute, calling him by his name, which was po- 
litenefs, according to the cuftom of the Romans. 

He had exercifed himfelf much in eloquence, 
which, as all the world knows, was fo neceflary 
at Rome: and though he had no great natural 
talents that way, by labour and application he 
attained to furpafiing men, to whom nature had 
been more indulgent. For, how light foever 
the call Its were, he never pleaded any, without 
having carefully prepared for it. But he recom¬ 
mended himfelf mort to favour by his facility in 
receiving all that were preftnted to him. Pom¬ 
pey, Gefar, and even Cicero, refitted caufes. 
But Craffus took all upon himfelf ; and thereby 
acquired the reputation of a friend to eheptople, 
and a beneficent perfon. 


It was principally in this point, that he had Cotdncfs 
a great advantage over Pompey, who obferved*^ re ' 
a quite different conduct. Pompey, when in the 
city, appeared little in public, was not eafy 


of accefs, feldom went to the Forum, and a! -for that 
ways with a great train, fuftaining his rank, 
and carefully fluinning importunity. He accepted 
few caufes, and when he was prevailed upon to 
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plead for any one, it was evident, that he did 
io with a kind of repugnance. In general, he 
lcarce ever interefted himfelf in the affairs of 
others; referving his credit for himfelf, and not 
caring to uie it for any body elfe. This re- 
ferve had an air of dignity, but was little 
adapted to making himfelt creatures among the 
multitude. It was leaving the field open, to fuch 
as propofed to themfelves the forming a great 
intereft within the city amongft the people. 
Pompey knew it, and, through a refinement of 
policy, was not forry that things flood fo, in or¬ 
der to iuftain with the greater eafe all his luftre 
and fuperiority in refpeft to war. For (a) the 
life of a fimple citizen is very pernicious to the 
reputation of a general, who has acquired glory 
in arms, and who, to ufe the exprefiion of Plu¬ 
tarch, cannot admit being levelled with popu¬ 
lar equality. Moft are for taking the lead in 
the city, as in the camp. Now it is infupport- 
able to thofe, who fee themfelves inferior in the 
military ftate, not to have their revenge at lead 
in time of peace. In confequence, when they 
meet with one in their way in tranfafting civil 
affairs, who has rendered himfelf illuffrious at 
the head of armies, they are fure to take him 
down, and to trample him under their feet. 
But if he is fo prudent as not to enter the lifts 
with them, he fpares his military glory the at- 
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tacks of envy ; and preferves with more eafe 
his fuperiority in the view, that is deareft to 
him., by confcnting to be inferior in the other. 

And thus Pompey reafoned and afted. Craf- 
fus in following a quite different pian, by al¬ 
ways fhewing himfelf ready to do fitrvices, ac- 
ceffible, affable to all, and difpofed to take upon 
him the intereft of any one who had recourfe 
to his protection, conciliated a very great num¬ 
ber of friends and adherents; fo that, through 
an effeft remarkably Angular, Pompey when ab- 
fimt had the advantage of Craffus; and was him- 
felf the inferior, when they were both in the 
fight of their fellow-citizens. 

This competition, which had commenced The com- 
early, and continued during their whole lives ^.titionbe- 
did not however produce a violent and irrecon- tr * un 
cileable enmity. Both were extremely ambi-^^V- 
tious; and perfons of that character do not xz-fmwamU 
gulate their conduct by their fentiments, but by ways ex- 
their intereft. Craffus was mortified by the em P t f rom 
towring flight, which he had feen Pompey take™*^' 
above him : and one day, when fomebody laid 
to him, Here comes Pompey the Greats he afked, 
laughing, how many feet high he was ? In con- 
fequence they had many differences and quarrels 
with each other; but they never proceeded to 
any excefs, and always were reconciled. 


Craffus obferved the fame conduft in refpeft Vlufiuat* 
to Caefar, as I fhall have occafion to oblerve >n c J :a ‘ 
elfewhere. And in general, he was always flue- r f ia Z °( 

, . Lrajim s 

tuating, and in a manner neutral between all con ^ t 
parties ; often changing fyftem in the public 
affairs, he afted neither as a conftant friend, nor 


an implacable enemy. Whenever he had the 
ufeful in view, friend (hip and enmity loft all 
power with him : fo that it frequently happened, 
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and that in a fnort fpace of time, that he both 
attacked, and defended, the fame laws and the 
fame pcrlons. A character far from being efti- 
mauir, and no lefs remote, than great vices 
from true virtue, which is nect{Tardy attended 
with constancy and prrfcvtrar.ee, becaufe found¬ 
ed upon immutable principles. 


I conceived, that t’nrfe circum fiances, taken 
from Plutarch, which perfectly n;ake known 
Craffus, and the methods by which he made hi.rn- 
feif Pompry’s equal, would pkafe the reader, 
and will be of ulc to him in purfuir-g with more 
gult and improvement, what I fhaii have to re¬ 
late of the intrigues and other condudt of them 
both. 
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I mull not omit, that they were both lovers 
of learning and of the feimees. Crafius in par¬ 
ticular pafied for being well read in hifiory, and 
applied himfdf to the jtudy of Ariftotie’s phi- 
lofophy. His maftcr in phiiofophy was called 
Alexander, whole attachment to Crafius, fays 
Plutarch, is a good proof of his tafinds and 
good-nature. For it is hard to decide, whether 
he was poorer, when he fine entered that rich 
rr.ank houlV, or became more fo whilft he flayed 
there. Ot all the friends of Crafius, when he 
travdied with him, he alone received a cloak, 
which on nis return was a iked of him again. It 
is hard to lay, at which we fhould wonder moftj 
th- fordid temper of the matter, or the humi¬ 
lity or the phiiofoph -r. 

When CraiTus and Pompty were preparing 
to ftand for the Ccnfuifhip, the one had lately 
determined the war with Sertorius, and the 
othi r tnat of Sparticus. Each had in confequence 

an army, 2nd many in Rome were afraid that 
Pompey would keep his on foot, and with the 

forces 
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forces he had under his command, make him- 
fdf mailer of the commonwealth, after the ex¬ 
ample of Sylla. But however that might be, 

Craffus took care to keep him in awe •, declar¬ 
ing, that he would not ciifhand his troops, ’till 
Pompey alio diimiffed his army. This quar¬ 
rel, which fupplied matter for much difcourfe, 
and great apprehenfions, was fuddenly made up 
by Pompey’s promifwg to diftharge his ioldiers 
as foon as his triumph was over. 

The affair of the Conftilfhip was dill in agi¬ 
tation. Pompey was but thirty four years old, 
and to be elefted Conful it was ncccffcry, that 
he fhould be forty three. He had not exercifed 
any great office yet, and the laws required that 
none fhould be railed to the Conful ill ip, with¬ 
out paffing through the feveral degrees of the 
inferior dignities. But his glory was fo great, 
and the admiration for him fo univerfal, that 
he was difpenfed with from the obfervation of 
any of the laws. Craffus did not venture to fet 
up for a candidate without having his confent, 
and he caufed him to be founded upon that 
head. Pompey, charmed with fuch an appli¬ 
cation from Craffus, and having long defired an 
opportunity of ferving him, feized this occafion, 
and went fo far as to declare in an affembly of 
the people, that he fhould be no lefs obliged 
to his fellow-citizens for giving him Craffus 
for colleague, than for electing himfelf. Ac¬ 
cordingly, both were elected unanimoudy, and 
in the mod honourable form. After they had 
both triumphed, as I have related elfewheue, 
they entered upon office. 
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As Pompey, who had hitherto had no rank 

in the city but that of Roman knight, had 
cor.fequtntly never entered the fenate, he had 
but an imperfect knowledge of the cuftoms 
oi that augult body, and was not verkd in 
the rights and duties of the Confuls, when he 
was to prehde in the fenate, and draw up it’s 
decrees. He had rtcourfe to the learntd Var- 
ro, and he crew him up a manual, to lerve 
as a direction *, and, as he called it himfelf, an 
introduction (a) to entirely new functions for a 
penbn who was only a lenator, in virtue of be¬ 
ing Conlul. 

Mifundcrftandirws foon began to revive be- 
tween Fompcy and Cranks, and continued as 
long as their magiuracy, and accordingly they 
acted nothing memorable. Crafius at this time 
confecrated that tenth of his eft ate to Hercu¬ 
les, and gave the people the largefTes, I have 
mentioned. Pompey, who was vain, had an 
occafion of iatisfying that cilpofition, on the day 
that the knights, according to cuftom, palled 
in review before the cenfors. 

By ancient inftitution, the Roman knights, 
when they had compieated their time of fer- 
vice, which was ten years, prefented them- 
fclvcs to the cenfors, gave them an account of 
the campaigns they had ferved, and under 
wh:.t generals, with their behaviour : after 
which, fuch marks of honour or ignominy 
w;re diitnbuted among!!: them, as their conduct 
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had deferved. Accordingly, at this time, theA.R.682- 
cenfors L. Gellius and Cn. Lentulus, being Ant - 


feated in their curule chairs at the gate of the 
temple of Caftor, Pompey appeared, entering 
the Forum with all the pomp of the confullhip, 
but leading his horfe himfelf by the bridle. 
When he came in fight of the cenfors, he made 
his ii&ors, who walked before him, ftand afide, 
and led on his horfe to them. The whole peo¬ 
ple flood filent, and in admiration ; and fo An¬ 
gular a fight infpired thole magidrates them- 
leIves with lentiments of joy and refpeft. The 
tided cenfor afked him this queftion: Pompey , 
I ajk you , whether you have com pleated all the 
years of fervice , which you owe the common¬ 
wealth ? Yes , anfwered he, raifing his voice, I 
have compkated them all , and under no other ge¬ 
neral but myfelf. On thefe words, the people 
could not contain their joy, and the whole 
Forum refounded with cries of applaufe. The 
cenfors rofe, and recondufted Pompey to his 
houfe ; well knowing that they fhould thereby 
highly pleafe the people, who accompanied 
them with tranfports of delight, incefiantly clap¬ 
ping their hands all the way 


°~o. 


nit: an 
pov:cr in 


Pompey, who had always been beloved by Pompeyrr 
them, had extremely augmented that popular 
difpofition by the re-eftablifhment of the Tri- ^ f e J rtl>u ' 
bunefhip, as I have faid before. For it was 
properly a work of his, and though Craffus ! a li it's 
concurred in it, probably not being able to pre- rigbs. 
vent it, both Plutarch and Cicero aferibe it to x 
Pompey. 

The nobility could not but take gnat offence 
at Pompey, for having contributed to rein- 
date fo invidious a power to them ; and after 
this, it is no wonder that whilft he was adored 
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A.R.6S:. by the people, Craflus was in much greater fa* 
An:, c. vour j n t [ ie f C nate. Pompey gave himlelf alfo 
' another loofe, to the prejudice of the fenate, in 

rdpect to an article of great importance; and 

fuffered the adminiitration of juftice, which Sylla 

bad reflorcd to the fenators only, to be in a great 
meafure taken from them. 


Ccrrupticn 
cf W-- 

✓ J £> 

7T(KiS. 


Cic Act.I. 

in \ err. n. 

3 S. i ibi 

Al COE. 


And indeed the corruption of judgments was 
become fo exceflive, that there was no longer 
any juftice to be had in Rome. This was a 

♦ J 

molt atrocious practice : The judges pubiickly 
fold their voices; and (a) it was grown into a 
maxim, that a rich man, however criminal, 
could not be condemned. The abufe rofe fo 
high, that Calidius, who had governed 
Spain with the authority of Praetor, having 
been accufed at his return, and condemned, re¬ 
proached his judges, not immediately for ha¬ 
ving pafled fentence upon him, but for having 
done it at too low a price (b). You ought , faid 
he to them, to have had better pay for ruining a 
man, that has been honoured with the office cf 
Prat or. You have fold me for a morfel of bread. 
Cicero relates a fact of this kind in his oration 
for Cluentius, which is perhaps unexampled. I 
fhall abridge his account of it as much as pof- 
fible. 

Oppianicus, of whom I have fpoken in the 
occafion of Sylla’s profeription, a man guilty 
of all manner of crimes, a poifoner of his wives, 
and relations, a corrupter of youth, a forger of 


fa) Inveteravit jam opi> 
i. o * his juciciis qua; nunc 
Imt, pecuniolurn hominem, 
cuamvis fit nocens, nemi- 
nera pofie damnari. Qc. Act. 
i. in Verr. n. J. 


(b) Vel idoneam rrerce- 
dem pro meo capitc paci'ci 
debuiltis. Hoc iahem ho- 
neftatis cfTet in vobis, ut 
hominem przetorium non vili 
pretio venderetis. 

wills 3 
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wills; and laftiy, one capable of violating all A.R.682 
laws human and divine tor the fake of any ad- C. 
vantage, had attempted to pcilon his ton-in- /0 * 
law Cluentius. The thing was difcovered ; and 
Cluentius profccuted him juridically. This he 
did with great add re is. Before he accufed Op¬ 
pianicus, he proceeded againft a freed man, in 
wiiofc hands the poifon had been furprized be¬ 
fore witneffes. This Ireedman, whofe name 
was Scamander, was condemned. Cluentius 
afterwards accufed Scamandeffs patron, who had 
been the agent in this criminal affair, and caufed 
him alfo to be condemned. He then attacked 
Oppianicus, who was thus condemned before¬ 
hand by the fcntences palled againft his two ac¬ 
complices. Oppianicus, in fo great a danger, Cic. pro 
applied to Stalenus, one of his judges, and, with Clu. 66- 

about three thouland two hundred pounds, ” 6, 
which he caufed to be carried to his houfe, en¬ 
gaged him, to buy him fixteen voices, which 
were fufficient for acquitting him; for the tri¬ 
bunal confided of two and thirty judges. Sta¬ 
lenus, who was as wicked as him with whom he 
negotiated, feeing that fum in his hands, con¬ 
ceived defigns for appropriating it to his own 
ufe ; and being affured, that if Oppianicus was 
condemned, no body would claim the return of 
it, he took pains to make the condemnation of 
the man certain, from whom he had taken 
money to procure his being acquitted. In order 
to that, he promilcd about two hundred pounds 
to fuch of the judges, as were no honefter than 
himfeif; and, alter tome days, when the time 
grew fhorr, he told them, that Oppianicus had 
not kept his word with him, and had not paid 
him the money. In conlequence, the honeft part 
ol the bench having given their voices againft 

the 
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A.R.CS2.the accufed, becaufe he was criminal, and the 
Ant C. others, btcaufe they thought he had deceived 
•°* them, Oppianicus was condemned. Thefequel 

of this aifair, which was important, does not 
relate to our fubject. What we have to add, 
is, that fo great a fact became more fo, if it 
Cic Aa I. were true, as it might well be, and as Cicero 
m \ err. himfelf had faid in a former pleading, that 
r “ Stalenus, after he had taken the accufed’s money, 

had alio received fums from the accufer. 


Hortinf.ui Hortenfius had a great fhare in this univer- 
tGi I C0rru P tl0n of juftice. He had a kind of 
ar ‘ abfolute dominion over trials; and did not 

ru-tior.. confine himfelf to ufing his talents and eloquence 

in favour of the accufed, whom he defended. 


ru * t;or .. 


There was no kind of method that he did not 


employ; Pollicitations, careffes, menaces, and 
money. As he with reafon diftrufted thofe 
wretched judges, who fold their luffrages, he 
took the molt fingular precautions for making 
fure of them. In thofe days the method of 
paffing fentence was by ballot. To each of 
the judges three little pieces of wood covered 
with wax were difxributed, on the one of which 


was the letter A, the mark of Acquittal ( Ab - 
foho) on another a C, which fignified (Con- 
demr.c) Condemnation \ and on the third N. L. 
the initials of Non liquet, the affair is not clear, 
it mull be tried again. The judges put that of 
the three baiiotting pieces, which they thought 
Cic.Divin- proper, into an urn or box. Hortenfius in con- 

fequence, to be allured that fuch of them as 

VVr n 0 ^ taken money from his clients, had kept 
& their words, had not only one amongft them, 
ctrol.ique in whom he could confide, to overlook, and 
A:;cn. be a fpy upon them ; but when he had an affair 

much at heart, he went fo far as to have bai¬ 


iotting 
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lotting pieces of different colours given to theA.R,682. 
judges, that when they were taken out of the Ant * C* 
urn, he might fee with his own eyes, whether /0 ‘ 
the judges, who had promifed him to acquit 
the accufed, had been faithful to their engage¬ 
ment. 


Such great diforders could not be tolerated ; i avj f or 
and Pompey, in the fpeech which he had made dividing 
to the people before his confullhip, in pro - the admi ' 
mifing to rcinftate the power of the tribunes, 
had alfo engaged to reform the abufes which 
were committed in the adminiftration of juftice. the/wa¬ 
ll may therefore be reafonably conjectured, that tori r 
it was in concert with him, L. Aurelius Cotta, 

then pmor, propofed a law, by which it was ™un e ?of 
decreed, that for the future the judges fhould the tna -. 
be chofen, not out of the body of the fenators fury. 

only, but out of the three orders of the com- Cic. Aa.I 
monwealth, the fenate, the Roman knights, ‘ n n * rr ’ 
and the tribunes of the public treafury, which A f c0 ~‘ - in 
laft were of the order of the people. All thatDivin. 
we know of the functions of thefe tribunes, is, 
that they took out of the treafury the money 
which was to be diftributed amongft the troops, 
and remitted it to the quasftors. The law 
paffed and was obferved, with fome alterations 
of little importance, ’till Caslar’s di&atorfhip •, 
but it did but imperfectly remedy the evil. It 
was not only the order of the fenate, that was 
infeCted with corruption, as has been already 
obferved elfewhere upon a like occafion, it was 
the whole commonwealth. We fhail fee by 
very glaring inftanccs, how little efficacious this 
remedy was. 

It is obvious, that this law muft have in¬ 


duced a confidcrable reduction of the power of 
the Great. But it augmented Pompev’s credit 
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with the people, without totally embroiling 
him however with the fenate, becaule it kept 
up a kind of ballance with the two orders; 
and though it increafed the rights of the one, 
it did not entirely divert the other, as the law 
of C. Gracchus had done. It was Pompey’s 
policy to make himfelf popular; but not to 
abandon himfelf in fuch a manner to the peo¬ 
ple, as to make the fenate confider him as an 
enemy. 

w 

W hi 1ft the parting of this law was in agita¬ 
tion, and before it was entirely concluded, Ci¬ 
cero accufed Vcrres. This affair, though it 
may appear to concern only a private perfon, 
is of extreme importance, and we hope the 
reader will approve our giving an idea of it in 
this place with fome extent. The great repu¬ 
tation of the two advocates, Cicero the accu- 
fer and Hortenfius the defender; the horrible 
opprefiion of the people of Sicily, which will 
fhtw how far the Roman magiftrates frequent¬ 
ly carried their tyranny in relpect to the fub- 
jects of the commonwealth ; and laftly, the 
manner of proceeding in this kind of trials 
amongft the Romans; all this feems to me mat¬ 
ter ot curiofity, I fnall however endeavour not 
to be too ions. 


I have already fpoken of Verres, and related 
fome of his crimes, when he was Carbo’s 
qu.rrtur, and afterwards Dolabella’s lieutenant 
in Cilicia. He was prmtor in the confullhip ot 
Lucullus, and the lots gave him the finert pro¬ 
vince, that which the Romans called the pros- 

f K 

torlhip of the city. That effee, which placed 
him at the head of the adminiftration of jufticc 
in Rome, only ferv-d this corrupt man as an 
occafon of committing all kinds of oppreflions 

with 
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with impunity. To image his conduft in one A.R.63z. 
word, it iuffices to fay, that a (a) courtezan, Ant - 
called Chelido, abfolutely governed the praetor, 7 °* 
and. by him all the tribunals of the city: and 
“ That, fays Cicero, in fo public a manner, 

“ that not a countryman came to Rome that 
“ year upon any fuit whatfoever who was not 
“ informed of it.” 

After the year of his prsetorfhip was elapfed, 
not in difpenfing juftice, but in abufing the 
power of the magiftracy for fupprefting all 
right, the government of Sicily, for the misfor¬ 
tune of that province, fell to him ; and it even 
happened in effeft of particular circumfiances, 
that his adminiflration, which was to have been 
only of one year, continued three. It is pro¬ 
per to re col left in this place what has been ob- 

ferved elfewhere; that the Roman magiftrates 

exercifed all power civil and military. A prae¬ 
tor was a kind of king in his province. The 
finances, judicature, waf, and troops, both of 
land and fea, were all in his hands. Verres 
ufed this unlimited authority for grinding the 
Sicilians all manner of ways. He trampled all 
their laws and privileges under his feet, and his 
caprice was the foie rule that guided him in 
the difpenfation of juftice. That ifiand, as 
every body knows, is very fertile, and fup- 
plied the city of Rome with great part of the 
grain neceffary to it’s fubfiftence. There was 

no kind of extortion that he did not inflift 
upon the unhappy farmers, whom he ought to 

fa) Nemo tam rafticanus omnia populi Romani nutu 
moino, L. Lucullo M. Coc- a:que arbitrio Chdidonis me- 
ta confulibus, Romam ex rctriculce gubernari. Cic. in 
ul.'o municipio vadimon-i Far. V. 34 . 
cuufa venit, quin fciret jura 

have 
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A.R. 63 z. have protected and encouraged. His paftion 
Ani.C. f or ftarues, paintings, and the other curious 
"°‘ works of art, rofe to madnefs: Of them he 

ftripped the cities, temples, and private houfes. 
To thefe exceffes add cowardice and negligence 
in refpect to war and pirates, inconceivable 
luxury and effeminacy, infamous debauchery, 
by which he difhonoured the beft families in 
Sicily ; and laftly, more than tyrannical cruelty. 
U. ibid. In a word, he was a more horrid monfter to 
: 15,246. that unhappy ifland, than fable could have 

imagined*, than the Cyclops, Charybdes, Scyi- 
las; and gave reafon to regret the Dionyfii and 
the Phalariffes. 

This picture of him, copied from Cicero, is 
not exaggerated *, matters of fact prove the like* 
nels. Out of the multitude of thofe in the five 
books of the Accufation ofVerres , I (hall choofe 
only two, and (hall take care to abridge 
them. 

The firft relates to Sthenius, that excellent 
citizen of Himera, whofe admirable generofity 
had riiftinguifhed him fo much, when Pompey 
was fent by Sylla into Sicily to crufh the remains 
of Marius’s faction. This Sthenius, who was 
rich, and curious in vtffels of Corinthian brafs, 
and in fine plate, having received and lodged 
the praetor in his houfe, the fir ft return Verres 
made for being; treated with the moft noble ho ft 
pitality, was to take away all that valuable 
furniture. The Sicilian bore it without mur¬ 
muring. It was the praetor who robbed him, 
and he had nothing but filence to oppofe to his 
injuftice: it was a gueft, and he even thought 



(fi) Priori* rjuriis tacite, 

W ..*• num S.U 
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hofpitis placid e it rend as ar- 


mode- 
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Moderation and complacency incumbent uponA.R. 6S2. 
him. Ant.C.70. 

Sthenius’s patience emboldened Verres, and Cic. in 
he propofed to him to afiift him in obtaining Verr. If. 
from the Himerians, all the fine ftatues they 2 3 "~ 2 7 * 

had in their city. Every body knows how great 
a value the Greeks fetupon this kind of works* 
in which their nation excelled. Befides which, 
amongft thefe ftatues were feme, that were pe¬ 
culiarly dear to the Himerians, from the ob¬ 
jects they reprefehted. Of this kind was that 
of the city itfelf of Himera under the form of 
a woman, and that of Stcfichorus, the great 
lyric poet, their countryman. And laftly, they 
were monuments of Scipio’s favour to them, 
who had reftored them to their city after having 
taken Carthage, and of their alliance. Accord¬ 
ingly Sthenius, always generous, when the good 
and glory of his country were in queftion, ari- 
fwered the praetor in plain terms, that what lie 
afked was impoflible, and that far from afiift- 
ing, he fhould oppofe him with all his power. 

Verres however did not defift, and caufed 
the thing to be propofed to the fenate of Hi¬ 
mera. Sthenius kept his word with him, and 
as he was eloquent fpoke with great force, main¬ 
taining, “ That it were (a) better for the Hi- 
“ merians in a body to abandon their city, 

“ than to fuffer themfelves to be deprived of 
“ the monuments of their anceftors, the fpoils 


( a) Urbcm relinquere 
Thermuanos * effe honellius, 
quam pati tolli ex urbe mo- 
nuaienta xn&jorum, fpolia ho- 
Ilium, beneticia clariilimi viri, 
indicia focietatis populi Ro¬ 
mani atque amicitise. n. SS. 

■ 

VOL. XI. 


* Therm® had been built 
in the place of the ancient 
city of Himera. The new ci¬ 
ty was called Therm® Hi- 
merenies, and the inhabitants 
Therm i tan i. 

" re- 


* 


i 
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A.R.63:. tc reconquered from their ancient enemies, the 

An: C.70 gifts of the greateft man, that ever was, and 

<4 the evidences of their alliance and amity with 
u the Roman people.” Ail pcrfons were fo 
much affected with thefe vehement reprefenta- 
lions, that there was not one, who did not de¬ 
clare, he would rather choofe death, than con- 
fent to iuch an indignity. 

Verres, incenfed to find an oppofition, that 
no other city of Sicily had dared to make againft 
him, broke the hofpitality with Sthenius, quit¬ 
ted his houfe, and went to lodge in the houfe 
of one of his enemies. He engaged the chief 
of this houfe, who was one of the principal ci¬ 
tizens of Himera, to accufe Sthenius of having 
falfified the public regiflers. This affair was 
of a nature to be tried by the Himerians them- 
lelves; and Sthenius offered to make his defence 
before his natural judges. But Verres called 
up the caufe before himfclf, and made himfelf 
arbiter of it contrary to all jullice. At the 
fame time Sthenius was informed, that the prae¬ 
tor intended to caufe him to be cruelly whipt 
with rods. In this extremity he thought proper 
to fly •, and though the ftaion was already bad 
for navigation, he paffed the fea and went to 
Rome. Verres was exceedingly mortified, that 
his victim had efcaped him. He fent fome of 
his officers both into the city and country to feek 
Sthenius, and bring him to him wherever they 
found him. At length, being affured of his 
flight, he condemned him without farther dif- 
cuffion, or any enquiry, to pay a fine of about 
two thoufand five hundred pounds, for which 
he would have iold his whole fortune, if the 
xnor.ry had not been immediately laid down. 


This 
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This was not all: he declared from his tri- A P. 682 
bunal, that though Sthenius was abfent, if any Aat.C.70 
one would profecute him as guilty of fome capi¬ 
tal crime, he would accept the accufation and 
pafs fentence. The perfon, who had fet him- 
felf up as accufer in the firft affair, had fo much 
moderation as to fay, he did not defire his ene¬ 
my’s blood. An obfcure fellow, whofe mifery 
made him capable of any thing, prefented him- 
felf to ferve the praetor’s vile purpofe, and Sthe¬ 
nius was cited to appear before Verres on the 
firft of December. 

In the mean time Sthenius, who had abun¬ 
dance of friends in Rome, caufed his complaint 
to be laid before the fenate, againft fo iniquitous 
a proceeding ; and on the motion of the con¬ 
fuls a decree was going to be paffed, that no 
criminal profecution fhould be admitted to be 
laid in the provinces againft abfent perfons; and 
that whatever fhould have been done contrary to 
the prefent decree of the fenate fhould be void 
and null. But Verres’s father made fo much 
ftir, and caufed fo many objections to be raifed, 
that night came on before the decree could be 
drawn up. He afterwards pacified Sthenius’s 
friends, by promifing them, that the affair 
fhould go no farther. He wrote in ilrong terms 
to his fon, to reprefent to him, that he was up¬ 
on the point of ruining himfelt: but neither his 
father’s requeft, nor confideration of his own 
danger, could make Verres dcfift. On the 
day fixed, he caufed Sthenius to be fummoned 
before him. The accufer did not appear, and 
on that account the accufed ought to have been 
difcharged. Verres then afted the part both of 
accufer and judge, and paffed fentence upon 
Sthenius without any profecution. 

I 2 


After 
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A.R.682. After having fully fatisfied his revenge, he 
An:.C 7 C - however made fome reflexions: he apprehended 

the confequences of this affair, and to prevent 
them, he committed a new crime, by talfifying 
his own regifters. It had been entered at firft 
in them, as was true, that Sthenius had been 
accufed in his abfence. Verres caufed it to be 
altered, that he was prefent; and that it might 
not be imputed to him, that he had condemned 
a man, for whom no defence had been made, 
he gave him in the lame entry an agent, who 

•was a wretch fuborned by Verres, and a perfonal 
enemy of Sthenius. What a complication have 
we here of crimes, villanies, and execrable ty¬ 
ranny ! the fad I am going to add, is (till 
more atrocious. 

CJc - n As the coafts of Sicily were infefted with pi- 
Vcrr. 11. rates, lt was neceffary to fit out a fleet to fcour 
Go—121 the ftas of them. Verres began by violating 

all the maxims of the Roman Government, by 
which the fupreme command was abfolutely re- 
feived to the Romans only and made a Syra- 
cufan, called Cleomenes, general, whofe wife 
he kept. Befides which, this equipment fup- 
plied him with an occafion of robbing in the 
bafeft manner, and the moft repugnant to the 
good of the fervice. The fbips of this fleet 
were fupplied by the cities of Sicily, that fitted 
them out, and manned them with foldiers and 
mariners, whom they paid and fubfifted. All 
this money was generally laid out by the cap¬ 
tains of the veffels, who were themfelves inha¬ 
bitants of the cities, to which each fhip belonged. 
Verres made himfelf mafter of all thefe fums, 
and determined, that they Ihould pafs through 
his hands. It is e2fy to conceive, that it was 
not with defign they fhould ever be drawn out 

of 
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of them, at lead: the greatefr part. Every fol- A.R.6S2. 
dier and fcaman had his difeharge on paying Anc.C? 0 - 

a certain and known price. By thefe difeharges 
the praetor gained doubly * by the money given 
by the foldier or feaman for- being (iifmified, 
and by that which he received from his city for 
his pay and iuofiftence. To this add, that he 
made no provifion of any thing, filled no maga¬ 
zines, nor (hipped any quantities of corn ; fo 
that fome Sicilians, feme country fellows, who 
were left on board, were reduced to live upon 
the roots of wild palm-trees, which they tore 
up when they could find any. 

A fleet in fo blefll'd a condition, compofed 
of (hips almoft unmanned, and in which thofe 
who remained were ftarving, was not likely to 
excite fear. Accordingly having met the pi¬ 
rates at fea, though they were feven (hips to four 
brigantines, they did not engage. Cleomenes 
was the firft that fled, the reft followed him, 
and when they were near land, happy was he 
who could fave himfelf with moft precipitation. 

The pirates, who had purfued them, burnt the 
fhips; and not contented with the viftory they 
had gained, refolved to go and declare it them- 
felves at Syracufe. Accordingly they rowed 
towards that capital of the ifland, where the 
praetor then actually was *, they entered the 
port, that is the very heart of the city, for the 
port was furrounded with buildings on all fides: 
they moved on gently in it, throwing upon the 
quays the roots of the wild palm-trees, which 
they had found in the Sicilian fhips, and almoft 
dafhing (a) the water with their oars into the 
face of the cowardly abjett praetor. 

(«) Quum prxtoris nequif- donum remi refpergereat. 
firniinertiffimiqueocuIospriE' Cic. L V. in Vcrr. num. mo, 

I 3 So 
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A.R. 6?z. So infamous a thing attended with fuch dan- 
Azzx.-z. g er ^ was very near exciting a fedition in Syra- 

cufe. At lead murmurs were heard on all Tides 
againft Verres : and the captains of the ihips, 
who had retired into that city, made no myftcry 
to any body of the true caufes of that dilafter, 
and laid the whole fault to the prsetor’s charge. 
He was informed of all thefe difcourfes, and as 
he expected to be accufed, as foon as he return* 
ed tc Rome, and did not doubt but this would 
be one oi the principal heads againft him, he 
thought it proper to ufe precaution. He fent 
for the captains, and complained to them of 
the manner, in which they fpoke of him : he 
deiircd them to change their language, and to 
fay, that each of them had his full complement 
of ioldiers and Teamen on board. They agreed 
to every thing: and Verres immediately inter¬ 
rogated them in the prefence of witntffes, and 
cauiVd a report to be drawn up of their anfvvers, 

which were exactly what he had dictated. But, 

_ ^ . 

whether of himiclf, or from the intimation of 
others, he foon undc-rftood, that a falfified aft, 
which bore the vifible marks of being fuggefted, 
could not be of any utility to him. 

I have already faid elfewhere, thatthe'bafe 
and cowardly are cruel. Verres relblved at any 
rate to ftifle whatever might be ufed as a proof 
of hismalc-adminiftration, and determined to put 
thofe captains to death, as traitors, guilty of 
having given up the fttet to the pirates, A 
(ingle difficulty fufpended him feme time. This 
was, l.is not knowing how to treat Cleomenes, 
who having been general, and the firft that 
fled, was in a more exceptible fituation than 
any of them. But how to caufe the head of the 
companion of his debauches, cf an husband that 

had 
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•had been fo criminal in his complaifance for A.R. 682. 
him, to be cut off, was the matter! Vcrres Ant - C *?°‘ 
was fo loft to all fcnfc of fliame, that the gene¬ 
ral was left out of the qucftion, whilft the cap¬ 
tains were profecuted: and at the fame timp, 
that thofe unfortunate perfons were fcized, and 
laden with chains by his order in the publick 
forum, Cleomcnes was at his fide, talking and 
whifpering familiarly with him according to 
cuftom. 

The fathers and mothers of the accufed, be¬ 
ing informed of the danger of their children, 
came in hade to Syracufe. But neither the great 
age and prayers of the one, nor the youth and 
innocence of the others, could move that obdu¬ 
rate wretch. 'Verres, with fome affdTors, as 
great villains as himfelf, condemned the cap¬ 
tains to be beheaded. Cicero’s conclufion of 
this account is fomething fo moving and pa¬ 
thetic, that I cannot help tranfcribing the paf- 
fage here. The reader will find in it an in¬ 
credible mixture of cruelty and avarice. 

“ Thefe (a) condemned innocents ’ are Jhut 
“ up in prifon : preparations are made for their 

I 4 “ exe- 

(a) Includuntur in cnrce- nitor carceris, carnifex prse- 
rem conaemnati: fuppiicium toris, morsterrorquefocioium 
conftituitur in ilio% fumitur & civium liflor S-jftius, cui 
de miieris parentibus navar- ex omni gemiiu doloreque 
chorum: prohibentar ad ire certa merces comparabatur. 
ad filios iuo>; prohibcntur Ui adeas, tanium dabis: ut 
liberis (uiscibum veftitumquc cibum tib't introferre Herat , 
ferre. Patres • jaccbant in tanium. Nemo recufabat. 
limine, niatrefque miferre S^uid, ut uno iclu fecutis af- 
perno£labanc ad olHum car- feram mortem fiiio /no, quid 
ceris, ab extremo confpeflu dabu? ve diu erwhtur \ tie 
liberum exclufa ; quae nihil fapius feriatur ; ne cum Jenfu 
aliud orabant, nifi ut filiorum doloris alipio , ant crucian /, 
extremum fpiritum ore exci- jpiritus auferatur. Htiam ob 
^ere fibi liceret. Aderat ja- hanc caufazn pecunia liflori 

daba- 
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A.R.6Sr.“ execution, and their forrowful parents tor? 

Az:.C-occ rented beforehand, by being deprived of 

ct the confolation of feeing their ions, and car- 

“ rying them food and other neceffaries. The 

“ fathers and mothers of thefe unfortunates lay 

* 

“ at the door of the prifon, and pafied whole 
lc nights there, without being allowed to em- 
“ brace their children, or even to hope, that 
tc they fnould receive their !aft breath. At 
the gate (rood the goaler, the praetor’s cxe- 
ct cutioner, the dread, the deftroyer ot allies 
‘ c and citizens; in a word, the liftor Seftius, 
cc who exadtcd a tax for all the tears he caufed 
cc to be Ihed. You muft give fo much to go in , 
“ and jo much for permijfwn to bring victuals. 
<c Nobody rcfuied to fubmit to all he pleafed 
v* to demand. But what will you give me for 

tc killing your fon at one fir oh, that he may not 
“ fujfer long, that he may not be Jtruck feveral 
“ times , but lofe his life without any fenfe of pain. 
cc That wretch was agan paid for this de- 
<c plorable fervice. O inconceivable grief-, O 
“ mod cruel fituation in nature! fathers were 
“ compell d to give money, not for faving 
“ their fons lives, but for flattening their deaths. 


oabater. O r.^gnem a:que 
intolerardum rio-orem! O 
gravem acerbimque fortu- 
nam ! non virgin liberum, led 


jnort'; cc'crisatcm rrer-.n red- 

A 

m:re cc.^ebantur p.’.rcp.te*. 

jq-jo enam adolefccr. tes 

curn SeiV.o ce eadem plaga, 
& ct u~o ’.‘do ielu loqutbaii- 
tur: idq.e peft'emum pa- 
rene* fjo« iiberi ora bar.-, u: 
levar.di cretir-tu? fui gratia 


pecur.;2 lifter 1 daretar. 


Rlu’.ti & graves dolores in- 
ven*i parentibus & propin- 
Quis: mu’.ti. Verumtamen 

S 

mors fit extrema Non crit. 

Eftue aliquid ulna, quo pro- 

g r edi crciUiita* pofiit ? Repe* 

r.cte r . Nam illorum Iiberi 

quurn Crum lecuri percufli & 

T*ec3ri, corpora fed; objiden- 

;iii*. Hoc fi lucluofum ed 

* 

parent!, redimat pretio fepe 
lif'rdi poteftatem. Cic. in 
/V> r. v. i f 7 , 118 , 119 . 


“ And 
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1 * 

* 4 And the fons themfelves bargained with Se-A.R. 63 z. 
“ ftius for this grace of a fingle ftroke i and Ant.C-7Q. 
as a laft mark of affedtion, defired their rela- 

tions to mollify that lidtor, and thereby to 
“ diminifh their torments. 

“ Thefe are no doubt great rigours exercifed 
<c upon unhappy parents; but at leaft let the 
“ death of their fons be the laft. No ; it will not 
■ 4 be the laft. Can cruelty then extend beyond 
^ life ? A means for that will be found; for 
“ after the execution of their fons, their bodies 
are to be expqfed to wild beafts. If that be 
4< an extreme affliftion to a father; why, he 
^ may for money obtain permiflion to bury his 
fon. M It was not ’till after making and fet¬ 
tling all thefe articles, that the captains of 

ftiips were publickly brought out to execution, 
in the midft of the tears and groans of an infi¬ 
nite multitude of fpedlators •, v/hilft only Verres 
triumphed, and indulged the joy of having de¬ 
livered himfelf from thofe witneffes of his mat- 
verfation. 

This man, who was fo cruel to others, who 
did not fpare even the Roman citizens, feveral 
of whom were whipt with rods, beheaded, and 
even crucified, by his order, was inexpreftibly 
foft and effeminate in his own perfon. I be¬ 
lieve the reader will be pleafed with my giving 
him fome of the principal ftrokes of Cicero’s 
defcription of that part of his chara&er in this 
place. He follows Verres in his diftribution of Cic. in 
the feafons of the year: as Hortenfius was for Verr -^* 
making him pafs for a great general, Cicero 2J ~' 3 a 
plays inceffantly upon that idea, which fupplies 
him with an inexh^uftible fund of jells, and 
pleafantries. 


During 
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A.K.eSz. During the winter, he fays, that Verres had 
Act C;c. fi xe d his abode at Syracuie, a city fituated in 

fo pure and ferene a climate, that there is no 
day, however rainy or tempeftuous, in which 
the fun does not ftiine at lead for fome time. 

There (a) this excellent general lived in fuch 
46 a manner, that it was very hard to fee him 
* c out of his palace, or even out of his bed. 

14 The fhort time of the days was parted at 
44 the table, and the long nights of that feafon 
44 in the mod fhameful debauches. 

“ The fpring was his time of labour. He 
46 dated it’s beginning, not from the periodical 

14 returns of winds, or fome conftellation, but 

44 from the firft appearance of a rofe, when 
44 according to his reckoning that feafon corn- 
44 menced. He then gave himfelf-up to the 
44 fatigues of journeys to vifit his province, 
44 and (hewed himfelf fo laborious in them, 

[a] H!c ita vivebit i(te Jeftica oOophoro ferebatur; 
bonus imperator hibernis in qua pubinus erat perk- 
menfibcs, ut eum non facile, cidus, Melitenfi rofa fartus: 
non moao exira tedium, fed ipfe autem coronam habebut 
ne extra lecium qsidem quif- unam in capite, alteram in 
quam videret. Ita diei bre- coilo, reticulumque ad nures 
vitas conviviis, nodis longi- fibi admovebat, tenuiflimo 
tcdo itupris Sc flagitiis con- lino, minutis maculis, pie- 
terebatur. num rofe. Sic confe&o iti- 

Quum autem ver eiTe cce- cere, quum ad aliquod op- 
perar, ( cuj us ifte initium, pidum venerat, eidem leflica 
non i Favonio, nequeabali- ufque in cubiculum defere- 
quo aliro norabat; led quum batur. Eo veniebant Sicuii 
lofam vicerat, tunc incipere Magiftratus, veniebant Equi- 
ver arbitrabatur'i dabat fe la- tesRomani.--Deinde ubi pau- 
bori itque itmeribuE: in qui- lifper in cubiculo, pretio non 
bus afq-je eo fe prxbebat pa- sequitate jura deferipferat, 
tientem atqee impigrum, ut Veneri jam & Libero reli* 
eum nemo unquam in equo quum tempus deberi arbitra- 
fcder.tem videret. Nam, ut bitur. GY. in Verr. v. 26 , 
rr.oi fa:: B!:h;.r.ia regibus, z~. 


“ that 
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« that no man ever faw him on horfeback. For, A. R.68 
“ according to the cuftbm of the kings of Bithy- *^'7 
“ nia, he caufed himfelf to be carried upon eight 
“ men’s fhoulders in a litter, in which was a 
“ culhi'on of tfahfparent (tuff full of rofes. He 
“ had a wreath of them on his head, another 
“ round his neck, and held in his hand a little 
“ bag of fine linnen alfo filled with rofes, 

“ which he fmelt to from time to time. In 
<c this equipage he made his entry into the 
“ cities, and did not quit his litter, ’till he ar- 
“ rived in the chamber, where he Was to lodge. 

“ Tnither repaired fuch as had bufinefs with 
“ him, Sicilians, magiftrates, Roman knights, 

“ and others, to whom he gave (hort audien- 
“ ces; and after he had fpent feme few mo- 
“ ments in difpenfing judgments, rather ac- 
<c cording to the weight of money, than that 
“ of jufticc, he thought the reft; of the time 
“ was to be devoted to his two favourite divi- 

9 

“ nines, Bacchus arid Vends.’* 

Summer had always been thought by the o- 
ther prstors of Sicily the proper feafon of the 
year for making their progrefs, in order to 
know in their own perfons the ftate of the har- 
veft, and to prevent the infurre&ions of (laves, 
which were much feared in that ifland, fince the 
horrid calamities, that two wars with the (laves 
had occafioned. Verres, that general of a new 
kind, fixed his quarters of refrefhment then 
upon the coaft of Syracufe, under tents of fine 
linnen, in the (hade of a delightful grove, 
where he (hut himfelf up for two months to¬ 
gether, without quitting that charming abode 
all the while, and without any body having ac- 
cefs to him, except the companions of his de¬ 
bauches. 


In 
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AR.6S2. I n this manner did Vcrres pafs the year, 
AntC.;o. never deviating from his fhameful pleafures, ex¬ 
cept to commit acts of injuftice and opprefiion. 
As extortions and robberies were the proper 
object of Cicero’s accufation, and it would not 
be poffible to give the particulars of them here, 
I proceed to prefen t the reader with a general 
idea of them in refpect to the works of fculp- 
ture, plate, and other the like things of great 
value, as the orator has given it us at the head 
of his fourth oration. 

“ ( a ) I proceed now, Paid he, tP what Ver- 
cc res calls his tafte for fine things, his friends 
“ term his difeafe and madnefs, and the Sici- 
“ lians, thefts and robberies i as for me, I 
“ know not by what name to call it: but the 
“ fact is as follows. Sicily is a very large and 
“ rich province, which has long enjoyed peace 
“ under our government j it abounds with 
“ cities, and fine country-houfes and planta- 
u tions. I affirm, that, in all that illand, 


M Venio nunc ad iftius, 
queznadmodum ipfe appellat, 
fiudium ; ut amici ejus, mor- 
bum & infkniam ; ut Siculi, 
latrocinium : ego quo nomine 
appellem, nefcio. Rem vo- 
bis proponam.—Nego in Si¬ 
cilia toia, r?m locupleti, ram 
vetere provincia, tot oppidis, 
tot famiiiis, ram copiofis, ul- 
lum argenteum vas, aut Co- 
rinthium, aut Deliacum fu- 
ifle, ullum gemmam aut mar- 
garitam, quidqoam ex auro 
aut ebore factum, lignum ul¬ 
lum asneum, marmoreum, 
eburneum ; nego ullam pic- 
turam, neque in tabula, ne- 
Gue textilem fuifie, quin con* 


quifierit, infpexerit, quod* 

placitum lit abftuleric.- 

Quum dico nihil iftum ejuf- 
modi rerum in tota provincia 
rcliquifle, Latine me fcitoce, 
non accufatorie Ioqui. Ed¬ 
am planius. Nihil in sedi- 
bus cujufquam, ne in oppi- 
dis quidem: nihil in locis 
communibus, ne in fanis 
quidem ; nihil apud Sicu'um, 
nihil apud civem Romanum : 
denique nihil iftum, quod ad 
oculos animumque acciderit, 
neque privati, neque publici, 
neque profani, neque facri, 
tota in Sicilia rcliquiffe. Cic. 
in l\rr . IV. 1, 2. 


“ there 
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« there is not a fingle veffei of plate or brafs, A.R. 682- 
“ either of Corinth or Delos, not a precious Ant.C.70. 
“ ftone, nor work of gold or * ivory, not a 
“ figure of ivory, brafs, or marble, not a 
<c painting or hiftorical tapeftry, that Verres 
“ did not covet and infpeft; engrofling all 
44 to himfelf that had the misfortune to pleafe. 

44 Some may fufpeft exaggeration in what I 
44 fay *, but there is none. I do not fpeak the 
44 language of an accufer, but the literal truth. 

44 No ; there was not a fingle fine work of the 
“ nature of thofe I have mentioned, either in 
44 private houfes, or the cities, either in pub- 
44 lie places or temples, in the habitation of 
44 Sicilians, or Roman citizens fettled in the 
46 ifland, that Verres did not take away through- 
44 out the whole extent of his province : pub- 
44 lie or private, facred or profane, were alike 
44 his prey ” 

Let me be allowed to add a laft circumftance 
to this image of Verres’s conduft. It was the 
cuflorn with the ancients to affix upon their 
plate of all kinds, exquifite ornaments of the 

goldfmiths and carvers workmanlhip, that 
could be taken off at pleafure. Cicero declares, 
that there was not an houfe of any little fortune 
in Sicily, that had not a cup and ftand for liba¬ 
tions, and a cenfer for burning perfumes in ho¬ 
nour of the gods, all of filver, with fuch or¬ 
naments as I have juft mentioned ; and he af¬ 
firms with equal confidence, that after the pne- 
torfhip of Verres, there was not a fingle piece 
of plate of that kind in Sicily which retained 
thofe ornaments. The praetor took them all, 

* Ivory was very valua- | infinitely more efieemed than it 
hie atnongfi tbi ancients, and j is amongjl us. 


and 
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A. R 692 . and entirely ftript the plate of it’s decorations, 
Aat.C.70. p[e did this in fome cities of Sicily at one blow 

and by a Angle order, giving fome of his crea¬ 
tures commiffion to go from houfe to houfe, 
and to rob all the plate they fhould find. On 
a certain occafion he did this in a more com¬ 
pendious manner. He was arrived near the 
city of Haluntium, which was fituated upon 
an eminence, and therefore fomewhat difficult 
of accefs. He did not think proper to give 
himfelf the trouble of going up to it, but hav¬ 
ing fent for one of the principal citizens, he or¬ 
dered him to bring to him all the plate in the 
city, divefted it of all the incruflations, and 
permitted him to carry back the reft. 

C c in \\ r e come now to the ufe, which he made 
v err. I\ a ]j t hefe ornaments ftolen with fo much in- 

juftice and impudence. When he had got a 
prodigious colle&ion of them, he fet up a 
workshop in the palace of the praetors at Sy- 
racufe, invited thither a vaft multitude of arti¬ 
ficers, goldfmiths, chafers, fculptors, and the 
like mechanics, and fet them at work in making 
gold plate for him. During eight fucceflive 
months they were fully employed, though they 
worked only in gold. The praetor prefided at 
their work, and found means to affix to, and 
difpofe in, thefe gold veffels the figures he had 
ft ole, which were in a manner fo many little 
matter-pieces. And thus he united the beauties 
of art with the richnefs of matter. 

I was the better pleafed to enter into fome 
detail upon thefe fads, becaufe they feem ex¬ 
tremely fingular to me, as they have nothing 
that comes up to them in hiftory. Accuftom- 
ed as we are to pofiefs our fortunes in fafety 
and tranquillity under the protection of laws, we 

have 
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have no idea of tyranny carried to fuch amaz- A.R6£?. 
ing excefs. I am fenfible, that Cicero is here Ant.C. 70. 
an accufer, whofe evidence, one would think, 
ought not to he taken literally. But he only 
fpeaks after written pieces and the depofitions 
of witnefles \ and the event of the caufe will 
prove what he advances. 

If any one be furprized, that Verres fhould Confidence 
dare to commit fo many odious and manifeft of Ferres 
crimes, and was not afraid to expofe himfelf 
the feverity of the laws, Cicero fupplies 
with an anfwer. The criminal, knowing, that of Horten- 
there was no juftice to be had in Rome, affured Jim. 
himfelf of impunity, and was perfuaded, that 
by fharing his thefts with the judges, who were 
to punifh them, he fhould fhelter himfelf from 
all proftcutions. He did not conceal his && j 
thoughts upon this head, and faid openly, i n Verr. 
u that thofe ought to fear, who had robbed n. 4. 

“ only for themfelves; but that as for him, 
u he had ftolen enough to fatisfy the cravings 
“ of many.” Having had fome little fuccefs n , g. 
in the beginning of the affair, which confifted 
in his having found means to gain time; he 
congratulated himfelf upon having learnt in 
good time the value of money, which did him 
fuch great fervice on occafion. And laftly, iii 
his province itfelf he had frequently faid in 
the prefence of witnefles, “ that he had a 
u powerful friend (this was Hortenfius) with 
“ whofe fupport he could pillage the people 
with impunity *, that he did not amafs riches 
<c only for himfelf, but that he had divided the 
u three years of his preetorfhip into three parts, 

“ and fhould think himfelf very happy to re- 
“ tain only one of them to himfelf; that one 
“ he intended for his advocates and defenders; 

44 and 
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A.R.682 “ and referved the product of the third, which 
Act.C ;o. « W as the richeft, for the judges.’ 5 

It was not without reafon, that Verres placed 
his confidence in Hortenfius. That orator did 
rot value himfclf upon imitating the uncorrupt 
conduct of his predeceffors, of whofe example 
Cicero more than once reminds him *, L. Craf- 
fus and M. Antonius, who in defending the 
caufes, with which they charged themfelves, 
employed only zeal full of honour, and their 
great talents and abilities. We have feen, 
that he had made it his practice boldly to cor¬ 
rupt the judges. Neither did he copy the 
difintereftednefs of thofe ancient orators, as Ci¬ 
cero reproaches him in very fharp terms. 
“ CraiTus {a) and Antonius, lays he to him, 
“ would not have undertaken the defence of 
<c fuch a criminal as Verres. They would 
“ have apprehended, that by fupporting one 
cc loft to all fenfe of fhame, they fhould have 
“ expofed themfelves to the fame cenfure. Ac- 
cc cordingly they took great care to preferve 
tc themfelves entirely free in refped to their 
“ clients; and did not hazard, either appear- 
“ ing little delicate in point of probity, by de- 
“ fending a caufe manifeftly bad, or being ac- 
“ cufed of ingratitude by abandoning a per- 
“ fon, whofe liberality they had experienced.” 

Hortenfius had received prefcnts from Ver¬ 
res, which was confidered at that time as be¬ 
low the dignity of the profeflion. Mention 

(s' Ad har.c caufam non tcbant, m, fi impudentes in 
acceuerenr, ne in alcerius defendendo effe noluifiert, 
impudentia fui pudoris exi- ingrati in deferendo exifti- 
fiitn?.;ionem arr.itteren:. Li- marentur, Cic. in Verr. L. If. 
ter: cnim ad caufas loiutiquc r.. 192. 
vctiici>-nt: nrque conucit- 

was 
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was made in particular of an ivory Sphinx, A.R. 6S2 
which gave occafion for a fmart laying of Ci- Ant(J ~° 
ccro. For as the latter attacked his adverfary 
in an indireft ironical manner, Hortenfius, who 
pretended not to underltand him, told him that 
lie was not good at expounding riddles, that's 
a (a) wonder, replied Cicero, as you ha^e the 
Sphinx (h) at home . 

Cicero’s conduft was of a very different na- Laudable 
ture. Nothing was more honourable than his of 
motive for accufing Verres. H t (c) was re- ue, °' 

quefted to do lo by the Sicilians, who after 
having experienced his integrity and difintereft- 
ednefs, whilff he was quaeftor in Sicily, were 

now for making proof of his zeal and his ta¬ 
lents. He acted for an oppreffed province, a- 
gainft a wretch, who had however on his fide 
part of whatever was greateft in Rome, Hor¬ 
tenfius, Sifenna, the Metelli, the Scipios. And 
from the moment he undertook the affair, he 
purfued it with a courage, that no obftacle could 
abate or retard. 

The firil chicane Hortenfius played off 2- 
gainft him, was to call in queftion tven his 
function of accufer by one Ch Caeciiius, who 
had been Verres’s qureftor, and pretended to be 
charged with the profecution of him preferably 

to Cicero. This difficulty produced a trial in 


V/) A'rjui d--be% cuum 
Tp:iir.gcm aon.i habeas, fu ; n - 
til VI 3. 

\b) ‘The Sphinx in fable 
f'Opofet a riddle , and he-vsho 
p ■ op -,/es a riddle, kn on.v t the 
c y plan at ion cf it. It is upon 
that Cicero's thought turns. 
It an\ one has forgot the fa¬ 
ble o f ' the Sphinx , tics mav 
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find it Corneille's Oedipus. 

( t 'i Quum hanc caufam Si* 
cuiorum rogatu recepiffem, 
ivique mini am plum Sc pr*- 
clarum exillimallem, cos velle 
mere fidei diligentireque pc- 
riculum face re, qui innocen- 
t\x abilinentixque fecilfent ; 
turn, &c. Cic Acl. I. inr\rr. 
n. 34. 

form ; 
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form •, and our orator was obliged to plead 
nr ft tor dtabh'hing tae eaoicc ot the: Sicilians 
v. ho had applied to him, and to remove that 
man ot ft raw, who only claimed a right to ac* 

(ufe Ytrrtrs, in order to procure him the means 
ot bcirg acquitted, Jicrtenfius gave himlelt 
inhn;re pains in refpect to this preliminary, 
oi v. :i;ch he lorciaw the confcqucncc ; and no¬ 
thin £ did Cicero more honour, than the tear of 
an advtriary, who at that time in a manner 
rw.gncd absolute at the Bar. The difcourfe 
v.Rich Cicero puts into his mouth, tor concili¬ 
ating the iudges in favour ot Caecilius, is fome- 
thi*-g curious. He introduces him, [peaking 
to one ot the judges, and telling him : cc I (a) 
co not afk tnat of you, which I ufed to ob- 
“ tain, when very earned for a caui’e: I do 
ct net afk you to acquit the accufed, which is 
t: not the queftion, but that one man rather 
than another 'Ihculd be the accuftr. Grant 

me this which is at once eafy, honeft, and 
44 irreproachable j in doing which, without any 
4C danger to you, without any rifque of repu- 
Ci tation, you will have granted what I de- 
4 - fire, and the perfon whole caufe I defend, 
i; will be acquitted.” Cicero rendered all the 
iciiicitat:cns or Hortcnfius ineffectual, and the 
lodges decreed him the office of acculer, as the 


perl on the Sicilians required, and whom Verrcs 


feared meft. 


•v 


Non i!!ud peto, cucd 


folco, qi:um vehementius con¬ 
tend!, imprerrare : reus ct ab- 
ioivaiur, non pe:o ; fed ot 
ib hoc potiiis quam ah ii!o 
:.ccul"e:ur, id pero. Da mini 
hcc: concede quod facile eft, 


quod honeflum, quod non in- 
vidiofum ; quod quum dedc- 
ris, fine ulio tuo pericuio, 
f.p.e infamia i.lud detlciis, 


l: is aoioivatur, cujus ego 
cuu.-a Lboro. tie, Div'm. n. 


The 
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The qudtion then was for Cicero to prepare 4 .R. (Sz. 
informations, and to collect Droofs ao-ainfl the AnC C~". 

*. o p • j n | 

accuied. In order to this, alter having taken . * UD '’ 


in vcrr. 


cut a commifSon from the praetor, who prefided n ^ 
in trying crimes of extortion, he made a voyage 
to Sicily. In fifty days he made the tour of* 
the whole province, and collected a prodigious 
number ®f fadfs and memorials, with which he 
hafrened back to Rome. But what did his dif- 
intereftednefs great honour, is, that he took no 
advantage ot the title of defender of the common 
caufe, for having honourable and eoftly receptions 
made him. He lodged every where only at the 
houfes of his former friends, and thole with 
whom he had contradict! the tics of hofpitality 
fince his qureftorfhip. His journeys coft nei¬ 
ther trouble nor expences either to the cities or 
private perfons. 

Verres, who law he had a vigilant, laborious, _ n . i 
and incorruptible enemy to deal with, was much 
afraid, though he afrefted airs of confidence. 

To low divifion between the advocate and his 
clients, he caufed a report to be ipread, that 
Cicero had fuffered himlelf to be gained by a 
great fum of money *, that he would accufeonly 
out of form, and in fuch a manner as not to hurt 

the perfon he pretended to profecute. Cicero 

loon put an end to that injurious fufpicion. It 
was the cuftom of the Romans in crimir.ai caufes, 
that a greater number of judges fhotnd be drawn 
by lot, than were to act upon the trial. Of 
thole chance had appointed, the accufer and 
accufed had a right to except at diferetion to 
a certain number, which was equal on both 
rules. In this kind of choice Cicero’s cond.udl 


L 

I 


v/as entirely fair, and unblameabk*. The judges 
whom he retained, were perfons of known pro¬ 
bity, 


K 2 


/ 
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in \ err. 
r. id. 


A.R.6S;. bitv, and he only excluded thofe, whofe renu- 
-^ nt - • -’tation was equivocal : io that the tribunal, be¬ 
fore which he was to plead, was, as he declares 
in a manner no Ids obliging with refpedt to the 
ruches than honourable for him felt, the bed 

- 1 C/ t 

com poled and the mod venerable, that had been 
feen fince Sylla’s dictatorfhip. 

The integrity of the judges difconcerted 
Verrcs’s projects. Corruption was practifed fo 
pubiickly at Rome, that on arriving from his 
province, he had made a bargain with a certain 

cabal, which rock upon thrmfelves, upon de¬ 
pending a ium agreed on in a third hand, to 
cauic him to be acquitted by the judges, be¬ 
fore whom he fhould be tried. But when they 

4 

fiw the perfons, who formed that tribunal, the 
bargain was declared void, and Verres with¬ 
drew his money. 

An event of great confequence for him, how¬ 
ever revived his hopes. Hortennus, his defender, 
was elected conful. Verres not only affured 
himfelf then of being brought off fafe, but all 
the world were of the fame opinion. Curius, 
an illuffrious perfon and of confular dignity, at 

the moment the affcmbly broke up, inftead of 

making his compliments to the conful eleft, 
ran to Verres, embraced him, and laid, I fore- 
id : bat from the election juft made , you are ac¬ 
quitted. Add to this, other circumftances, (till 

and more in favour of Verres. I have 


n 


t v 
A » • 


mere 


n. : 


laid, that the Metclli fupported him, and warmly 
efpoufed his intereft. Three brothers of that 
family were in offices, that enabled them to ferve 
him powerfully ; Metellus, conful elect 
with Hortenfius ; M. Metellus, alfo chofen 

prmtor ior the enfuing year, and in whofe jurif- 
d if: ion it was to take cognizance of the crime of 

extortion ; 
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extortion ; and lately L. Metellus, actually prx- A.R 682. 
tor in Sicily and fucceflor ot Verres. Me- A«.C.;°. 
tellus, the con fill elect, even made no difficulty 
to fend tor the Sicilians, that were at Rome fol- 
liciting their affair, and to intimidate them by 
many corifideratio.is; alluring them, that they 
would no: iucceed. He (hewed himlejf grate- 

O 

ful, if it be true, as Cicero fays very clearly, 
that Verres had bought luffrages for obtaining 
him the confulfhip. 

So many obluicles did nor diminifh Cicero’s— n. 2;. 

zeal, who law himk-lf perlonally attacked, and 
in danger of lofing the office of edile. Wrres 

O # O 

was very aftive again ft him, and promifed 
money to thofe who traded in intrigues of this 
kind, if they could prevent his accufer from 
obtaining the charge at which he afpired. But 
all chefe attempts proved ineffectual (a). The 
Roman people would not fuftVr, that a man, 
whole riches could not leduce Cicero, nor make 
him depart from his honour and duty, fhould 
fucceed in excluding him from the public dig¬ 
nities by money. 

Cicero in confequence having been nominated 
Edile, and thereby finding himfeif at lcifure 
from all avocations but that of this profecution, 
determined to pulfi it with the uemoft vivacity. 
Hortenfius’s game was to fpin it out in length 
if poffible to the month of January, when the 
new magi Urates entered upon oifice. Wrres 
at that time would have had both the confuls 
and the praetor, who was to prefide at his trial, 


(*) Fec’t aairtn lib :ntIT 
/mu |)'»:ju!us Ro;n mu-, uc 
cujus divir-x ms iis fine de¬ 
duce re non potuiilent, ne 


e;u Mem p^cuni’S de honore 
dcjice:e.. C 7 <\ Ail. I. in J'err. 
n. 2;. 
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_ r on his fide. Though it was now only the be- 

Ac:.C 7 : * ginning of A u guff, Hortenfius’s hope was-not 

il. founded, becauie a caufe fo complicated with 
facts, and of fuch importance, muft nectflarily 
require a very great number or hearings. Now 
from the month or Au-iuit to the end of the 
year, almost the whole interval was filled r.p 
v. r.h names and (hews, which were times of va- 

canon. 

(Taro conducted himk'.f, not only as a man 
of gruit ability, but as a man oi honour, who 
prcr.rs the intcreft of his cauicto that of his 
glory. Had he treated this affair with extern, 

O # 9 

he would have had the fine ft occafion that ever 
: was for AirpSaying his eloquence. But there was 
reafen to k\.r that the accufed would efeupe out 
oi h;$ hards. He then tore renounced his per¬ 
il nd and peculiar advantage ; and, alter a fhort 
introduction. he prcceec.cG immediately to pro- 
ci::e his witnriff only promifine; a fcw words 

y J 1 O 

to exolain the tacts and deduce inferences from 

i 

tnerr.. By this method the aiiair was Icon in 

and the multitude of wit- 
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r.HTcS iomrei with the atrodoufneis of the facts, 
disconcerted Vcrrrs and his defender to fuch a 
ergree, that they fcarce undertook fo much as 

Before the games began, the caufe 


to re d iv. 

a ^ 

was comi-lratvd ; and the acculed finding that 

. 4 , O 

it was impcffihle to avoid condemnation, did 
rmt day ior the L nance, but retired into ba- 
idlnmmt. 

Thus terminated this affair, which did Cice¬ 
ro infinite honour, by the proofs which he guv 
in it, not fo much of his eloquence, but of 
qualities more eftimable than all the eioquerce 
imaginable, of a warm pafficn for juftice, tor 
the redrrfs of flares barhuroufly oppreffai, fur 
he honour of the ferrate, of which he was a 
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member, of a&ivity, vigilance, and a courage A R 682. 
that furmounted aii obftacles; and laftly, of a-^ uc ^ /' 0 * 
per fed integrity in refpect to an advtrfary, 
who would have thought the greateft profufions 
nothing for extricating himfelf out of danp-er. 

O U 

I am lorry, that Plutarch clouds this lair ar- • CV V,/V 
tide, in telling us that Cicero was lufpedled of ;/ - twzdd 
having luifered himfelf to be corrupted, iniefpcft 5 "-';/^^ 
to the eltimate of damages and interefte, which, n ’ e . 
according to that hiflorian, were calculated at A. 
only feven hundred and fifty thouland drach¬ 
mas, that is, between eighteen and nineteen 
thoufand pound.s Jh’rling, ■ If it were true, that 
Verres could have come off for lo moderate a 
fum of money, it would not be eafy to julhfy 

his accufer. But who wiil believe, that Cicero Di-in. 

was iatisfied with damages and intcrcfts to then. i> 
amount of only nineteen thoufand pounds*, when 
in opening the affair he had declared to the 
judges, that the account was to the value of 
fix hundred and fifty thoufand ? Betides which, 
the fum mentioned by Plutarch is con trad idled 

by Afconius Pcdianus, who fays, that it coftAfenr. in 
Verrcs two hundred and fifty thoufand pounds. Act. I. in 
In a word, the whole life of Cicero, which w.is Vcrr - 
always infinitely remote from bafenefs and for¬ 
did intcreft, manifeftly acquits him of a report 
ipread amongft the people, which Piutarch took 
up with too little precaution. 

I ; or the reft, after having difeharged his duty That ora- 
to the Sicilians and the commonwealth, Cicero f, ' r w 
thought it allowable for him to do !bmething / T r ‘ / P / " r 


•'v u ,::r 


for himfelf. He was rclolvcd not to loie io . 

Js Lt (’■ rt * J 

rich a fubject, that fupplird him with an occa-bf rr.ear- 
fion of dilplaying all his talents, and he com- cuf.it.-onof 
pofed the five books, which are come down to vcne> * 
us under the title of Actio fccunda in J’errcm. 

K 4. II 
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A k.fSz He fuppofes in it, that Yerrts, intPead of rttir- 
Aa:.Cro j : ,g, zs he cid in reality, had the impudence 

to appear again, and that the judges had ap¬ 
pointed a iecond trial. Thoic five books, and 
cl'pecially the lair, are matter-pieces, wherein 
v.’c know not which charms us molt, the riches 
and abundance ot the exprciTior.s and turns, 
rhe happincih and force of the arguments, the 
vehemence ct the paluons, the elevation or 
the icnt.rnents, or, billy, the refined art with 
which the orator has known how to throw 
variety into an uniform fubject, and make what 
was naturally fad, gay and delightful. Every 
perfon of education is acquainted with, and 
admires, thtlc diicouries. What determined 
Cicero to co.npofe them, was, his not dtfigning 
to accuie often ; and indeed Verres is the firft, 

and only one he ever did accuie. 

* 

S' -tv /our Few events remain for completing our ac- 


, r count of what paffed in the city during the 

cor.fulfhip of Pompey and CraiTus. The cen- 
*. . f-- ’ f fors, L. Geliius anJ Cn. Lvntulus, before whole 

I ¥ ^ t • 

]A. r "-:u magistracy fifteen years had tiapfed without 

Xw\ ill tire commonwealth's having any cenfors, re¬ 
viewed the lenare with fcverity, and itruck off 
from the lift fixty-four lVnators, twice as many 

as we remarked with wonder in the year 63;. 

, One of thole excluded was C. Antonius, the 
..f cund Ion of the orator M. Antonius, a man 
or neither morals nor conduit, and one who 
meirht to make up, bv oyprcffir.2; the iukiects 
of tn: commonwealth, the wounds, which 
his frantick prodigalities had made in his for* 

tup.-. 

The cenlors a!fo expelled P. Lentulus Sura 
out oi ciie brute, who had been conful the 

The caufe ct his bAns civt-n the 
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furname of Sura, or at lea ft that which con-.-VRf >Sz. 

it to him, fhcws at once what kind 7 °* 
of man lie was. Ler.rulus being quteftur du¬ 
ring SyHa’s didtatorfhip, had embezzled the 
public money confided to him. The dictator 
having demanded an account of it in the full 
ienatc, he had the impudence to aniwtr, that 
he was not capable of making up his accounts, 
and that all he could do was to preient the calf 
of his leg, prxbere fur am : making a wretched 
and indecent allufion to the cuftom of children. 


who upon committing feme fault at play, re¬ 
ceived a flap of the hand upon that part from 
one of their comrades. l ; rom thence came, or 
was peculiarly given to him, the furname of 
Sure 7, which in Latin fignifies the calf cf the leg. 

The fame Lentulus having been accufed, and 
making ule of the method entirely common at 
that time, of corrupting the judges, finding 
that he had two voices in his favour more than 
were again ft him, he complained of having 
been at more ex pence than was neceflarv : / 
have bought, faid he, one •: one too much ; it 
fuffiied to have bad cxaflly my number. It will 
be no wonder to lee a man of this character 
enter into Catiline’s confpiracy. 

A third fenator who was alfo degraded, //mix 
was a gamefter by profeffion, and was called 
(T Curius. We fliall alio fee him amonglt i5ut ‘ ^ 1C 


* / vi. he this dip.inf!hr., 
hr tiufe learned < r /ices have 
oblerved, that Livy vi c n - 
tiers one P. b'lr a , L. W U 
n. i I, aim?;} 1.10 years l;e- 
th? f ;/f hne tit ■;ntiinn. 
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cf v: bon: v:e no tv [peak. Put 
I do uot fee that it fjLoiu , 
that the fa'll related by Plu¬ 
tarch fhouid necrffarih pnfs 
for fa i‘,e her. talus mi “hi 

in-he a double all.ihon, both to 
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i’.e cuf.o.n of chi! t> ci: at pea;, 
a v d :■) the Iwnttvie / e had < e- 
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A.R. fS:. Catiline’s accomplices. As to the other fixty- 
Aa:.C.;o one , f ew 0 f them have come down to our know¬ 
ledge. But to judge of all the reft irom thole 
of whom we have juft been fpcaking, they well 
obferved the mark of infamy, with which they 
were noted. 

r -*' The cenfors performed the ceremony of clo- 
L.f- fing the Luf.rir The number of citizens, 
r, ; ~ which was exceedingly incrcafed by the allies, 

‘ ' • who had been admitted to the freedom of 

rw A t* » 1 

'■ / Rome, was found to amount to above nine 

r ..7tu: g 9 

c:c:c:. hundred thoufand, that is, to near twice as ma¬ 
ny as at the laft Cenfus , which had been more 
numerous than any before it. 

4 Tne end of the year was memorable for the 
[' V T. reconciliation of the two conluls. They had 

( •. “ ./.< .4 * t J 

'rcr::: - difagreed during their whole adminiftration ; 
-r..-./ and Pompev, notwithftanding his promifr, 
having kept his troops on foot near the city, 
p : ^ 1 . R Craffjs had not difmifftd his army ; lb that 
C'^o k Rome apprehended feeing a civil war revived, 
Fon?, like that of Marius and Sylla. In the laft 
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C^iToJc Rome apprehended feeing a civil war revived, 
Fomr. like that of Marius and Sylla. In the laft 
^pr,"- n - days of December, the people being affem- 
V' v “ r bled, had ineffectually intreated the confuls to 

.put an end to their differences, when a Roman 

knight, called C. Aurelius, one who had never 
intermeddled with the publick affairs, prefented 
bimfdf to them, and told them, that he had 
Ren Jupiter in a dream, who commanded him 
to declare to the people in his name, that they 
fhouid not fuffer the confuls to quit their of¬ 
fice, kill they were become friends. Whatever 
we may think of this apparition, which I do 
not infi 1 that the reader fhouid believe, the 
p-ople were much affected with it, and re¬ 
doubled their inftances to the conluls. But 
Pompey tenacioufiy retained his haughtinds, 

and 
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and never moved from his curule chair. Craf- A.R 6S2. 
jus, more tractable and lefs proud, role up, and Ant.C.70. 
approached his colleague, laying: Romans , I 
think it no difgrace to make the firft advances to 
a man, whom you have honoured with the fur- 
name of Great from his ear Heft youth, and with 
two triumphs before he was a fenator . At the 
fame time he held out his hand to Pompey, 
who on his fide did not reject lo obliging an 

invitation. Thus their reconciliation was made, 

and the people would not depart ’till each of 
them had caufed a decree to be fixed up for 
difbanding their armies. 

They abdicated their office on the laft oi 
December, according to cuftom, and both re¬ 
turned into the condition of private citizens. 
Pompey had Vcarce ever before been in that 
pate. From his having firfl fhared in the 
publick affairs, he had always been invefted 
with fome command. He began to fear the 
envy, which fuch a perpetuity of power and 
employments might draw upon him ; and be¬ 
ing conful, he made an oath, that upon quitting 
that office he would not accept of any govern- 
ment. ’ He kept his word, and his example'*' ’ 
was followed by his colleague. J 

This year Virgil was born. Birth of 

Vtrgil. 


Q^Hortensius. 

Q^C/eciuus Metei.lus, afterwards fur- A.R.6S3, 
named Creticus. Ai.tcog, 


The capitol being at length finifhed, four- Confer™- 
teen years after it’s being burnt down, Catulus , tlon C J i!:t 

* a* i ^ 1 i'll* r 1 1“ CflbltCl* 


who had prefided at the rebuilding of that lu- 
perb edifice, had the honour of confecrating it. 
I fay honour ; for fa the Romans thought it. 

The 
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Tne graved writers hive obferved, that fome- 
thing was wanting to Sy 1 la’s good fortune, in 
his not having dedicated the capitol: and we 
H ii Hi. may remember how ambitious Publicola was of 

that religious function at the firft building of 
that temple ; and how jealous his relations were 
or lecing it conferred on M. Horatius hi-s col- 
league, The prrfon’s name, who had the con- 
icccaViGn or tempies, was engraven upon the 
front or them, and that was no indifferent cir* 
cumftar.ee to men fo defirous of trar.frnitting 
their remembrance to poftcritv. Cat ulus, in 
the games, which he exhibited to accompany 
this ceremony, introduced a luxury ’till then 
unknown at Rome. As their theatres were at 
that time in the open air, he covered his with fails 
of nne iinnen dyed with different colours. This 
example was followed, and carried very far. 

It aid not infect Cicero, who was then edile, 
and in that capacity had three games or fhews 
to eive the oeoole. He values himfclf with 
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give the people. 

a for., for having been at no great expence du¬ 
ring his edilefhip. He knew better how to 
apply his liberality, by making it his care to 
Jcffcn the price of provifions. The Sicilians 
were defirous to exprefs their gratitude to him, 
for the fervices he had done them againft Vcr- 

O 

res. He converted none of their prefents to his 
own advantage, but employed them in miti¬ 
gating the lcarcity, that continually diftreifed 
the city, in confequence of the depredations of 
the pirates. 

This year the war againft the Cretans was 
undertaken by publick authority. I have re- 
Ha 


t- O 

CLai 


above in what manner the praetor M. An¬ 
tonios had attacked them of his own head, pre¬ 
tending that thev held intelligence with Mithri- 

dates 
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dates and the pirates. That general, who was A.R 
negle&ed to excefs, as 1 have faid, was defeat- Anti 
ed ; and the Cretans having treated the quseflor 
and fome other Roman prifoners, that had 
fallen into their hands, with great favour, be¬ 
lieved they had a right to expeft marks of gra¬ 
titude and amity from the fcnate. According¬ 
ly their deputies, to the number of thirty, be¬ 
ing come to Rome, follicited the fenate with fo 
much addrefs, and gave iuch weight to their 
ancient alliance with the Roman people, and 
the aids they had given them on all occafions, 
that they were very near obtaining a decree to 
acknowledge them friends and allies of the 
commonwealth. 

The intrigues of the confuls, who defired 
the war for the fake of having occafion to figna- 
lize themlelves, and to acquire a triumph, pre¬ 
vented the eflcft of the fenate’s good difpoli- 
tion. By their management, they caufed a 
thundering decree of the fenate againft the 
Cretans to pafs by plurality of voices, by which 
they were commanded to deliver up all the 
Roman prifoners and deferters ; to pay four 
thoufmd '* talents of film, to give three hun- 4 
tired hoftages, to furrender all their great fnips,/^ 
and to fend Lafthenes and Panarcs, two cf the5.^ 
principal and mod illuftrious heads of their na¬ 
tion, to Rome, in order to be punched, upon 
pretence of their being the authors of the war. 
And for the execution of this decree, they did 
not wait ’till the deputies had been to carry 
the news of it, from Rome to their ifiand, and 
brought back the anhver. It exp re (fed, that 
one of the confuls fhould immediately let out 
to receive the lubmiffion of the Cretans, or to 
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A.R.5S5. reduce them to it by force of arms. The Ro- 
Ant.C.69. man s [a) were determined, that there fliould 

not remain one free country in the univerle, 
ail was to give way before their power. And 
that ambitious view undoubtedly very much fa¬ 
voured the defign of the confuls. One circum- 
ftance, that appears fingular to me, is, it was 
ib commonly known, that with money every 
thing was to be done at Rome ; that the con- 
iuls, who were apprehenfive the deputies might 
gain fome tribune to oppofe the fenate’s decree, 
made the lenate prohibit every body to lend 
them money. 

When the decree of the fenate was known at 
Crete, the wifeft and oideft were for fubmit- 
ting, rep relenting, as was felf-evident, that 
their forces were not capable of refilling a power, 
which had fwallowed up even the greateft king¬ 
doms. But Lafthenes and Panares, who law 
themfeives perfonali? threatened with the ven¬ 
geance of the Romans, chole rather to involve 
their country in their own ruin, than to perifli 
alone. They railed the multitude, andtxcited 
them-, by proper difeourfes, not bafely to re¬ 
nounce the liberty they had preferved from tlv* 
remoreft times. They magnified their victory 
over A morbus, and exaggerated the fname it 


would be to fuller, whillt victorious, the haul- 
eft conditions that could be im poled upon 
them, had they been overcome. The war was 
therefore refoiveu, and the Cretans prepared to 
give Metcllus a good reception, who arrived in 
their illand with a Roman army. 


1 Crcticam helium 


nos fecimuf, foia vir.ccr.ci 
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Mctellus had got this province by the volun- A.R.fiSj. 
taiy cefiion of Hortenfius, who was at firft very Ant.C.69. 
i'ollicitous to caufe this war to be declared, in 
hopes of having the command in it, which the 
lots did actually give him. But he was too 
much accuftomed to that kind of dominion, 
which he enjoyed in juridical affairs, to part 
with it eafily. Accordingly he preferred the Xiphilin, 
fweets of refiding in the city to the fatigues of 
the war, and rtfigned a command to his col¬ 
league, of which he had been ambitious at a 

O 7 

diftanc view, but which, on mature reflexion, 
did not feem worth the facrifice it would have 
coft him. As the events of the war of Crete 
interfere in the mod important circumftances of 
it, with that of Pompty againft the pirates, I 
lliall defer fpeaking of it ’till I treat of both to¬ 
gether. I proceed here to colled fome particu¬ 
lar fads relating to Hortenfius, in order to the 
better knowing fo celebrated a perfon. 

He acquired fame principally by his do- Yhjl fuc- 
quence. l ie /hone much from his tarlieft ttjfn «/ 
youth, and the firft caufe he pleaded at the age iia,t f n ^“ s 
of nineteen, acquired him all at once a molt 
diftinguifhed reputation. “ Hortenfius’s talent 
lt fays (a) Cicero, the inftant he appeared, had 
u the fame effed as a fine ftatue of Phidias, 

“ which was no fooner ken than admired.” 

He had all the parts of a great orator; but he 
pofltfied two in an uncommon, and almcft pe¬ 
culiar, degree, which were memory and ge- 
fture. 

His memory was fo certain, that after hav- ///jaw¬ 
ing meditated a difeourfe to himfclf, without^)'- 

Lie. 111 


(a) Hortenfii ndmo- 
dum adolcfcemis ingenium, 
ut Phidia? lignum, fin:ul ad- 


fpeftum Sc probatum eft. Cic. 
in Butte, 22 8 . 


Bruio. n. 


ci. 


letting 
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A.R.o? 4. fetting Sown a (ingle word of it, he repeated it 
Aa:.C. 6 S. j n ^ \\ rne tcrms he had conceived it. 


x - 

l\0- 


thing eleased 

O 4 


ar.ci tiiat m 


who repeated after him from his 


(.it cf- 

h ’ ~r 

\ \ V iX. 

Vjli. ir. 


A C -’’ 1 

E. • . 


him : what he had wrote, what 
his opponents had faid, every thing was pre- 
knt to him. This faculty role to a prodigy in 
him ; and it is related, that in effedl of a wa¬ 
ger made with Sifenna, he paffed a whole day 
at a faie ; and when it was over, he gave an 
account cf all the things that had been fold, the 
price or each, with the names of the buyers ; 

their order, without miftaking a 
fmgle circumftance, as was confirmed by the 
auctioneer, 
own bock. 

As to his gefture, it was fo perfefl:, that 
when he plead-,d, every body was as curious to 
fee as to hear him, fo admirably did the mo¬ 
tions of his body accompany his difeourfes. 
Adi opus and Rofcius, the two mod famous ac¬ 
tors that ever were, the one in tragedy, and 
the other in comedy, ufed to come to hear him 
plead, for improving themfelves in their art, 
by ftudying the model, which that orator ex¬ 
hibited. It mud however be allowed •, that he 
carried that talent too far, and beyond what 
iaired the gravity of his profefiion. He might 

often !uvc been taken rather for a comedian 
than an orator ; and he drew upon himfelt 
that reproach from Torquatos; who plead¬ 
ing eg.rind him. compared him publickly 
to a umale dancer v.ell known in thole 


times. 


To 


H'sarhur AU Happy difpofitions , which he 
j-.“- had received from nature, he added, during 

cotton a £rec: hncrh o: time, an incredible ar- 

dour for aoolication ; without which indeed, 

* «. 

as 
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as (a) Cicero obferves elfewhere, it is not pof- A. R.683 
fible to attain any kind of excellency, but ef- Ant * c * 6 9 
pecially in eloquence. Hortenfius let no day 
pafs without pleading in the Forum, or exer- 
cifing himfelf in his clofet: he frequently did 
both the fame day. It was by this method, 
that he came to excel all that had preceded, 
or were cotemporaries with, him : and he vvas 
for a time in undifputed poffeflion of the firft 
rank amongft the orators. 

His confulfhip is a period fatal to his elo¬ 
quence, as Mr Rollin has obferved after Ci¬ 
cero. I fhall not repeat here what may eafily 
be turned to in his Treatife upon the Belles Let - 
treSy Vol. II. I fhall only obferve, that if he 
flagged in the latter years of his life, his repu¬ 
tation funk almoft to nothing after his death. 

It happened to him, as it always does to thofe, 
who unite with a tafte for antithefes, fhining 
thoughts, and a laboured florid ftyle, the charms 
of pronunciation. They fucceed whilft they 
fpeak i but their difcourfes do not fupport them- 
felves in reading. Such was the fate of Hor- 
tenfius’s works, which Quintilian, who had Lib. XI. 
them to confult, judged extremely below the c * 3* 
reputation he had in his life-time. 

If, as (b) Seneca thinks, it be true, that there Effemina- 
is a neceffary and infallible relation between th zcyanJlux- 
manners and eloquence of a fpeaker, what we °f 
know of the luxury and exceflive effeminacy 
Hortenfius, and his extreme fondnefs for tri- 


(a) Stibium Si ardorem 
quemdam laboris: fine quo 
quum in vita nihil quidquam 
egregimn, turn certe hoc 
quod tu expetis, (cloquen- 
tiam) nemo unq.iam afle- 

Vol. XI. 


quetur. Cic. de Oral. L. I. 
n. 134. 

(b) Talis hominibus ora- 
tio qualis vita. Settee, Ef, 


L 


fles, 
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A, R.6S3. fles, will give us an idea of his difcourfes, which 
Ant.C.69. differs in nothing from the judgment paffed on 

them by Quintilian. 

Macrob. He was fo exactly nice in refpeft to his per- 
Sa:. IJ. 9. fon, that he drefied himfelf before a looking- 

glafs, compofing the plaits of his robe in the 
molt graceful manner, and afterwards fatten¬ 
ing them fo as to keep them in that condition 
with his fafh or girdle, the artificially formed 
ties of which were hid in one of the folds of his 
robe, which feemed to fall negligently. It is 
added, (but the thing is fcarce credible) that 
one day, when he had beftowed abundance of 
pains and attention in dretting himfelf, that 
happening to be in a narrow paflage, where his 
colleague crowded and difcompofed him a lit¬ 
tle, he made the difordering of the plaits of his 
robe an heinous matter, and caufed the author 
of fo fingular an injury to be cited before the 
judges. 

He was fo madly fond of his trees, that he 
watered his plants himfelf with wine and it is 
faid, that being to plead with Cicero, he de- 
fired him to change the hour, becaufe he was 
obliged to go direftly to his houfe at Tufcu- 
lum, to water a plane of his own planting with 
wine. 

His paffion for the fifli, which he had in his 
ponds, was no lefs extravagant. Cicero laughs 
at this in more than one place of his Letters to 
Virr. L- dtiicus* Varro enters into particulars, and re- 
111. de Re lates, that Hortenfius behaved in refpect to his 
Ruft. c. fifli, as mifers in refpecl to their money : he did 
1 '' not dare to ufe them. And it was not enough 

to him not to eat them, he even fed them with 
his own hands. It was eafier to have had a 
mule from him out of his ftable than a mullet 

out 
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out of his pool. When his fifli were fick, heA.R.683; 
took as much care of them as of his flaves. An:.C.69. 
He caufed water to be warmed for them, lead 
cold water might hurt them. It is faid ofPl ia .IX. 

him, as well as of the orator Craffus, that he 
wept for the death of a lamprey. 

We have here much of the little and frivo- Eh aff a - 
lous, which I do not repeat without regret, but an * 
which the faith of hiftory does not permit me 
to fupprefs. I (ball do juftice to the humanity^ luro ' 
of his character with more good will, of which 
we have a great proof in the friendfhip he al¬ 
ways kept up with Cicero, notwit.hftanding 
their emulation in refpeft to the glory of elo¬ 
quence, and efpecially to Cicero’s tranfcending 
him in that point. For in my opinion, it mult 
have been lefs difficult for the latter to love an 


enemy overcome, than for Hortenfius to for¬ 
give a rival, by whom he faw himfelf excelled. 

The famous Atticus, that molt infinuating and C. Nep. 
amiable perfon, was their common friend, and 1 ?* 11, At * 
the tie of their mutual good undemanding. tic * 
Cicero fpeaks almoft on all occafions very ob- 
ligingly of Hortenfius: but particularly in de¬ 
ploring his death, he confirms the fincerity of 
their mutual friendfhip. “ I have (a) loft, 
u fays he, not a rival jealous of my glory, as • 

“ fome imagined, but a faithful companion 


(a) Dolebam, quod non, 
ut plerique putabanr, adver- 
farium, aut ob'reclatorem 
laudimi mearum, fed focium 
potius & confortem glcriofi 
laboris amiferam. — Quurii 
prsfertim non mod6 nun- 
quam fit aut illius a me cur- 
fus impeditu?, aut ah i!io 
meus, fed contra lumper al¬ 


ter ab altero adjutus & com- 
municando, & monendo, & 
favendo. Cic. in Bruto, n 3. 

Duodccim poll meuni con- 
fulatum annos in maxim is 
enufir, ciuum e^oinihi ilium, 
fibi me lile ameferret, con- 

juRfliflimc veriati fan:us. 

323. 
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A.R.683 “ in ufcful and glorious labours. In the race 
An;.Ci9- we ran together, I never fought to lay any 

“ obftacle in his way, nor he in mine 3 but we 
44 rather made it a law to ourfelves to affift each 
cc other mutually with intimation, advice, and 
“ fupport, from the fincere intereft we took in 
“ each other’s reputation, which induced both 
44 to confider our glory and fuccefs as a com- 
44 mon advantage. In this manner we paffed 
44 the twelve years, which elapfed after my con- 
44 fulfhip ’till his death, pleading the greateft 
44 caufes together, and yielding the palm, and 
“ fir ft rank to each other.” 

On one occafion only there had been a damp 
in their friendlhip. Cicero believed that he had 
not been faithfully ferved in his affair with Clodi- 
us by Hortenfius, and during his banifhmenthe 
wrote upon that head to his brother and Atticus 
in the fharpeft terms. But, in my opinion, the 
difcourfe of a man depreffed by difgrace is not 
to be taken literally 3 for fuch an one is apt to 
fall upon all the world, and frequently to fpare 
none fo little as himfelf. I return to the fequel 
of my hiftory. 

A.R.684. 0 ^ Marcius Rex'. 

Ant.C.68. L. C/EC1LIUS MeTELLUS. 

Q y+ ar ~ Marcius acted this year alone in the con- 
ay joa fulfhip.' His colleague, who was the fame Me- 
C.n,a>. te !i us ^ that, we faid, fucceeded Verres in the 

prretorfhip or Sicily, died the beginning of Ja¬ 
nuary ; and the lucceffor, who had been fubfti- 
tuted in the confulfhip, dying alfo before he en¬ 
tered upon office, it was not thought proper to 
proceed to a new election. 

4 *. 
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■ The foie conful, Q. Marius, did not render A.R. 684. 
himfelf very famous in hiftory ; and all that Ant.C.68. 

we have to fay of him is, that after his conful- 
fhip, he went to take poffefiion of the govern- cnuia. 
ment of Cilicia, which was taken from Lucul- 
lus, where Marcius did not diftinguifli himfelf 
extremely. 


M. Acilius Glabrio. 
C. Calpurnius Piso. 


A R 68,-. 
Ant.C 67. 


It was in this year, that Gabinius the tribune p sm p, y 
of the people caufed the command of the war charged 
againft the pirates to be given to Pompey. I ™ th the 
(hall treat this faft with extent in the fequel. 

The fame Gabinius compleated the laying a-^>«,„. ‘ 
fide of Lucullus, by caufing the people to pafs 
a decree, that the conful Glabrio (hould have 
Bithynia and Pontus for his province, and take 
upon him the command of the troops, that had 
been under Lucullus feveral years. We have 
feen, that this commiffion was above the merit 
and capacity of him, to whom it was given. 

There were great troubles and tumults in the TrMiin 
city. The Tribunitian power re-eftablifl.ed in the "O’- 
all it’s rights by Pompey, refumed that of re¬ 
kindling the flames of difeord in the common¬ 
wealth. Befides the noife and violent feuds ex¬ 
cited by the law of Gabinius, which gave Pom ¬ 
pey, as we fhall fee, a command of immenfe 
extent, feveral other enterprizes of the tribunes, 
though coloured with apparent zeal for juftice 
and publick good, and though for the moft part 
ufeful and reafonable in themfelves, revived the 
ancient divifions. laiv , 

L. Rofcius Otho, tribune of the people, pro- 
pofed and paffed a law, which is frequently cited refpeft to 

L o in the 'Roman 

knights• 
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A.R. 63 ;.in authors. It related to the Roman knights, 
Ant.C.67. anc i g xe( j the eftate, which a citizen was to have 

* About for being admitted into that order, at * four 
2500/. hundred thoufand fefterces. Befides which, in- 

ftcad of the knights having no diftinguiflhed 


Cenitf.s 

h-tV-'tiK 
Cm thus 


places in the theatre, and being confounded 
with the throng, the fame- law affigned them 
fourteen rows of feats above thofe of the fena- 
tors. This laft article, which pleafed the knights 
exceedingly, offended the people. Is has been 
raid above, that a diftinction of the fame kind 
granted above an hundred years before to the 
ienators, had made the multitude murmur ex¬ 
tremely *, as fuppofing it a contempt to them. 
They were no Ids difiatisfied with Rofcius’s law, 
and their indignation broke out on an occafion, 
which required all Cicero’s eloquence to appeafe 
it, as we fhall fee in the fequel. 

C. Cornelius, another tribune, caufed much 
greater commotions. This was not from his 
being either wicked or factious through inclina- 
biiit. ard tion ; but being angry, that the fenate had re¬ 
jected fomething he had propofed, and would 
ccn .' u 1 not deliberate upon it, he refolved to be re- 

venged, and to mortify that auguft body. 
Canvaffing for the attainment of honours was 

Befides the or- 
cjvrjif- dinary motives that actuated him, there was a 

"4* con *n recenC one c ^ at i ncrea fed his a&ivity. The 

OnproC. S rcat number of fenators degraded by the laft 
Comelio, cenfors, paffionately dcfired to be reinftated 
& Dio. L. in their dignity and the means to fucceed in 
XXXM thar, was to obtain one of the curule offices 

from the people, in virtue of which they had a 
right of entering the fenate. C. Cornelius took 
hold of this occafion, and propofed a more fe- 
vere law againft canvaffing than any fubfifting. 

The 


P:.9 the 


eger.nji 

csrruit 


then carried to great exceifes. 
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The fenate could not with decency oppofe fuch A.R.685. 
a law. But it would not fuffer itfdf to be in- Ant.C.67. 
halted by a tribune. They engaged the con- 
ful Pifo, who continued alone in Rome, his 
colleague having let out for Bithynia, to pafs a 
law himfelf againft this abufe •, but fomewhat 
different from that of the tribune. This con- 
fular law was rigorous, and condemned the per- 
fon guilty of canvaffing, not only to lofe the 
office, for which he had made intereft, but the 
rank of fenator *, and befides to pay a fine. Cor¬ 
nelius neither renounced the fcheme of his law 
on that account, nor did canvaffing ceafe to go 
on with fuch fury, that feveral men were killed 
in the forum. The conful and fenate being 
obliged in confequence to oppofe at once both 
the diforders of canvaffing, and the obftinacy of 
the tribune, armed themfelves with courage. 

The fenate decreed, that informations fhouid 
be made againft the .authors of the murders, 
which had been committed in the affemblics 
held for the election of magiftrates. The con¬ 
ful took a guard, and in a warm conteft between 
him and Cornelius, finding himfelf reduced to 
extremities, he employed the following form 
of words, which it was the eftabii filed cuftom 
to ufe in order to fignify exceeding danger: 

Let all thofe who regard the {niblick fafety join 
with me , and unite with me in pajfing the law that 
I propofe. He carried it at laft, and his law was 
authorized by the fuffrages of the people. 

That conful was, as we fee, a man of abili- &/*>**• 
ty j of which he gave a new proof at the elcc- c j u f ci Pa ~ 
tion of his fucceffors in the confulfhip. The 
people’s favour, and the recommendation of confulfiip. 
fome tribunes, raifed one Palicanus to that fu- VahMa» 
preme dignity, of whom I have fpoken on the UL 8 - 

L 4 occafion 
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A.R. 63 $. occafion of the commotions, excited for the re- 

Aat.C.67. eftabliftiment of the tribunes; a man well qua¬ 
lified to make himfelf heard by an ignorant mul¬ 
titude, but in other refpects without merit, 
birth, probity, or honour. The tribunes, who 
interefted themfeives for him, brought the con- 
ful Pifo to the tribunal of harangues, and there 
in the prefence of the people affcmbled, afked 
him whether he would declare Paiicanus conful, 
in cafe that candidate fhouid have the plurality 
of voices •, for it was the conful’s function, who 
prefidcd at the eleftion, to pronounce the re- 
fult of the fuffrages given by the centuries, and 
to declare the perfon conful, praetor, or cen- 
for, whom the people had juft chofen. To this 
captious queftion of the tribunes Pifo replied, 
he did not believe that the Roman people could 
be fo blind as to confer the firft dignity of the 
ftate upon fo unworthy a perfon. But Jhould that 
happen , rcfumed the tribunes, what would you 
do ? Iproteft, faid Pifo, that I Jhall refufe to 
conclude , and will never nominate fuch a man as 
Paiicanus conful This conftancy of the conful 
excluded that feditious man, and fpared the 
commonwealth both the fhame and misfortune 
of having fo contemptible and dangerous an 
head. 
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The domeftick diffentions and troubles did 
not continue long. The tribune Cornelius was 
very much offended by having been forced to 
give way in the affair of the law againft canvaf- 
fing, and fought an occafion to take reprizals of 
the fenate. An abufe, that had been introduced 


f*r.ate. _ f or f ome time, fupplied him with the opportu- 

bio° n ^ nit X he wanted. In former times nobody could 

be dil’penfed from the laws, but by the authority 
of the fenate and people. The fenate paffed 

their 
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their decree, and the people confirmed it by A.R 
their fuffrages. And the claufe itfelf for re- Ant 
curring to the people, was expreffed at the 
end of the fenate’s ordinance. For fome time 
it had been omitted to lay affairs of this kind 
before the people, and the claufe was no longer 
inferted. A fmall number of fenators frequent¬ 
ly paffed this kind of decrees; which made it 
very eafy for the great to oblige different per- 
fons, and to multiply thCr creatures. Corne¬ 
lius rofe up againft this abufe, and propofed a 
law for ordaining, that no citizen fbould be dif- 
penfed from the laws except by the authority 
of the people. 

The thing was reafonable. However the 
great, whofe power was diminifhed by this re¬ 
formation, oppofed it, and found a tribune 
difpofed to ferve them : his name was P. Ser- 
vilius Globulus. Accordingly when Cornelius 
attempted to have his law declared to the peo¬ 
ple, according to cuftom, by a publick cryer, 
to whom a clerk diftated word by word out of 
a paper, which he held in his hand, Servilius 
ordered both the cryer and clerk to be filent. 
Cornelius, bold and tenacious, did not defift, 
and taking the paper read it himfelf with a 
loud voice. The conful Pifo, who was pre- 
fent, exclaimed againft this irregular proceed¬ 
ing, which annulled the right of oppofition. 
Clamours were raifed upon this occafion, and 
fome who were below in the forum, had the 
infolence to menace the conful with motions of 
the hand. The conful was for having them 
feized; the multitude rofe, broke the conful’s 
fafces, and even ftones were thrown at himfelf. 
Cornelius, who was ftill capable of moderation, 
broke up the affembly. He did more, and 

foftening 
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A.R> 6S5 . foftening his law, he only propofed, it fliould 
Aat.C.67. 5 e ordained, that difpenfations fhould not be 

granted by the fen ate, except when two hun¬ 
dred fhould be prefent at the deliberation j and, 
when the affair fhould be prefented to the peo¬ 
ple, that no one fhould be allowed to oppofe 
the decree of the fenate. The law paffed with 
this mitigation ; but the grandees however re¬ 
tained their refentment to Cornelius upon ac¬ 
count of it. 




‘■"no*'cf Another very wife and neceffary law, again 
to drew many enemies upon him, though nobody 
cb’.ire t T :2 dared to oppofe it. It was the cuftom of the 
t r * iGn 10 praetors, who prefided in the difpenfation of 

juftice in the city, on entering upon office to 
tj publifh an edict, in which they declared, what 
td:J2s. kind of forms of law they intended to obferve 

in trying the caufes, that fhould be brought be¬ 
fore them. As all cafes were not provided for 
by the laws, and befides, that the power of the 
Roman magiftrates was very great in the fphere 
of their jurifdiction, they could fupply what 
the laws had omitted, or even make changes 
in them. Every praetor accordingly publifhed 
his edict •, and what was worie in it, they of¬ 
ten departed from their own declared rules, 
and varied in their judgments according to per- 
fons. It was this laft abufe, that Cornelius in¬ 
tended to reform, by caufing a decree to pals, 
that the prstors fhould be obliged to try caufes 
conformably to the edict they fliould publifh 
on entering upon their functions. This law 
was received with great repugnance by thofe, 
who were accuftomed to make a traffick of 


juftice. This reformation was afterwards car¬ 
ried farther: and under the emperor Adrian, 

very able lawyers, by order of that prince, 

drew 
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drew up a perpetual form, or edidt, to ferve as A.R. 685. 
the rule for all praetors in the adminiftration of Ant.C.67. 
juftice. 

Cornelius alfo propofed other laws, all of Violent 
which admitted much oppofition. But we fa ft ate of the 
by the account of thofe, of which the remem- cmm * n ~ 
brance is come down to us, that the common - wea / ' 
wealth was then really in the condition, that 
(a) Livy deplores, when he fays, that in his 
time, they could neither bear their vices, nor 
the remedies of them. The abufes were great *, 
but thofe who undertook to reform them, were 
frequently aftuated rather by pique and animo- 
fity, than a fincere love of publick. good. Be- • 
fides which, thofe abufes had powerful prote¬ 
stors. Hence nothing of falutary was propofed, 
that did not excite trouble ; and remedies 
often became worfe than the difeafes. The ftate 
was always in convulfions * and that violent 
fituation did not end, but with the total fub- 
verfion of liberty ; which ferved no longer, but 
as the occafion and fupport of all kinds of dif- 
orders. 

As foon as Cornelius quitted his office, he Cornelius 
did not fail of being accufed : but partly by the accufed. 
violence of a great body of the populace ga¬ 
thered in his favour, and partly by the conni¬ 
vance of the pmors and accufers, the affair 
was not brought to a trial, and confequently 
had no effect. The year following, in the 
confulfhip of Cotta and Torquatus, the profe- 
cution was refumed, and carried on with tran¬ 
quillity enough. The principal perfons of the 
fenate, Hortenfius, Catulus, Metellus Pius, 

(a) Donee ad hcec tempora, quibus nec vitia noflra, nec 
remedia pati poiTumuSj peivencom eft. Lias. Prof. 

J 

and 
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A.R6S$.and feveral others, depofed againft him. Ci- 

Ant.C.67. cero defended him with wonderful addrefs, de¬ 
clining to offend fuch illufbrious witneffes, and 
however omitting nothing, that could conduce 
to the defence of the accufed. Cornelius was 
acquitted. Befides, that there was nothing to 
impute to him, except too much tenacioufnefs 
in fupporting fome enterprizes, which had no¬ 
thing culpable in themfelves, he had been Pom- 
pey’s quaeftor ; which at that time was no fmall 
recommendation. 

A R. 636. M. jEmilius Lepidus. 

Ant.C.66. L. Volcatius Tullus. 


Pmiev 

+ 
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* 

azuf.r.y 
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This year the tribune Manilius caufed the 
command of the war with Mithridates to be 
given by the people to Pompey. I refer the 
account of that affair to the next book. I lhall 
only fay here, it was not zeal for the glory of 
the Roman arms, which determined Manilius 
to make that propofal. His view was to make 
his court to Pompey, and to extricate himfelf 
from a bad affair, that he had incurred by his 
own fault. 


mandtobe For towards the end of December of the 


given to preceding year, having fcarce entered upon 
D^o^' office, he propofed a feditious law for diftri- 

Afcon in buting the freed men into all the tribes, and 
O: pro confequently to give thofe dregs of the peo- 
Com. & pie great weight in the publick affemblies. 
pro Milv. ever y thing at that time was carried by 

violence, the faftion of the tribune feized the 
avenues of the capitol. But L. Domitius 


Alienobarbus, then very young and only quae- 
ftor, formed a body of brave perfons, and 
fell upon that multitude of the populace, 

which 
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which he difperfed, killing feveral of them. A.R. 686. 
As foon as the new confuls were in office, they Ant.c.66. 

propofed to the fenate to confider the fa£fc of 
Manilius * and the fenate having condemned 
the law, the tribune was fo terrified, that he 
endeavoured at firft to authorise his conduct 
with the name of Craffus, faying, that he had 
ailed by his counfel. And as no body either 
did, or would, believe him, he fought a fup- 
port for himfelf, in (a) felling his miniftration 
to Pompey’s ambition. 

If Cicero had not been prastor this year, we Cicero 
fhould have nothing to add in this place con- prstor. 
cerning the affairs of the city. He had the 
honour to be nominated the firft of eight prae¬ 
tors, who were then chofen. The lots were 
not fo much in his favour as the fuffrages of the 
people. They gave him for his province the 
commiftion of trying the crimes of extortion 
under the colour of office: an ungrateful em¬ 
ployment, and one in which he had but little 
occafion to difplay his fhining talents. He 
afted in it with great equity and integrity, of 
which the condemnation of Licinius Macer is a 
proof. 

That man, who had been praetor, being ac- He con- 
cufed before Cicero, relied fo much upon the deK:ni 
fupport of Craffus, his friend, and perhaps {b) ci y " 
relation, that whilft the judges proceeded to 
opine, he returned home to his houfe, was 
fiiaved, quitted all figns of mourning, and 
was preparing to appear again triumphant in 
the forum, when Craffus came to inform him, 
that he was condemned. He was fo {truck 


n 

2 J 


fa) Venalis alicnrc potent!® Veil. K. 

[b) Macer and Crnjjus bad bod: the Jcunc farr.V.y na.r.-, 
Licinius. 
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A.R. 686 . with the news, that he immediately retired, 
Ant.C.66 t00 k his bed, and died foon after. This affair 

Ard^I 3 ^id Cicero g reat honour, who congratulates 

himfelf, in a letter to Atticus, on having been 
capable, in rendering juftice, to acquire the 
efteem and applaufes of the multitude. Ltci- 
nius Macer did not want eloquence, 2nd was 
the father of Calvus, one of the greateft orators 

of his age. 

jj e ia i es Manilius, whofe term of office expired the 
uponbrr. tenth of December according to cuflom, was 
the defence alfo accufed before Cicero, when only two or 
of Mam- t h ree days of his pnetorfhip were to ePpfe. 
Plot & Thofe, who had fet this affair on foot againft 
Dio, Manilius, were Pompey’s adverfaries, in re¬ 
venge for his devotion to that general. The 
acculed having demanded of the prcetor the 
neceffary time for preparing his defence, Cicero 
ordered him to appear the next day, though it 
was ufual to allow at lead ten days. The tri¬ 
bunes upon this exclaimed againft Cicero, and 
obliged him to appear before the people to 
give an account of his conduct. He afcended 
the tribunal of harangues with great tranquil¬ 
lity, and faid, that he was furprized at the 
complaints of the tribunes, as no body had 
the fuccels of Manilius’s caufe more at heart 


A.R.686. 
Ant.C.66 
Cic. ad. 
Attic. I 3. 


He tales 


of Marti- 
Hus. 

Plat. & 
Dio. 


than himfelf, and that he could not poffibly 
fhew it more effectually, than by defiring to 
be his judge. The people applauded this dif- 
courle. However, as it was neceffary to put 
off the trial, and Cicero’s office was upon the 
point of expiring, they irtreated him with 
great cries to take upon him the defence of 
Manilius. He^promifed to do fo, and con¬ 
formably to the tenor of his difcourfe in favour 
of the law Manilla , he expatiated in Pompey’s 

praife, 
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praife, and concluded with an inference againft A.R. 68 6 . 
thofe, who through envy or jealoufy oppofed Ant.C.66. 
the greatnefs of fo illuftrious and excellent a 
citizen. Manilius’s affair was poftponed, and 
dropt without any effedh 
Cicero, in quitting his praetorfhip, would 
not accept of the government of a province. 

This was in confequence of a refolution he had 
formed, when he returned from his quaeftorlhip 
of Sicily. 

I flop here, in order to proceed to the ex¬ 
ploits of Pompey againft the pirates and Mith- 
ridates: which will be the fubjeft of the follow¬ 
ing book. 


BOOK 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


W A R S of Pompey with the pirates and 

Mithridates, ’till that general’s return 
into Italy : the whole included within 
a fpace of fix years from the 685th to the 690th 
year of Rome. 

SECT. I. 

Power of the pirates , who are become abfolute 
mafters of the fea . Gabinius propofes a law 
to give Pompey the command of the fea . Ex- 
tent of that commiffion. Alarm of the fenate 
on account of that law . Pompey's fpeech , who 
affeCts to defire to be difpenfed with from ac¬ 
cepting that employment . Gabinius's fpeech to 
compel Pompey to accept it . Two tribunes op- 
pofe the law ineffectually. Speech of Catulus , 
to fhew the inconveniencies of it. The law 
paffes % The price of provifions immediately falls 

at 
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at Rome . Plan formed by Pompey for fcoUring 

all the feas of pirates. In forty days , he clears 
all the coaft of the weft. In forty-nine days 
more he comp leats the enter prize, and fettles 
20000 pirates, taken prifoners, in feveral coun¬ 
tries. Varro , Pompey's lieutenant , receives a 
na::al crown. IVar of Metellus in Crete. Pom- 
pey grants his protection to the Cretans againft 
Metellus. Debates upon that fubjeCf in Crete . 
Aletellus fubjeCls that iftand , which had hi¬ 
therto been free. A final fituation of Mitbri- 
dates. Law preprfed by Manillas for charging 
Pompey with the war againft that prince. The 
fenate oppofes it , and efpeciatly Hortenfius and 
Catulus. Cicero fupports tbe law. Reflexion 
upon his conduct on that occafton. Praife of 
Pompey's lenity and juftice. The law paffes . 
Pompeys dijfmulation. Alithridates is alone 
and without allies. Negotiation fet on foot be¬ 
tween Pompey and Mithridates. That prince 
fwears ne er to make peace with the Romans. 
Motions of the two armies. Battle fought in 
the night. Mithridates is defeated. Flight of 
Mithridates. He refolves to march round the 
Euxine fea in order to gain the Bofpborus . 
The fon of Tigranes revolts againft his father , 
and throws bimfelf into the arms of Pompey. 
Pompey enters Armenia. Tigranes comes to 
his camp to fubmit to bis diferetion. Pompey 
gives Tigranes audience. The old king is left 
in poffejfton of Armenia , and his fon is laid in 
chains by Pompey. Difpute hi point of ten- 
dernefs and refpecl between Ariooarzanes and 
his fon . 
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T Have already endeavoured to give a.* idea 

| of tile iorces of the pirates, and of the in¬ 
finite damages they did to all nations, as well 
by interrupting the freedom of navigation and 
commerce throughout the whole Mediterra¬ 
nean, as by plundering the coafts, and rava¬ 
ging the little towns, caftles, and even cities in 
the neighbourhood of the lea. 

Their power from their origin had augment¬ 
ed continually, and was arrived to • fuch an 
height, that they had above a thoufand (hips, 
well built and fitted out, manned by a flourifh- 
ing youth, and commanded by fkilful pilots. 
To this formidable navy they added magnifi¬ 
cence, and, if people feared them, they were 
ftill more offended by the pride and pomp 
they affedled. They made their (hips glitter 
with gold and filver, the curtains of the cabins 
were of purple, and the oars filvered over. If 
they went on fhore, it was to provide fuperb 
entertainments, which were attended with fym- 
phonies and concerts, and in which they aban¬ 
doned themfelves to excels of wine : they Teem¬ 
ed to infult over human race, and to glory in 
the robberies they committed upon them. 

Their ravages and depredations rofe beyond 
all imagination. Above four hundred cities 
had been taken by them ; and thirteen of the 
moll famous temples in the whole univerfe had 
been plundered by them of all their riches. 
They made it their peculiar employment to in- 
lult the Romans; and feemed to take pleafure 
efpecially to humt'.e and infeft proud Italy, the 
miftrels of all nations. They even befieged 

the 
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the main-roads, and rifled the country-houfes, 

that were not far from the fea. But let us 
hear Cicero deicribe, with all the force of his 
eloquence, the fhameful condition to which 

the commonwealth was reduced at that time 
by wretched pirates. It is in praifing Pompey 
in the affembly of the people, that he repeats 
all the deplorable and ignominious circumftances 
of a war, which that general had happily ter¬ 
minated. 

“ During (a) the latter years, fays our ora- 
a tor, what place throughout the whole ex- 
“ tent of the Mediterranean found itfelf either 
“ ftrong enough to defend itfelf, or fo much 
“ out of the way as to efcape the learches of 
u the pirates. Who put to fea without ex- 
“ pofing himfelf either to death, or captivity, 

“ as it was ncceflary to navigate either in the 
“ ftormy fcafon, or wliilft the feas were co- 

“ vered 


[a) Quis enlm toto mnri 
locus per hofee anno?, aut 
tam firmum habuit prrefidi- 
um ut tutus eflet. aut tam 
fuit ubditus ut lateret ? Quis 
m.vigavir, qui non fe aut 
mortis, aut fervitutis pcricu- 

lo committeret, quum nut 

hie me, aut referto preedo* 

i?um mari navigaret ? -- 

Quam provinciam tenuifti; ii 
pitedonibus liberam per holce 
anno? ? Qucd ve&igal vobis 
tutum fuit ? Qucm fo( ium 
ciefcndiftis ? Ci.i prafidio, 
claflibus veflris, fuillis r Quam 
multas exillimntis infulas effe 
defertas ? Quam multas aut 
nsetu relicla:-, aut a pr.T-Joni- 
bus capias uibes clie focio- 
rum ? Scd quid ego iongin- 


qua commemoro? Fuit hoc 
quondam, fuit proprium Po¬ 
pe,!i Romani ionge a do mo 
bellarc, & p'Opugnaculis im¬ 
perii ibciorum for-unas, non 
iua tceta defenders Sociis 
vdlris ego mare claufum per 
hofee aunos dicam fuilfe 9 
quum exercirus noftri nun- 
qunm, nifi f::mma hieme, 
Brundifio tranimiferint? Qui 
ad vos ab exteris naticnibus 
venirent captos querar. quum 
legaci Populi Romani re- 

dempti Tint ? IVicrcatoribus 
tutum mare non fuiTe di¬ 
cam, quum duodecim fccu- 
rcs in petefutem hoftium 
pcrvcr.erint r Cnidum, aut 
Lolr-phfHicm, nut Snmum, 
t.obiiiftmas urbes, innemc- 
M 2 rabiiefque 
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< c vered with corfairs ? What provinces were 
“ fafe from their incurfions ? What revenues 
“ fecure ? And what ally have you been able 
tc to defend, and whom have your fleets been 
“ able to aflift ? How many Hands do you 
“ think have been abandoned, and cities of 
« your allies either deferted through fear, or 
taken by force by thefe enemies of man- 
kind ? But why do I fpeak to you now of 
“ remote countries ? It was, indeed, of old, 

“ the glory of the Roman people, to carry the 
“ war into far diftant parts, and to employ 
“ their forces for the defence of the allies of 
cc the commonwealth, and not it’s own fire- 
“ fides. Shall I complain, that the fea has 
« c been (hut up to your allies, whilft your ar- 
“ mies have never fet out from Brundufium, 

Ci ’till the depth of winter ? Shall I quote thofe, 

“ who, when fent to you by foreign nations 
“ have been taken on their way, whilft it has 
“ even been necefiary to ranfom citizens in- 
<c vefted with publick characters by the Ro- 
“ man people ? Shall I reprefent to you, that 
cc navigation was not more free for the mer- 
cc chants, whilft twelve Fafces fell with the prse- 
“ tors Sextilius and Bellienus into the hands of 
<c the pirates ? Or fhall I repeat to you the 

rabilefque alias, captas efie denibus antea ibi bellum 
commemorem, quern veitros gelTerat, a prsdonibus effe 
portus, atque eo* portus qui- lublatos ? Nam quid ego 
bus vitam & fpiritum duel- Oiticnfe incommodum, atque 

tis, in pradomim fuiffe po- illam labem atque ignomi- 
tefhtem lciatis r An verb ig- niam Reipublic$ querar, 
noratis, portum Cajets cele- quum, prope infpe&antibus 
berrimum. atquepleniiTimum vobis, claflis, ea cui Conful 
navium, infpe&ante p.^.ore, Populi Romani prsepofitus 
a praedonibus efie direptom? efiet, a pnedonibus capta at- 
Ex Mifeno autem, ejus ip- que opprefia eft ? Cic. fro 
iiu5 liberos, qui cum prx- lej.Mar.il. 31, 32,33. 

“ taking 
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“ taking of Cnidos, Colophon, Samos, and 
44 fo many others of the mod illuftrious cities, 
44 whild you know, that even your own ports, 
44 and the ports upon which your fubfidence 
44 and lives depend, have been in the power of 
44 the fame enemies ? Do you not know that 
44 the port of Gaeta, fo frequented, and at 
44 that time full of Ihips, was plundered by the 
44 pirates before the eyes of a praetor of the 
44 Roman people ? That the daughter of that 
44 very M. Antonius, who had been appointed 
44 to fcour the feas of them, was carried oft by 
44 them from his houfe at Mifenum ? But by 
44 what expreflions ftrong enough could I de- 
44 plore the fhame and difader of Odia, when 
44 almod in yenr fight a fleet commanded by 
44 a conful has been defeated, taken, and funk, 
44 by thefe defpicable robbers V* 

This detail leaves us nothing more to defire 
on this head. Only Plutarch fupplies us with 
a remarkable indance of their infolence in ref- 
peft to the Romans. When one, who was 
taken by them, cried out he was a Roman, 
they affedted to be frightened, and trembling 
druck their thighs, and fell upon their knees 
to afk him pardon. Then having obtain¬ 
ed that grace, they placed him in the midd 
of them *, put on his fhoes and dockings, drelfed 
him in his toga, in order, Paid they, that they 
might not be liable to midake him *, and after 
having made him their fport in this manner 
a great while, they placed a ladder over the 
fide of the fhip in the open fea, and exhorted 
their prifoner to depart, and go where he fhould 
think fit at entire liberty; and upon his refu- 
fal they threw him overboard. 

M 3 
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Of n 1 ' me evils which the pirates did, that 


which 

\v a s a 


^ned it. oil complaints at Rome, 

"he fcarcity and dearnefs of 

.t always violently 
io.. nkuiKTic the multi- 


proviuori; . x a:\va\s violently 

ah efts the p^o.. ni'.-.jUcr-Lt the multi¬ 

tape received the trmu.:e G.Tmius’s propofal 
to c:ve Pomptv the command of the Teas, in 

13 i * 

o:her to char than of that ptft, which entirely 
in- irapt:d trade. The project was ufeful in 
iticif. Bat tut* tribune vT.o formed it, was 
not in .ucct to ;t by his zeal for publick good ; 
for he was a Dad citizen and a wicked man, 
as he wiil appear throughout all the reft of his 
life. H;s end was to gain Pompey’s favour, 
ano thereby to raiie himfeif. He did not name 
him howev. r in his law •, but the publick voice 
fufnn-m.y ctfisned him: and the decree was 

- s^y 

ai . • : n inch a n-mntr as to conftitute 


. 

i •. 


gtnera!, but 


monarch through- 




out . • • •do.e extent oi the Roman empire. 

Gabir-ius' propof i, 44 That out of the per- 
44 fons o c confular dignity, the people fhould 
44 choofe one, to whom the command fhould 
44 be given for three years, over all the feas 
44 from the pillars of Hercules, and over all the 
44 lands to the diilance of fifty miles from the 
44 fca :’ 5 (which included the greateft part of 
the countries in fubjeftion to the Romans, and 
the moft powerful nations and greateft king¬ 
doms.) He added, 44 That the perfon elected 
44 fhould be impowered to choofe fifteen lieu- 
4 4 tenants out of the fenators, for the different 
44 diftricts into which it fhould be proper to 

44 diftri- 
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tc diftribute them ; that he fliould take money A.R.685. 
u both out of the publick treafury and from Ant.C.67. 

“ the farmers-generai of the revenues at dif- 
<c cretion : that he fhould have a fieet of two 


1C 


hundred fail, witu power to raife both fol- 
“ diers and feamen in what numbers he fliould 




judge neceffary. 5 

The ienators were exceedingly alarmed by Alarm of 
the tribune’s propofai, that manifeftly gave wfinate 
them a matter. They had flittered a commif-™ 
lion not much unlike this to be conferred fame £ r f*° a I* 
years before upon M. Antonius. But here the Veil. IL 
difference of the perfon made a great difference 32. 
in the thing. Antonius was not capable of mak¬ 
ing himfelf feared, whatever authority was con¬ 
fided to him. Pompey, on the contrary, when 
armed with a command of fuch extent, could 
never be forced to quit it; and the fituation of 
the commonwealth in effeft would be to have 
only a precarious liberty, dependent upon the 

moderation and wifdom of one of it’s citizens. 

The outcry in confequence w'as general in Plut. in 

the fenate, except only from Ccefar, who fe-j^P; 
condetl in Pompey the example of what he af- ^ 
pired at himfclf. All the reft or the ienators 
fell upon Gabinius with fuch animoiity, that if 
we may believe Dio, he was very near being 
killed upon the fpot. He efcaped however; 
and the people being informed of the violence 
their tribune had fuffered, were fo enraged in 
their turn againft the fenators, that they were 
obliged to feparate, and ieek their fecurity in 
flight. The conful Piib, of whom I have be¬ 
fore related feveral inftances of courage and con- 
ftancy, fignalized himfelf on the prefent occa- 
fion above all the reft, and went fo far as to 

M 4 tell 
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tell Pompey, “ That as he trod in the fteps of 
Romulus he ought to expect the lame end.” 

^ec rv?m. j ■ amifs to obferve here, that Romulus, 

Hat. \oi . ... j ) , , 9 

j wnom tncv worshipped as a god under the name 

of Quinnius, was, in another relation, and as 
a king, detciKd by the ftmate, and confidered 
as a lubvertcr of the rismts and liberties of his 

O 

P.lo fiw himicii expoled to the lame 


country 


Ganger, 


m % r 

• . iLi* 


% » 


Inch 


he 


had menaced Pompey. 
Tnc multitude gathered snout him ; and his 
life would have been in extreme danger, if Ga- 

O' 

bir.ius, who apprehended rendering himfelf o- 
cious by fo horrible an excels, as the murther 
of a conlui, had not controuled the fury of the 
populace. The fenate had the refource of op- 
pofition ; and at firft the nine colleagues of Ga- 
bir.ius feemed inclined to it. But the danger 
becoming more and more ferious, only two of 
them ptrlcvercd, L. Trcbellius and L. Rofcius, 

In the mean time arrived the day, on which 
, the people were to give their fuftrages in refpeft 
to the law propofed. Pompey adted his part 
in perfection ; and his conduct at this time merits 
attention. Tor iuch as he appears this day we 
fnall fee him rdl the reft of his life ; always 
r^ithfrem profoundly a diftembler, and hiding his 

bition under plaufible language, and an outfide 
of difintereft and moderation. He paffionate- 

lv defired the command for which the law of 

-/ 

Gabinius deftined him ; and there is great rea- 
fon to believe, that tribune had not propofed 
it, but in concert with him. But he was fen- 
Table, that in expelling a defire for that em¬ 
ployment, he fhould draw envy upon himfelf; 
and that, on the contrary, it would be an infinite 
honour for him only to have feemed to accept 
it with repugnance, and as if compelled by 

the 
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the unanimous voices of his fellow-citizens. Ac- A.R. 685. 
cordingly, as it was the cuftom on the occa- AntC>6 7 * 
fion of all the laws, on which the people were 
to deliberate, for different perfons to fpeak for 
and againft them, in order to make known to 
the multitude the advantages or inconvenien- 
cies of what was propofed to them. Pompey af- 
cended the tribunal of harangues, and made a 
fpeech, in which he affe&ed great averfenefs for 
the burthen they were defirous to lay upon his 
flioulders. 

He aliedged none but bad reafons, his paft 
fatigues which had, as he faid, exhaufted him ; 
whilft every body faw him full of vigour, and 
in the prime of life, as he was then but in his 
thirty-eighth year. He added, that he was 
afraid of envy, and defired the repofe of a pri¬ 
vate and tranquil life ; fine words, in which not 
a mortal was deceived. He concluded with ob- 
ferving, that the commonwealth had many other 
perfons capable of ferving it. But he took great 
care not to name any one, under the fpecious 
pretence of being unwilling to feem to make 
his court to fome at the expence of others. 

Gabinius played alfo his part in this comedy, Speech of 
and took upon him to refute Pompey. Pie ad- Gabinius 
vanced great principles, very fine in themfelves/®-^"*^ 
but fuch as made a fhocking contraft with the ac J^- iL 
charadler of the man who employed them, one 
to whom the good of the commonwealth was 
a chimera, and who regarded nothing but his 
own intereft. He faid, “ It were to be defired, 

“ that in a ftate there were a great number of 
“ fubjefts of fuperior merit. But as thofe are 
“ rare, when it is their happinefs to poffefs 
tc one, it is neceffary to employ him, and to 

“ derive 
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A R.6S5. “ derive to themfelves the advantage of his fer- 
Ast.C.67. cc vice, even whether he would or no.” For, 

added he, that violence is entirely advantageous 
both to tbofe who aft, and him who fuffers it: to 
the fir ft, ucatife they gain by it deliverance from 
the dangers that threaten them \ and to the latter , 
becaufe it /applies him with the occafion of pre- 
ferving his fellow-citizens, for whom there is no 
zealous patriot , who dees not expefe h : s per fan and 
life with jcy. Ton are not born f ■ ye' ;jelf only, 
faid he to Pompey, you a:- ‘-.ni for your 
country \ yen owe yourfelf i* it's occafsns and 
though y:u were to meet death in it's jervice, it be¬ 
comes you not to wait the order cj deftiny, but to 
meet, and to defy, dangers ^khefe words lofe 
nothing of their •. b“::.g ufcd by Ga- 

l- • : . :: . -hat they have lcarce 

t;.*. . :• ho mouth, and that the 

mock-ufe, wmen he makes of them, may al- 
moli pals for a kind of lacrikge. 

I nave faid before, that two tribunes were 
refolved to orpofe the law. Trebeiiius rofe up 
to ipvak, but as he faw, that nobody gave ear 

d ‘‘ «*ed in twr v rds, tnat he for- 
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gti. :.ius was pior cvuytning*, 
and fupported by the example of T. Gracchus, 
who had former.;/ dun \\ j his colleague M. 
Octavius of the tribimeflv.u he undertook to 
treat Trcbelhus in the fame manner; and in- 
Head of fending the tribes to vote concerning 
his law, he made them deliberate concerning 
the deprivation of the oppofing tribune. Tre- 
bellius perfifted boldly, ’till kveiiteen of the 
tribes had given their voices againft him. But 
then, feeing that if the eighteenth did the fame 

he 
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he was undone, he chofe rather to recede from A.R.68^. 
his oppofition. Ant.C.67. 

Roic-us Otho, another tribune, intimidated Plut. & 
by the danger his colleague had juft ran; andl^- 
befides, not being able by any exertion of his 
voice to make himfelf heard in the dreadful 
tumult of fo great a multitude, in fo violent an 
agitation, he lifted up two fingers in the air, 
to fignify, he required, that this monarchical 
command fhould not be given to Pompey a- 
lone, but that they Ihould divide it between him 
and another. The people perfectly compre¬ 
hended Rofcius’s thought; and indignation made 
them raife fo terrible a cry, that it is related, a 
raven flying over the aflembly was ftruck with 
it as with thunder, and fell dead in the midft of 
the forum. 

It was to no purpofe to try any new efforts, speech of 
However, Hortenfius and Catulus, whether they Catulus to 

did not defpair of gaining fomething, or that the . 
they might be confcious to themfelves oftav-^^^ 
ing done ail in their power on an occafion, which 
they confidered as dangerous to the publick li¬ 
berty, fpoke fucceffivdy againft the law of Ga- 
binius. They were attended to with fiience ; 
the refpedt every body had for luch illuftrious 
perfons, having difpofed the multitude to hear 
them. I fliall give the reader here fome ex¬ 
tracts of the dil'courfe, which Dio aferibes to 
Catulus, becaufe it contains the true motives, 
which the fenate had for oppofing the law, and 
thofe explained with great moderation. 

He at firft reprefented the ill conlequenees 
of accumulating employments and honours up¬ 
on the fame man. It is, faid he, a thing con¬ 
trary to our laws , and experience ought to have 
made us fenfible of the danger of it . Of this 

kind 
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A R. 6 8; . kind are the fix confulfhips of Marius, and the 

Anr.C.6;. many fucceffiive years of command continued to 

Sylla thefe are what infpired both the one and 
the ether with tbofe ambitious views ; of which 
we felt the fatal effects. It is next to impoffible 
not only for a young man ; but even for thofe of 
the mofi mature years and ripeft judgment, when 
they have tafted too long the charms of autho¬ 
rity, willingly to return into fubjeSion to the laws . 

I do not fay this, added he, with defign to tax 
Pompey , I fpeak of the thing in general Now , 
whether we confider it as an honour, it is necef- 
fary that all who have a right to afpire at it, 
fhould attain it in their turn ; for in that con - 
fifts the equality of a commonwealth: or if we 
regard it as labour and fatigue, every body muft 
bear their part of the burthen ; which is the com¬ 
mon obligation of all citizens. 

The iecond motive alledged by Catulus is 
no lefs folid, You have, faid he to the people, 
magiftrates and generals eftablifhed by the laws. 
You have confuls , preetors, and thofe who are 
continued in authority when their terms in thofe 
effaces are elapfed . Is it confiftent to leave them 
all idle and unaftive, in order to introduce a new 
form of command ? Why then do you create an¬ 
nual magiftrates ? Is it only, that they may walk 
about the city in their robes of office ? Do you 
intend, that they Jhould have the name only of 
magiftrates, without exercifng any of the func¬ 
tions ? Do you not fee, that you incur their ha¬ 
tred by this conduct, and that you give all thofe, 
that can afpire to offices, a juft caufe of com¬ 
plaint, if you annul the magftracies, inftituted 
by your anceftors if you give no employment to 
thofe who are created according to the laws ; 

and feek a particular perfon, in order to confer 

upon 
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upon him an authority entirely new> and which A.R.68j.' 
has hitherto been without example . Ant.C.67. 

Catulus then propoied dividing the com¬ 
mand between feveral generals. But that plan, 
though undoubtedly more conformable to the 
fpirit of a Republican government, was on 
the other fide not fo advantageous with refpefr 
to the end propofed. Befides which, the minds 
of the people were entirely prepofieffed with 
efteemand admiration for Pompey. That pre¬ 
judice itfelf fupplied Catulus with another ar¬ 
gument. In concluding he faid to the people : cic. pro 
You love Pompey , and you are in the right . Leg. Ma- 
But your affection for him tranfports you too far . > 9 - 

You charge him with all the moft dangerous com- VelI ‘ 
mifions , you expofe him to the greateft dangers . p lut jy l0 
Should you unfortunately happen to lofe him , in 
whom from thenceforth would you place your con¬ 
fidence? The whole affembly cried out, In you , 

Catulus . That moft Toothing anfwer, which at 
the fame time expreffed fo determinate a refo- 
lution, ftopt the mouth of Catulus, and he 
defcended from the tribunal of harangues. So 
many contefts and fpeeches took up the great- 
eft part of the day. In confequence it was 
neceffary to put off the deliberation of the peo¬ 
ple, and the conclufion of the affair to another 
affembly. 

Pompey retired to the count! y, to cover his rbe ur.v 
game ftill the more, and to have the honour ps • 
of being nominated to an employment of lueh 
great importance in his abfence When he re¬ 
ceived the news of the law’s being palled, he 
returned by night to Rome, in order to fhun 
the concourfe of the multitude, and of thoi 


a 


who coming to 


meet and congratulate him, 
would have made his arrival like a triumphant 

tniry. 
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A.R 685. entry. At the break of day he went abroad, 
Ant.C.67. offered a facrifice; and the people being af- 

fembled, he obtained feveral things which had 
not been granted him by the law, and almoft 
doubled his forces. For they decreed him five 
hundred (hips, an hundred and twenty thoufand 
foot, five thoufanu horfe, twenty-four lieute¬ 


nant-generals chofen out of the ienators, two 
quseftors, and fix thoufand talents, that is a- 
bout nine hundred thoufand pounds fterling. 
T'e+ri-e The report only of fuch formidable prepa- 
cfprovi- rations, and the terror of Pompey’s name, be- 
ficnsfails gan to produce the effect the people defired, 

turned:* anc j g ave t hem room to applaud the refolution 

they had taken. The pirates were terrified, 
Cic. pro and did not dare to cruize with their ufual 
Leg. Ma- boldnefs; provifions arrived with lefs interrupt 
ml. n. 44. tion at Rome, and lowered the price. This 

evidently proves, that Gabinius’s plan was well 
conceived for remedying the depredations of 
the pirates. But the alarms of the fenators was 
not therefore the lefs well founded. That did 


not make it the lefs a breach of great confe- 
quence to the law, and highly dangerous to li¬ 
berty. Thus human things have frequently two 
afpefts, which induce both difference in opi¬ 
nions, and perplexity, even when confidered 
without paffion or prejudice. 

Plan Pompey loft no time for the execution of 

fermid bj the enterprize, with which he was charged, and 

f° rrne d his plan like a man of great ability. 
J a ]He divided the whole extent of the Mediter- 
jlas cf the ranean into thirteen diftricts, each of which he 


fir atn. 
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gave to one or two of his lieutenants, with a 
lquadron of flips, and a confiderable body of 
foor, and even of horfe. All thefe lieutenants 
were equal, and had each the command in 

chief 
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chief in the ftation affigned him: and Pompey, A.R.68 $; 
like another king of kings , to ufe Appian’s ex- Ant.C.67. 
preflion, commanded all in chief, and moved 
occafionally towards the places, where he judged 
his prefence neceffary. By this difpofition the 
pirates had no place of retreat. If they efcaped 
one fquadron, they fell in with another; and 
the tracks they once loft, they loft irrecovera¬ 
bly ; becaufe the fleets, that had driven them 
out of them, kept always behind them, and 
forced them forwards towards the ealt and Ci¬ 
licia. The whole Roman fleet being thus diftri- 
buted, may in fome lenfe be compared to an 
inclofure formed for receiving deer, by the 
means of which all the game is forced to betake 
itfelf to a place chofen by the hunters. 

Pompey began, as I have already Paid, by In forty 
the coaft of the weft. His view was firft to da ) s he 
reinftate plenty in the city, and in order to^^ /;<f 
that, to deliver the three (a) granaries of Rome, 

Sicily, Sardinia, and the coaft of Africa, from the weft. 
the fear of the pirates. He afted with fp 
much vigour, and was fo well feconded by his 
lieutenants, that in forty days all the feas from 
the Straits to Greece were perfectly cleared, fo 
that not a Angle pirate fhip remained in them. 

In confequence, provifions arrived in very great 
abundance: the Roman markets were well ap¬ 
plied, prices fell, and every body extolled Pom¬ 
pey to the fkies. 

However the conful Pifo, through a viru- 

- ^ 

lency that cannot well be exculed, either pre¬ 
vented, or retarded, the levies of iokiiers and 
feamen, which were continually making. Thefe 

(a) Tria fruimnta;u fubUJia Rc : pubiicx\ Geer, pro 
Lege ManiL num . 34. 
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practices obliged Pompey to return to Rome' 
He was received with incredible applaufes, and 
the people went oui to meet him with as much 
paffion, as if his 2bfence had been of very long 
duration, though it had been only of few days. 
Their indignation, on the contrary, was fo vio¬ 
lent againft Pilo, that the queftion was no lefs 
than to deprive him ot the confulfhip ; and 
Gabir.ius had already drawn up his law in or¬ 
der to propofe it to the people. But Pompey 
was far from carrying things to that extremity. 
The ienate did not fupport the conful in his 
laft meafures, and at length came heartily into 
what it could not prevent. Thus Pompey 
having had full iatisfadtion, fet out again pre- 
fently from Rome, and went to embark at Brun- 
dufium, in order to compleat his vidtory. 

The pirates, in proportion as they had been 
reduced to abandon different parts of the fea, 
had regained Cilicia, which was in a manner 
their fortrefs, and moft fecure retreat. It was 
therefore towards that coaft that Pompey di¬ 
rected his courfe *, and on his way he met fe- 
veral fmall fleets of the pirates, who furren- 
dered to him upon his promife. He adted in 
refpect to his prifoners with great humanity 
and clemency, not doing them any hurt; and 
that conduct extremely facilitated the vidlory. 
For the pirates came in from all parts to fub- 
mit to him, avoiding his lieutenants, who 

fhewed more leverity. 

He derived alfo a new advantage from his 
lenity. Thofe who had experienced good ef- 
tedts from having confided in him, gave him 
intelligence of the retreats of the moft refolute, 
and of fuch as, being confcious of having com¬ 
mitted greater crimes than the reft, had no 

hopes 
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hopes of pardon. In this (late he arrived in A.R. 685. 
Cilicia, always vi&orious by the terror alone AntX-6 ^ 
of his name, or the confidence which his cle¬ 
mency had acquired him. The mod formi¬ 
dable of the pirates had joined their forces in 
order to a vigorous refinance *, and after hav¬ 
ing removed their wives, children, and mod 
valuable effects, into forts fituated around 
mount Taurus, they had fitted out all their re¬ 
maining bed fhips* and waited for the Ro¬ 
man General, near Coracefium, a maritime 
city of Cilicia. A battle was fought, and 
Pompey, who had a fleet of fixty fhips well 
provided and manned, found no difficulty in 
defeating the pirates. They fhut themlclves up 
in Coracefium, and fuftained a fiegc* but at 
length their obftinacy was reduced to give 
way : They thought it beft to fubmit, and de¬ 
livered up to the viftor themfelves, their ci¬ 
ties, the ifland they had fortified * and in a 
word all they pofTcflcd, In the places they fur- 
rendered were found a prodigious quantity of 
arms, fome finiffied, others making; abun¬ 
dance of fhips, fome of which were ftill upon 
the flocks* immenfe (tores of brufs, iron, 
fails, cordage, wood, in a word, materials of 
all kinds 5 and alfo a very great number of 
prifoners, whom they kept in chains, both ’till 
they paid a great ranfom, and for the lake of 
the ftrvice they did them in different kinds of 
works. Pompey fft all thefe prifoners at li¬ 
berty, and lent them home to their own coun¬ 
tries, where many of them had been lamented 
as dead, and found even empty monuments 
or cenotaphs , which their relations had caufed 
to be erefted to their memories. 
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A.R. 63 p Thus the war of the pirates was terminated 
Ant.C-67.i3y t h e redu&ion of Cilicia, the forty-ninth day 

£ C Man a ^ ter ^ e P anure of Pompey from the port of 
C^-J Van Brundufium : fo that an enterprize of fuch im- 

— • * * • T 

portance, from it’s beginning to an happy con- 
clufion of it, did not employ that General quite 
three months. And the victory was fo corn- 
pleat [a\ that the Romans inftead of feeing fleets 
of pirates,at the mouth of the Tiber, as they 
had a little before, were aflured, that thofe 
Corfairs had not a Angle Chip in the whole 
extents of the Mediterranean from the Straits 
to the narrow feas, through which that fea extends 
itfeif fartheft towards the Eaft. 
ft:::?! The queftion now was to render the fruits 
20C00 of that victory durable, which Pompey cffeft- 
ram ' e d by a conduft equally conformable to good 

UnL in P olic y an ^ humanity. In this great number 

of fhips, which he had taken, ninety of which 
were fhips of war •, befides, according to Ap~ 
pian, an hundred and twenty in the places, 
that had belonged to the pirates, he had taken 
above twenty-thoufand prifoners. It was ne- 
cefiary to determine how to difpofe of this mul¬ 
titude. Pompey did not fo much as think of 
condemning them to death. Put on the other 
fide to releafe them, and to fuller audacious 
men, reduced to indigence, to difperfe them- 
felves on all Tides, and to form parties, was 
expofing his country to the danger of fee¬ 
ing the evils revived, which it had coft fo 


i -\ 


Ut vo?, qui modo 
an:e Oftium Tiberinum claf- 
lern hoRium videbatis, ii 
r.ync n-Jlani intra Oceani 


Oftium pncdonum navem 
eii'c audiati?. tic. pro Ltgc 
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much 
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much trouble to remedy (a). -Pompey, fays A R. 68$. 
Plutarch, refle&ed, that man was neither brutal, Ant.C.67. 
nor unfociablc j and that violence is a vice con¬ 
trary to nature in him, which may be changed 
with the change of habitation and manner of 
life, as by thofe methods the moft fierce of 
wild-beafts are made tame. He refolved there¬ 
fore to remove his prifoners from the fea, and 
to tranfplant them into inland parts, in order 
to make them conceive a tafte for a calm and 
tranquil life, by accuftoming them to inhabit 
cities, and to employ themfelves in agricul¬ 
ture. 

He fettled many in different cities of Cilicia, 
which were almoft deferted, and efpecially in 
that of Soli, which had been lately ruined by 
Tigranes, and from the name of it’s reftorer 
was afterwards called Pompeiopclis ,. He alfo 
tranfplanted a confiderable number of them 
into Achaia, where the city of Dyma wanted 
inhabitants, and had a confiderable territory. 

And laftly, he even fent fome of them into Italy 
in the neighbourhood of Tarentum r and the 
ancient commentator of Virgil gives room to 
think, that the Corycian old man, the excel¬ 
lent gardiner fo well contented with his fate, 
whom Virgil praifes in his fourth Book of the 
Georgkks , was of the number of thefe tranfplant- Virg. 

ed Pirates. Georg. 

IV. JC 5 . 
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A.R 68 ;, Thus the war of the pirates was terminated 
Anc.C67.by the reduftion of Cilicia, the forty-ninth day 
Te :c ' after the departure of Pompey from the port of 

Brundufium : fo that an enterprize of fuch im- 

* * • i 

portance, from it’s beginning to an happy con- 
clufion of it, did not employ that General quite 
three months. And the viftory was fo com- 
pleat [a], that the Romans inftead of feeing fleets 
of pirates,at the mouth of the Tiber, as they 
had a little before, were aflured, that thofe 
Corfairs had not a Angle Chip in the whole 
extents of the Mediterranean from the Straits 
to the narrow feas, through which that fea extends 
itfelf fartheft towards the Eaft. 
ft ftales The queftion now was to render the fruits 

20C00 pi- of that victory durable, which Pompey cfFeft- 
raUs r ; ’edby a conduft equally conformable to good 

'ianL ^ P olic Y anc ^ humanity. In this great number 

of fhips, which he had taken, ninety of which 
were fhips of war *, befides, according to Ap- 
pian, an hundred and twenty in the places, 
that had belonged to the pirates, he had taken 
above twenty-thoufand prifoners. It was ne- 
ceffary to determine how to dilpofe of this mul¬ 
titude. Pompey did not fo much as think of 
condemning them to death. Eut on the other 
fide to releafe them, and to fuffer audacious 


men, reduced to indigence, to difperfe them- 
felves on all fides, and to form parties, was 
expofing his country to the danger of fee¬ 
ing the evils revived, which it had coft fo 
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much trouble to remedy (a). 'Pompey, fays A.R. 685. 
Plutarch, reflefted, that man was neither brutal, Ant - c - 6 7 * 
nor unfociable * and that violence is a vice con¬ 
trary to nature in him, which may be changed 
with the change of habitation and manner of 
life, as by thofe methods the moft fierce of 
wild-beafts are made tame. He refolved there¬ 
fore to remove his prifoners from the fea, and 
to tranfplant them into inland parts, in order 
to make them conceive a tafte for a calm and 
tranquil life, by accuftoming them to inhabit 
cities, and to employ themfelves in agricul¬ 
ture. 

He fettled many in different cities of Cilicia, 
which were almoft deferted, and efpecially in 
that of Soli, which had been lately ruined by 
Tigranes, and from the name of it’s reftorer 
was afterwards called Pompeiopolis. He alfo 
tranfplanted a confiderable number of them 
into Achaia, where the city of Dyma wanted 
inhabitants, and had a confiderable territory. 

And laftly, he even fent fome of them into Italy 
in the neighbourhood of Tarentum : and the 
ancient commentator of Virgil gives room to 
think, that the Corycian old man, the excel¬ 
lent gardiner fo well contented with his fate, 
whom Virgil praifes in his fourth Book of the 

Georgicks , was of the number of thefe tranfplant- Virg. 

ed Pirates. Georg. ^ 
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Pompey's 
Lieut e- 
nar.t, re¬ 
ceive; a 
r.a-jal 
CTz-xn. 


Acilxes, Calpuhkius, Confuls. 

The Rhodians had a {hare in the glory of 
the Romans in this war, tor they fupplied them 
with fliips. 

As to Pompey’s Lieutenants, the exploits of 
none of them are come down to us. We only 
know, that the learned Varro, one of them, 
revived the (a) project of Pyrrhus, and was for 
joining Italy and Epirus with a bridge. He 
muft have diftinguifhed himfelf befides by 
Fi-n. III. fome great and noble action; for Pompey 
I1,a ’ 1 ’gave him a naval crown, an honour very rare 

amongft the Romans. Confequently Varro is 
to be included in the number of thofe, who 
united the laurels of war with the pacific glory 
of letters. 

Pompey made a very great figure in the 
Mereiiusir: war with the pirates, and in my opinion it is 
Crete. the moft ihining part of his life. But we are 

going to lee him in a quite different light in 
the affairs of Crete. Q. Metellus, before the 




U’cr Ct 


Freinih. 

Sep?!. 

L:v 


Si. 


XCIX. 
* 47 - 


XCVIII. command of the Las had been given to Pom¬ 
pey, had been appointed, as I have Paid before, 
to reduce that ifland, aud he acquitted himfelf 
of his com million with fuccefs. He defeated 
Lafthenes, one of the principal generals of the 
nation in a battle. He reduced the ftrongeft 
cities of Crete, Cydonia, no*.v called Cane a , 
Gnoftus, and Lyftus. He obliged the authors 
of the war, Panares and Lafthenes himfelf, to 
furrender prifoners. Every thing went well, 
if the rigour again ft the conauered, had not 

Zj cj i * 

enraged the Cretans. As they were naturally 

and luTrained by a great number ot 
pirates, who had long had retreats and corre- 
ipondence in the ifland, and at that time had 


obftinate, 
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no other place of refuge, they continued in A.R. 685- 
different towns, and refilled with vigour, p^^ 7 ' 
They even went farther. As they heard much ^ * 
of Pompey’s lenity and clemency, they fent 
deputies to him in Pamphyiij, where he then 
was after having reduced Cilicia, and declared 
by them, that they fur rendered themfeives to 
him, and were ready to fubmit to ail that he 
Ihould command. 


Pompcy for every kind of reafon ought not Poxtev 
to have intermedlcd with a war began before f/ye 
he was in authority. The conqueft of Crete, 
though a great matter to Meteilus, was fo tri- a - 
vial an addition to the laurels ar.d glory ox^inj}Me- 
Pompey, that it feemed furprizing he could te ^ UJ - 
conceive any jeaioufy about it. But ambitious 
of ruling alone, and of being the only one 
upon whom all things depended, he received 
the deputation of the Cretans and pirates affb- 
ciated with them : He wrote to Meteilus, to 
order him to difeontinue the war with them, 
pretending that his commiffion included all 
Crete, becaufe there was no part of that ifland, 
which was fifty miles from the lea: And he 
afterwards fent L. Odtavius, one of his Lieu¬ 
tenants thither, to receive the fubmiffion of the 
people, and re-eftablifh peace in the ifland in 
his name and by his authority. 

Meteilus maintained his rio;ht with an high Mates 

that 


etc. 


hand, and afted vigoroufly againft thofe that®* 
refifted him, without regard to Pompey’s or- J ^ e ' in 
ders, which he did not admit as valid *, fo that 
by the mod Angular of events, Oclavius, a 
Roman commander, was (hut up in a place with 
pirates, to fuftain a fiege againft a Roman 
army. Meteilus did not attack the place with 
icTs vigour on that account, and having forced 

N 5 it 
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A-R6S5.it to furrender, he ordered the pirates to be- 
Act.C.6;. executed, and treated Oftavius himfelf with the 

utmoft contempt; reprefenting to him the un- 
worthinefs of his own and his General’s conduit, 
who, to gratify a mean jealoufy, had taken the 
enemies of gods and men under his protec¬ 


tion. 


Met el!us 

reduces 

that 


rJ, 


# ^ 


tjia 

rxb::b to. 2 
a leva's 
beer. 


. Q ‘ 


This affair continued in fufpence, ’till the 
command of the war againft Mithridates was 
given to Pompey by the law of Manilius, of 
.which we are going to fpeak immediately. 
That Genera! being then employed in more im» 
* free portant cares, negleited Crete, and left Metellus 
'tul tben t0 compleat the conqueft of it without inter- 

rU p t -, cn> That ifland, which had hitherto never 
known any foreign fway, loft it’s liberty in this 
manner, and at laft iubmitted to the yoke, which 
almoft all the univerfe had done already. The 
laws themfeives of the Cretans, laws fo much 
extolled by the antient world, were great pare 
of them aboiifhed by the new ones impofed by 
the victor, who by this conqueft acquired the 
furname of Creticus. As to his triumph, he was 
forced to wait a great while for it. The in¬ 
trigues of Pompey, and the pradtices of the Tri¬ 
bunes who retained to him, prevented Metellus 
from triumphing three whole years. We {hall 
mention it in it’s place. 

aR 6S6. M. aEmiuus Lepidus. 

& z :. C > z 6 . L. Volcatius Tullus. 


Prefer.t 

JLuatitn 

of the 
affairs of 
Mi tori da¬ 
tes* 


It will not be amifs to call to mind in this 
place the fituation of Mithridates at this time. 
That Prince, who had fomewhat recovered the 
rude blows, which Lucullus had given him, 
had re-entered his dominions; had defeated 

Triarius, 
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Triarius, Lucullus’s lieutenant, in a bloodyA.R. 686- 

aftion-, and being (till fuppoited by Tigraues, ^ C.65* 

might be confidered as a formidable enemy. As 
to the Roman Generals, Lucullus was recalled, 
and had befides loft all authority over his troops. 

Marcius Rex in Cilicia, and M. Acilius Glabrio 
in Bithynia, were men of little merit. Pompey 
was upon the fpot, having been led into Afia 
in purfuit of his exploits again ft the pirates. 

Every thing conduced to employing that great 
and fortunate General for terminating a war in 
a country, where he was in a manner prifent, 
and of which there was reafon to expeft a glorious 
period, when he fhould take the command of it 
upon him. 

The Tribune Manilius, encouraged by the i aw p r0 - 
motives, which I have related elfewhtre, ac -polity 
cordingly propofed a law, by which it was de- MamUuu 
creed, “ that leaving Pompey all that had been-^ r ^^ 
u conferred upon him by the law Gabinia, the **,£,*/ 
“ command of the feas, the troops, and Lieu-au^r <?- 
“ tenant-Generals under him •, that of the war ^inphat 
“ againft the Kings Mithridates and Tigranes, 

“ and the provinces, which had been govern- Pum? 

“ ed by Lucullus, Marcius Rex, and Glabrio, a pp : an. 

“ fliould be added to it.” This was, as Plu- Mitiirid. 
tarch obferves, putting the whole Roman em- c,> - . 

pire into the hands of a {ingle man. For this L * XXXVi< 
new law fubjefted every thing to Pompey, which 
was not included in the former, that is the 
countries fituated in the heart of Afia Minor, 
and all the Eaft. 


It is natural to fuppofe, that the Senate mu ft TkSerat' 
have been (till more alarmed by the law of oppfe />, 
Manilius, than it had been by that ol Gabinius, 

The perfons of worth were moved on the ac- 
count of Lucullus. It was evident, that he Catulm. 
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A.R. £35. v;as diverted net fo much of the command of 
AguC. 56. a W ar, but a triumph over ei.emies he had fo 

often defeated. This however was not the 
point, that affected people molt. Pompey 
eftablifticd Monarch, the Commonwealth lup- 
prcfll-d, ar.d Liberty fubverted, thefe were what 
animated the zeal of the Senators. Accord¬ 
ingly they encouraged each other to oppofe 
tyranny. But the people, who at that time 
idolized Pompey, were fo paffionate for his 
jife, that it was not a little dangerous to un¬ 
dertake to oppoic him. This fear reduced the 
majority to rtler.ee, and there were only two, 
Hortenfius and Catuius, who ventured to open 
their mouths, as they had already done the 
year beiore, in favour of the ancient maxims. 
They employed reafons already worn out, and 
with which the people, who had conceived a 
difguft for them, were far from being moved : 
fo that Catuius, teeing that he made no im- 
prefiion, cried cut with the greateft indigna¬ 
tion, and repeated it more than once from the 
tribunal of harangues, “ that the Senate had 
u no refource leir, but to follow the example, 
“ which the people had formerly fet them, and 
t* retire to fome new facred mountain to pre- 
fC ferve their laws and liberty.” 

Cicercfup - The law of Manilius however' did not want 
pens di partifans and proteftors, even amongft the 

moft illuftrious members of the Senate. Se- 


jrxizr. cn 

h:s ::-.2u3 


r,:s 


s:ce 




veral perfons of confular dignity, of whom 
Scrvilius Ifauricus was the moft famous; Cs- 
far, always attentive to fecond the inclinations 
of the multitude, and to prepare a way for 
himfclf to new employments of the like ir¬ 
regular kind; and laftly Cicero, aftually 
Praetor, fupported the Tribune's propofal. 

w 
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* 

We have the difcourfe, which the laft pro- A R 686. 
nounced on this occaficn ; and I freely confefs, Ant.C66. 
that it is eafier to dktinguifh the talents of 
the Orator, than the principles of the citi¬ 
zen, in it. Dio proceeds to cenfure him up¬ 
on this head with a rigour, which I am far 
from taking for my model. That hiltorian 
is almoft always wrong in his judgments, in 
refpeft to all thofe who were diftinguifhed by 
their virtue, at the time of which we are 
fpeaking. But it is very hard to acquit Cice¬ 
ro of the reproach of not having been faith¬ 
ful to the maxims of the Ariftocracy. He 
had the Confulfhip in view, and in a manner • 
in his poffeftion; and that was a ftrong rea- 
fon to induce him to conciliate the favour of 
the people, and to make a friend of Pom- 

I am however convinced, that if Cicero 
had believed Manilius’s projeft pernicious to 
the Commonwealth, he would never have 
fupported it for any perfonal advantage that 
might have refulted to himfelf. But firft, 
it was evident, that to give Pompey the com¬ 
mand of the war againft Mithridates, was to 
take the mod fhort and certain method for 
terminating it fucccfsfully. In the fecond 
place, Pompey had always (hewn himfelf fo 
moderate, and fo remote from all tyrannical 
ambition, that Cicero undoubtedly was per- 
fvvaded, he would never abufe the exceffive 
power put into his hands; and the event will 
verify that opinion. In a word, befides his 
military talents, Pompey hath other qualities 
highly capable of acquiring him the efteem 
of fuel) a man as Cicero: an infinite abhor¬ 
rence for rapine and extortion, great mild- 
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A.R.636.nefs in the exercife of fupreme command, and 

AnuC.66. e q Ua l attention in protecting the fubjefts of the 

Commonwealth ; qualities the more valuable, as 

they were but rare in tliofe days; fo that (a) 

Pompey was no lefs great by the vices of others, 

than bv his own virtues. 

* 

Pcmteys Cicero very induftrioufiy extols thofe truly 

T.iid-f/s heroick virtues in magnificent praifes. The 
: u ' paffage is fo fine, and fo appofite to the fub- 

J,ue ' jeft, of which I am treating, that I appre¬ 
hend the reader will be pleafed to fee it at 
length in this place. The Orator puts the 
Romans, who heard him, in mind of the dif- 
patch, with which the pirates had been re¬ 
duced ( b ). “ To what, faid he, do you a- 

4 6 fcribe 


(a) QnaG verb Cn. Pom- 
peium non quum fuis virtu- 
tibas, turn etiam alienis vi- 
tiis magnum effe videamus. 

Cic. pro Lege Month n. 67. 

(b) Unde ilhm tan:3m 
celentatem, & tam incredi- 
bilcm curium invenrum pu- 
ta:is ? Non enim ilium ex- 
imia vis remigum, r.u; a 7$ 
ioauditi quredam gubernan- 
di, aat venti aliqai r.ovi tain 
celerircr in ultimas terras per- 
tilerant. See ha; res qua? cze- 
te:o> remorari folcnt, non 
retardaran:: non avaritia ab 
inftiruto ciirfu aa prsedam a- 
liq-im ccvocavir, r.on libi¬ 
do ad vol-jptr.em, non amce- 
n::as ad delectationem, non 
rtob::ita.= urbis ad cognltio- 
nem, non der.ique labor ad 
quietem : pcftrerr.o figna, & 
tabula*, csteraque ornamen¬ 
ts Giscoru.-n oppidorum, 

• ♦ 

qvss ca;:e;: iclbr.da e;!e ar- 


bitrantur. ea fibi illc ne vi- 
fenda quidem cxiitimavr. 
Itaquc omres quidem nunc 
in his locis Cn. Pompe:um, 
ficut aliquem non ex hac ur- 
be mi Hum, fed de ca\o de- 
lapfum intuentur. Nunc 
denteue incipiunt credere, 
fu-ife homines Romanos hac 
quondam abftinentia, quod 
j.im nationious exteris incre¬ 
dible, ac falio memorize 
proditum videbntur. Nunc 
imperii noHri fpiendor illis 
gentibus lucet: nunc intelii- 
gunt non fine causa majores 
luos, turn quum hac tempe- 
/antia magillratus habeba- 
flinf, fervire populo Romano, 
quam imperare aids malu- 
iiTe. Jam vero ita faciles a- 
ditus ad eum privatorum, 
ita libers querimonia? de a* 
liorum injarils efTe dicuntur, 
ut iis qui dignitate principi- 
bu: excellit, facilitate par 

in.fi mis 
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c< 

a 

<( 

tc 

(t 

cc 

a 

a 


fcribe that prodigious rapidity, that navi¬ 
gation of which the fwiknefs feeras incre¬ 
dible ? It undoubtedly was not any extra- 


A.R686. 

Ant.C.66 


ordinary force in the rowers, unexampled 
fkill in the pilots, nor any winds of a 
new kind, that carried Pompey in a few 


days to parts fo remote. But all thofe 

things, that ufually delay others, did not 
make him lofe an inftant. He never quit¬ 
ted his courfe, either for the fake of rich 


u plunder, the love of pleafures, the volup- 
u tuoufnefs of the fined country, the renown of 
^ the moil famous city; laftly, fatigue itfeif 
fic did not flop him even for neceflary rc- 
cc pofe. His moderation is fo great, that the 
“ paintings, ftatues, and other ornaments of 
“ the Greek cities, that enflame the avidity 
“ of others, he -did not think fo much as 


“ worthy of his curiofity. In confequence, all 
cc nations regard him at this time as an ex- 
u traordinary perfon, not fent from this ci- 
<c ty, but one who feems to have come down 
“ from heaven. It is he, who has convinced 


“ them, that there were formerly Romans 
“ of the difinterftednefs fo much boafted; 
“ a fa£t abfolutely difoelieved now by foreign 
cc nations, and in refpeft to which the faith 
<c of our Annals is denied. The juftice 
“ of our government now fliines forth in 
“ all it’s luftre to their view. It is now. 


cc they know that their anceftors, were in 


inficnis efTe videatur-Fidem difficile diftu fit, utrum hof*- 
vero ejus inter focios quar. tei magis virtutem ejus pug- 
tam exiftimari putatis, quam nantes timuerint, an man- 
hoftes omnium gentium fane- fuetudinem vi&i dilexerint. 
tiffimam judicaverunt ? Hu- Cic. pro Lege ManiL n . 40, 
jn^mtate jam tama ed, ut 41,42. 


<c the 
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A.R. 686. « the right, when he had fuch equitable and 

Ant C.65. cc moderate magiftrates, as they fee Pompey, 

“ to prefer becoming fubjects of the Roman 
cc people to reigning over others. What 
“ (hall I fay of his adabi'ity, which gives ac- 
“ cefs to every one, that has occafion for 
“ his aid, or any complaint to lay before 

“ him ? This great man, whole elevation 

“ fets him above all perlons of the higheft 
“ dignity in the univerfe, is in point of fa- 
“ cility equal with the lowed. As to his fi- 
“ delity to his engagements, with how much 

“ fecurity do you think your allies rely 

tc upon it, as it has feemed a facred and 
“ inviolable afluranee to the enemies of man- 
“ kind ? And ladiy, his humanity and cle- 
cc mency are fuch, that it is hard to deter- 
“ mine, whether his enemies have dreaded his 



“ valour more in battle, than they have adored 

“ his lenity after their defeat.” 

* 

Thtfc are great praifes ; but however not to 
be fufpected of exaggeration. Hidory fpeaks 
of Pompey, as his panegyrift does in this 
place; and that circumdance ought to have 
great weight towards excufing Cicero in a 
conduct, contrary indeed to the aridocratical 
party, but fpccious, and even ufeful in many 
refpects. 

The law of Manilius pafled, and placed 
Pompey at the utmoft height of his wifhes: 
he faw himfeif raifed by the fuffrages of his 
fellow-citizens, to a power almod equal to 
that, which Syila had ufurped by arms. But 
his natural cifpofition, and a long habit of 
profound diffimulation, made him pretend great 
affliction when he received this news. His 


friends vyed with each other in expref- 

fing 
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fing their joy. As to himfeif, frowning, and A. R. 686. 
linking his thigh, he cried out, I am then An <.C.66. 
condemned to endlefs fatigues. Would it not be 
better for me to lie hid in an obfcure fate, than 
inceffantly to make war , and to fee myfelf over¬ 
laden with employments that draw envy upon 
me, always deprived of the happinefs of living 
at my eflate with my wife and children. This 
language, fo little fincere, not only impofed 
upon no body, but difpleafed even thofe who 
were moft in his intereft, and who perfe&ly 
knew, that befides the pleafure of feeing his 
ambition fatisfied, he had another fubjeft of 
joy in the mortification he gave Lucullus. 

We have fpoken elfewhere of all that paf- 
fed between thofe two Generals. I proceed 
now to bring Pompey to blows with Mithri- 
dates. 

Pompey did not difappoint the hopes that Mitbrida- 
had been conceived of him; and the ruin of Mi-/* alone. 
thridates was but the work of a fingle campaign . an<i w ' t f m 
The Roman General firfl employed the nume-* tt/ alUei ' 
rous fleet under his command in depriving the 
enemy of all refources by fea; and he polled 
his (hips on all the coafts from Phoenicia 
to the Bofphorus. The King of Pontus, 
weakened by his many Ioffes, could fupporc 
himfeif only by the aid of his allies, and he 
relied upon the amity of Phraates King of 
Parthia, and Tigranes King of Armenia. 
Pompey divided the Parthian and him, and 
very happily for the progrefs of the Roman 
arms, the fon of Tigranes revolted againft 
his father. That young Prince was fon-in- 
law of Phraates, and having retired to his fa¬ 
ther-in-law’s court, had prevailed upon him 

to 
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£.R. 686 to efpoufe his quarral, and returned into Ar- 
• Ant.C.66. metiia with the Parthians. Tigranes, in con- 

fequence, found himfelf incapable of affifting 
Mithridates, even though he had defired it •, 
befides which he conceived violent fufpicions 
of him* and was perfwaded, that the rebel 
Prince, who was the King of Pontus’s grand- 
fon, was fecretly fupported by his grand¬ 
father. Mithridates therefore faw himfelf 
obliged to make head againft all the forces of 
the Romans alone. He had only thirty thou- 
fand foot, and three thoufand horfe; and with 
thofe troops he covered the entrance of his 
kingdom, refolved to avoid a battle, and to 
endeavour to cut off the enemy’s provifions; 
in which he had hopes of fucceeding the more 
eafily, as the whole country had been ruined by 
Lucullus. 

Uerotia- Pompey foon began his march againft him, 
tionopemd having augmented his forces with almoft all 
between t h at h ac j b een unc jer Lucullus, and particu- 

anilli- lar 'y w ^h the legions of Fimbria. On fet- 
thridatu . ting out he difpatched Metrophanes to Mithri- 
Tcat dates, to found the difpofition of that Prince, 
prin:e and whether he might be brought to fubmit. 

r O O _ 

But the conditions propofed by the Roman 

uidkfpazet General were extremely hard. He infilled. 
«u-;7 b tbg that Mithridates Ihould deliver up all the de- 
R?r.am. ferters, and furrender himfelf at diferetion. 

That Prince was too haughty not to rejeft the 
article relating to himfelf with indignation. 
He was far from di(honouring himfelf by lb 
lhameful a conduft. But the deferters, who 
had feen the Ambaffadors fet out and return, 
and fufpefted, or were informed of, what was 
propfed in refpeft to them, rofe, and drew 
the national troops into their mutiny, who 

were 
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Were confcious of the occafion they had forA.R.686* 
thofe ftrangers. The fedition was carried foAnt.CaW* 
high, that the perfon of Mithridates was in 
danger. He however appeafed the foldiery, 
by protefting, that he would never deliver up 
any of thofe who had done him fervice, and 
even that he would never make peace with 
the Romans'-, that he fhould always retain ah 
implacable enmity for them, and make perpe¬ 
tual war with them. He added, that the 
Ambaffadors he had fent to Pompey, Were 
lefs Ambaffadors than fpies; and that he ne¬ 
ver had entertained any real thoughts of 
peace. 

In the mean time Pompey arrived, and pre- Different 
pared at firft to attack him ; but not feeing it movements 
pra&icable to diflodge him with eafe from the tftketw 
polls, which he had occupied, and apprehend- armHi ' 
ing want of provifions, he turned towards Ar¬ 
menia Minor, which being without troops, 
prefented an eafy conqueft. Mithridates, to 
whom that province belonged, was obliged 
to follow the enemy thither and he incamp- 
ed advantageoufly upon an eminence of dif¬ 
ficult accefs, which enabled him to avoid be- 
ing forced to come to a battle. There that 
Prince well intrenched, and drawing his pro¬ 
vifions commodioufly from the countries be¬ 
hind him, whilft he made his cavalry fcour 
the flat country, and often carried off the ene¬ 
my’s convoys, might have given Pompey 
great trouble. But he quitted that poll, be- 
caufe he .wanted water in it. This was a fault.. 

He had no fooner abandoned it, than Pom¬ 
pey feized it; and the verdure, with which 
the hill was covered, having made the Roman 
General conjecture, that there muff be fprings 

in 
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A.R.6S6. i n ; t5 caufed wells to be dug, which foon 

Ant C.66. gjj ec j w ith wa ter, and fuppiied the whole 

camp in abundance. 

The nature of the country which abounded 
with and was broken by vallies, made Pom- 
pey conceive thoughts of an ambufcade. It 
fucceeded. The cavalry of Mithridates fuf- 
fered themfelves to be drawn away far enough 
to be furrounded, and taken in the rear by a 
great body of Romans, who had been hid 
with that defign in a valley. It was almoft 
entirely deftroyed here; and this was a great 
lofs to the King of Pontus, whom they .did 
great fervice, and who ’till then had in that 
rcfpedt been iuperior to the Romans. 

The fuccels of this firft battle given by 
Pompey, may be confidered as deciding the 
victory ; for from that moment the Romans 
had more facility in bringing in provifions to 
their camp, and at the fame time they became 
more bold in harraffing and fatiguing the ar¬ 
my of Mithridates •, which was deftitute of 
the aid of their cavalry. That Prince per- 
filled in declining a battle. Pompey under¬ 
took to fhut him up by lines from fix to fe- 
ven leagues in extent, and fortified with re¬ 
doubts from fpace to fpace. Mithridates con¬ 
tinued thus in a manner befieged during five 
and forty days. At length preffcd by famine, 
and feeing that Pompey reduced the whole 
country round about, and being advifed, that 
he received confiderable reinforcements, lie 


was obliged to think of flight. He made his 
difpofitions for the execution of that defign 
with ability, and received Pompey’s vigilance. 
Pie let out during the night, leaving fires light¬ 
ed in his camp, after having taken the bar¬ 
barous 
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barous precaution of killing the Tick andA.R.686* 
wounded. Auc.C.66* 

The next day Pompey fct out in purfuit 
of him, but Mithridates marched only in the 
night, and kept himfclf Unit up in his camp 
in the day ; io that Pompey could net attack 
an enemy in the day, who at that time never 
{hewed himfelf in the field ; and on the other 
fide, he did not dare to hazard a battle in the 
night, becaufe he did not know the places. 

He was however obliged to reiolve upon the 
battle, when he faw the king of Pontus up¬ 
on the point of palling the Euphrates, and en¬ 
tering the kingdom of Tigranes. As he 
knew the rout the enemy were to take, he 
made a forced, and at the fame time a feerct, 
march ; in effect of which having palled them 
during the day, he ported himfclf upon their 
way, where he found fome eminences, that 
might give his troops the advantage in the en¬ 
gagement. 

Mithridates was fo ill ferved by his fpies, Battle Ju- 
that he knew nothing of this march of Pom- rino the 

o »** 

pey ; and his troops having fet out in the even- M* m 
ing as ufual, lefs vigilant and Ids upon their l ! mdates 

guard than ever, becaufe they expefted to be e £a 

foon in a place of fecurity, they fdl unawares 
into the midft of the Roman army. It is ea- 
fy to judge their furprize and terror ; and 
Pompey took care to compleat their confufion, 
by caufing the charge to be founded by all 
the trumpets of his army together, and order¬ 
ing all his foldiers to raife great cries. At 

the fame time a cloud of darts of all kinds 

were difeharged from the eminences occupied by 
the Romans, and entirely difordeted an army, 
which being drawn up for a march, and not 

Vol. XI. O m 
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AR.6S6. * m or der of battle, was fuddenly attacked in 
Ant.C.66. dark, without lb much as feeing the e- 

nemy. 

The evil became dill greater, when the 
Romans, after the firft difcharges, advanced 
in good order to attack thofe troops already 
half defeated. The light of the moon, which 
rofe at this inftant, rejoiced the Barbarians a 
little, and it was at lead: fome confolation to 
them, to perceive thofe who attacked them. 
But their joy was fhort-lived, and that light 
was rather pernicious than advantageous to 
them. For as the moon was very near the 
horizon, the bodies of the Romans, who had 
it behind them, projected fhadows of great ex¬ 
tent in their front, which deceived the fol- 
diers of Mithridates; fo that taking the fha¬ 
dows for bodies, they almoft entirely miffed 
their aim, whiift the Romans faw their ene¬ 
mies diftinctly, upon whofe faces the moon 
Ihone directly. So unequal a fight could 
not continue long. The Barbarians foon 
f:cd and difperied, leaving above ten thou- 
fand of their people upon the fpot ; and 
the number of the prifoners was not much 
lefs. 

cf Mithridates, when he faw his army put to 
Ir.ihrUa- the rout, thought of his own fafety, and with 
lu% eight hundred horfe, opened himfelf a way 

through the Romans. This guard did not long 
follow him ; and difperfing, he found him- 
idf reduced to fly with only three companions. 
Among thefe faithful followers was Hypficra- 
tes, one of his concubines, a woman of maf- 
culir.e courage, and whom the king for that 
reafon called Hypficrates, which is the name 
or a man in the Greek language. That wo¬ 
man 
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man did not quit him; and in the habit of A.R.686. 
a Perfi an trooper well mounted, flie not only Ant.C.66. 

fupportcd the fatigue herfelf, but took upon 
her all the necelfary cares both of the perfon 
and horfe of Mithridates. 

That prince upon his rout picked up about 
three thoufand foot and fome foreign cavalry ; 
and with thofe foreign troops arrived at a fort, 
called Synoria, which he had caufed to be built 
upon the frontiers of Armenia. It was one of 
the places, in which he kept his treafures. He 
took from thence * fix thoufand talents, a ftp-* About 
ply of infinite fervice to a fugitive prince. h% nin * hun ' m 
to the rich habits and other things, he diftri- 
buted them amongft his friends, to each of pounds. 
whom he alfo gave poifon, that they might be 
mailers of their fate, and if they feared death 
lefs than fhame, avoid falling alive into the 
hands of the Romans. 

His defign was to enter Armenia major, and 
to feek an afylum with Tigranes. But the 
Armenian, a&uated by the fufpicions I have 
mentioned, and befides of too little generofity 
to take upon him the defence of an unfortu¬ 
nate friend, caufed the couriers to be feized, 
whom Mithridates had fent to alk him per- 
miffion to enter his dominions, and even went 
fo far as to feta price upon his head, promifing 
an hundred talents to any one who fhould 
bring him in. 

Mithridates feeing himfelf deprived of all He re- 
refources, but what he could find in himfelf, fo ves t0 
refolved to abandon what he was no longer i 
a condition to defend ; and leaving to the vie- Buxine 
tor the kingdom of his forefathers, and all the./?*, in or - 
conquefts, with which he had augmented i ^dertogain 
he determined to try his laft remaining hope,^^" 

O 2 by * ° rUit 
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A. R#S6 by retiring to the Eofphorus, where his Ton 

Ant.C.6b. \iachares reigned. '1 he enemy were matters of 

the lea. Conftquentiy Mithridatcs could go to 
the Eofphorus only by land and the march 
was capable of daunting the greateft courage, 
as well by it’s length, as the obftacles of wild 
regions, inhabited by warlike nations, mod of 
whom had no reafon to wifh him well. No¬ 
thing dilgufted that prince * he gained the four- 
ces of the Euphrates, patted the Phafis, and 
arrived at Diofcurias upon theEuxine fea, where 
he quartered during the winter. From thence 
he let out in the beginning ot the fpring, and 
at length arrived at the Eofphorus, having fur- 
mounted all difficulties, as well thofe, which 
the nature of the countries themfelves laid in his 
way, as thofe excited by the Barbarians, that 
inhabited it. His indefatigable patience on one 
fide, and on the other fometimes the terror of 
his name, and fometimes the force of his arms, 




opened him a way every where. 

Pompey at firft fent fome horfe and light 
armed troops to purfue him. But when he was 
informed, that Mithridates had patted the Pha- 
fis, he renounced all hopes of coming up with 
him, and in the place where he had gained the 
viftory, he founded a city, which he called 
Kicopclis , that is, the city of the victory. There 
he fettled the old foldiers, and thofe who were 


7 he re - 

•Lotted ;':n 
cf Tig ra¬ 
nts czmii 

to ihmv 
him r e If in¬ 
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Pompey 
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crippled by their wounds, with whom fome fa¬ 
milies of me country joined. This city became 
conquerable in proccls of time. 

It w r as here, that the ion of Tigranes came 
to the camp of the Romans. That prince 
was the only furviving fon of three, whom he 
had had by Cleopatra, the daughter of Mi- 
thridates. Tigranes had caufed the two others 

to 
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to be put to death; the firft, becaufe he had A. R. 686' 

revolted ; and the fecond, for a proof of avi- Ant.C.6C“ 

dity and badnefs of heart, which he had given 
on an accident in hunting ; for the king hav¬ 
ing had a fall from his horfe, that Ion had 
expreffed little or no concern on the occafion, 
but immediately, fuppofing his father dead, 
had aflumed the diadem. The third, on the 
contrary, who is the prince of whom we are 

fpeaking, had ran to him, and helped to raife 

him up. The old king, moved by this mark 
of his fon’s affection, had given him a crown in 
reward. 

That fon’s fidelity, and his attachment to 
his father, were of no long duration. Soon • 
after, feduced by the counie.s of iome dif- 
contented Armenian lords, and (till more by 
his own ambition, he revolted, affirm bled 
troops, and openly made war againft his fa¬ 
ther. On being defeated, he retired, as I have 
faid before, to the court of Phraates king of 
Parthia, who had lately fucceeded Sinatruces. 

That king, his father-in-law, not only gave 

him a good reception, but as he had been 
.brought over to the party of the Romans by 
Pompey, in concert with that general, he car¬ 
ried back young Tigranes into Armenia at the 
head of a formidable army, and befieged Ar- 
taxata ; for the king of Armenia had given 
way to the torrent, and had retired to the 
mountains. Artaxata was a place well forti¬ 
fied, and well defended. Hence, as the fiege 
fpun out a great while, Phraates being called 
off by the necefiity of his own affairs, return¬ 
ed into his kingdom. The old Tigranes, no 
fooner faw his fon alone, and abandoned by the 
principal forces of the Parthians, than he fell 

0 3 upon 
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A.R. 6?6. upon and defeated him a fecond time. The 
An:.C.66, y 0un g prince at firft conceived thoughts of 

joining his grandfather Michridates; but being 
apprized, that he had been defeated by the Ro¬ 
mans, and rather ftood in need of aid himfelf, 
than was capable of giving it to others, that 
rebel-prince had no reiource left, but to throw 
himfelf into the arms of Pompey. 

Psx'eun He ierved him as a guide in entering Arme- 
t?n ArTKf- nia ; and no lefs blind as a prince, than unna¬ 
tural as a fon, in that manner he fometimes 
introduced the Parthians, and now the Romans, 
into his own inheritance ; deflroying his hopes 
himfrlf, and giving up his dominions as a prey. 


r.:a. 1 

trar.es 

CCir.fJ 19 

b:s C.'rr.t 


era 


v.::s at. 0 f which he was Icon to become the lawful 

p 0 ,j r |T or , it he had had the patience and mo¬ 
deration to wait the death of a father already 
advanced in years. Every thing gave way to 
Pompey ; and Tigranes terrified, thought only 
how to make his peace with fo formidable an 
enemy. He began by delivering up the arn- 
bafladors of Michridates then at his court. He 
alfo caufed propofals of peace to be made to 
him, but thole were traverled by his fon ; fo 
that Pompey continued advancing, and had al¬ 
ready paffed the Araxes. The old king then, 
reduced to extremity, and hearing Pompey’s 
lenity and clemency much extolled, took a re- 
folution not noble indeed, but perhaps the only 
one that could be of ufe to him in the de¬ 
plorable fie nation of his affairs. He received 
a Roman earrifon into Artaxata, and fet out 
with the principal lords, that continued faith¬ 
ful to him, to throw himfelf at the feet of the 
victor, and fubmit to his diferetion. For this 
degrading ceremonial he took an equipage, 
that expreffed a mean between his former gran¬ 
deur 
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deur and prefent humiliation. He quitted his A.R. 6S6 
tunick intermingled with white, and his pur- Ant C' 66 
pie robe, but retained the tiara and diadem, 
defiring to appear as a fuppliant king, who 
claims ragard, at the fame time that he excites 
compafiion. 

The camp of the Romans was about fix teen Au&Unu 
miles diftant. When Tigranes approached, he t0 
was met by fome officers, whom Pompey had 
fent to him to do him honour. But at the en- y om rh 
trance of the camp two lidtors ordered him 
to difmount, telling him, that no ft ranger had 
ever entered a Roman camp on horleback. 

Tigranes was too much depreffed to regard 
this circumftance. He obeyed, and even gave 
his fword to thole who guarded the gates. He 
did more : after having eroded the whole Ro¬ 
man camp on foot, when he faw himfelf near 
Pompey, he took off his tiara, and would 
have laid it at the victor’s feet, and meanly 
proltrated himfelf alfo. But Pompey prevent¬ 
ed him, by taking him by the hand, and mak¬ 
ing him fit on his right, as young Tigranes did 
on his left. 

The king of Armenia however retained 
fome air of dignity in his difeourfe to Pom¬ 
pey, notwithftanding lb abjedt a condudt. He 
told him, “ that he fhould never have adted in 
u the manner he now did to any other per- 
fon ; but that it was not fhameful to be con- 




cc 


quered by a general, whom it would be 
46 criminal to overcome •, and that it was no 
“ difhonour to fubmit to him, whom fortune 
“ had raifed above all other mortals.’* Pom- pint. & 
pey replied to this flattering compliment, by Uio. 
confoling the unfortunate prince, and alluring 
him, that he Ihould have no reafon to corn- 


O 4 


plain 
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A R plain of his fate ; that he fhould not lofe Ar- 
Ar.w.b:. and that he fhould acquire the amity of 

the Romans. He afterwards invited him to 
fupp.r with his fon. 

r *• ,t Young Tizranes was not at all fatisfied with 

rior.ib <- o 

corpus: sf what paikd. It appears, that he had flattered 
yjnr \li . himfeif with being put into poffeffion of the 
r r,rr! i ' crown of Armenia by the Romans *, and fee- 

T : :i ;ld 


'JiU 




. (r ing that things did not take the turn according 
J to his wifhrs, he fhcwrd his difguft in the 


r-.e-ri. 1 . 

c !.:s 

i:~ :a:c tr 
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to his wifnrs, he fhewrd his difguft in the 

f.j-. Ar it, off indecent and fenfekfs manner imagina- 

r-cr.is. b!e. He did net rifr, when he faw his father 
• ■ 

C ~ 1 L: \ aooear, and fhewed no fizn of amity or refpeft 

f ~ ~ * i 7 1 £ t ^ / * 

for him. He refilled to go to (upper with 

?;~w. him, to which he was invited ; and he did not 

fpare even Pompey, not fearing to fay, that if 

that general did not give him fatisfaction, he 

mould find fame body elfe to ferve him more 

eif-ctualiv. 

* 

Tms language and behaviour were extreme- 
jv ill adapted to his ends. Accordingly, next 

0 _ 1 * 

day Pompey having held a great council, to 
which he invited the father and fon, by way 
of hearing their contradictory pretentions, he 
pronounced his decree, by which he left the 
kingdom of his forefathers to old Tigranes. 

o o 

At the fame time, to exalt his own clemency, 
and turn all the complaints, Tigranes might 
think he had a right to make, againft a man, 

whom he hated, he added, u that he took 

“ nothing from the king of Armenia. That if 
4C that prince lofl Syria, Phoenicia, part of 
“ Cilicia, Galatia, and Sophene, it was to 
u Lucullus he muft aferibe it *, it was Lucul- 


“ lus who had deprived him of them.” He 
only condemned him to pay the Romans fix 
thoufand talents. As to young Tigranes, he 

declared, 
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declared, that he gave him Sophene, to reign A.R 6S6. 
there with entire fovereignty, alluring him be- Aw.c.66. 

fides of the fucceffion to his father. 

The old king was well fatisfied with this 
decree. Being become as much humbled in his 
difgrace, as he had been haughty and infolent 
in his profperity, he confidered every thing the 
viitor thought fit to leave him as a gift •, and 
feeing himl'elf faluted king by the Romans, 
he was fo tranfported with joy, that he pro- 
mifed to give * half a mina to every foldier, * About 
f ten mina to each centurion, and a j| talent to 25/*/- 
every tribune. ll 'W- 

His fon did not conduit himfclf in the like z ^ 
manner, and could not reft, ’till he had forced j About 
Pompey to make him feel the whole weight of impounds. 
his indignation He pretended, that the royal 
treafures depofited in the forts of Sophene be¬ 
longed to him. The father laid claim to them, 
and Pompey judged in his favour, becaufe he 
had no other means of being paid the fix thou- 
fand talents, to which he had condemned the 
king of Armenia. The young prince, more 
and more diffatisfied, would have fled *, and 


Pompey, who was apprized of his defign, 
caufed him to be guarded in view. At the 
fame time, he fent orders to the governors of 
the caftles, where thofe treafures were depofited, 
to deliver them to the old king. But they re¬ 
filled, alledging, that they could not let them 
go out of their hands without the orders of 
young Tigrancs, to whom the country belong¬ 
ed. Pompey therefore thought fit to fend the 
prince himfclf to the gates of the caftles, to 
give thofe orders with his own mouth. That 
itep was ftill ineffeftual; the governors, who 
undoubtedly held intelligence with young Ti- 


granes, 
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A R 636 . granes, replied, that their mailer was not at 
Ant.C.66. liberty, and that he was made to aft and fpeak 

in that manner againft his will. There is no¬ 
thing more vain than to contend with ever fo 
much addrefs againft fuperior force. All 
thefe evafions terminated only in caufing young 
Tigranes to be laid in irons. It was at laft 
therefore neceffary to obey. The treafures were 
Veil. delivered to the old king: he paid the fix 

thoufand talents, and Pompey, according to 
his conftant cuftom, caufed that fum to be put 
into his quasftor’s hands, who entered them in 
his accounts. 

p. ^ Tigranes with thefe treafures difeharged alfo 
Dio. the promifes he had made to the officers and 

foldiers of the Roman army ; and his whole 
conduct was fo agreeable to Pompey, that that 
general foon after declared him the ally and 
friend of the Roman people; and to rid him 
for good and all of the difeontent and appre- 
henfions which his fon gave him, he caufed 
that young prince to be kept in chains, and 
refolved to carry him to Rome, and to lead 
him in triumph. His father-in-law Phraates 
follicited ineffectually for him. Pompey an- 
iwered the ambaffadors, whom the king of 
Parthia fent to demand him, that an own fa¬ 
ther had more right over his fon, than a father- 
in-law. And in refpect to the propofal made 
him from the fame king for agreeing, that the 
Euphrates fhould be the boundary of the two 
empires, the Roman general, without consent¬ 
ing to enter into any difeuffion, and (peak¬ 
ing as one who gives the law, faid, that he 
knew no bounds but thofe of right and ju¬ 
ft ice. 


Aricbarzanes 
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Ariobarzanes was the better for the misfor-A R.686. 
tune of young Tigranes. That king of Cap- Ant ^- 66 * 
padocia, always faithful to the Romans, to 
whom he owed his elevation, had been the 
fport of their enemies; expelled now, now re- 
inflated, and then expelled again, fometimes 
by Mithridates, and fometimes by Tigranes. 

The flight and ruin of the king of Pontus, and 
the peace made by the Romans with the king 
of Armenia, fecured him in his dominions. 

And Pompey, in reward of his fidelity, gave 
him Sophene, which he had at fir ft allotted to 
the prince of Armenia. 

Ariobarzanes and his fon at this time gave Dirpute in 
the (a) Roman army a fight very different point of 
from that the two Tigranes had given it. 
king of Cappadocia was come to the camp 
Pompey ; and whilft that general was on his Ariobar- 
tribunal, he was feated by his fide in a curule zanes and 
chair. But he obferved his fon placed by a ! ” s f 01 f 
fecretary’s defk. The father’s tendernefs could y „ *** 
not bear to fee his fon in a feat, that fuited his ' 
rank fo ill. He defeended, and went to him 
to circle his head with the diadem, and to bid 
him take the place, he had juft quitted. The 

fon out of refpeft oppofing the tendernefs of 
■his father, fhed tears, let the diadem fall, and 
would not comply, whatever inftances were 
made to him. Thus (b), which is next to in¬ 
credible, the perfon who refigned a crown was 
full of joy, and he upon whofe head it was 
placed, was much afflidled. What a decent 


(a) Ujker refers this fafi 
to the following year, and 
Pompey''s re fide nee in the city 
of Amif is. 

(b) Qnodnue pene {idem 


veritatis except, betas erat, 

quiregnumdeponeb.it; trif- 

tis, cui dabamr. Val. Max. 

V. 7 . 


difpute 
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difpute was this! and who can forbear being 
moved and charmed only with the relation of 
it ? Pompey was obliged to interpofe his au¬ 
thority for terminating fo Angular a conteft. 
He confirmed the father’s refoiution, and or¬ 
dered the fon to obey. This is the * fecond 
time, that Cappadocia has furnifhed us with fo 
fine an example. 

SECT. II. 


entering into a war with the Part hi a ns. 


Pompey advances towards mount Caucasus, and 
defeats the Albanians. He alfo defeats the 
Iberians . Being arrived at the mouth of the 
Pkafis , be returns the fame way he came thro * 
Albania. He gains a new vi Story over the 
Albanians. It was falfely faid , that there 
were amazons in this battle. Pompey avoids 

Wif- 

dom and temperance of Pompey. Straionice , 
mother of Xiphares , furrenders a caftle in her 
keeping to Pompey. Adventure of Stratonic Is 
father. Pompey s generofty. Colledlicn of 
cbfervcticns upon medicine made by that prince's 
erder. Pompey's regulation in refpeS to the 
dominions taken from Apt hr idates. Pompey 
goes to Syria. ■ Ailual Jiate of that kingdom . 
Pompey reduces it into a Roman province. 
Kings of Comm a gen a. Mi t hr i dates on his 
arrival at the Bofpbcrus caufes his fon Ma- 
c bares to be killed. Odd kind of juftice of 
Met hr: dates. He caufes Xiphares to be mur - 
; hcred. He fends an embaffy to Pompey with¬ 
out tffcdl. New preparations of Miihridates. 
He conceives thoughts of marching to Italy by 
land. Murmurs of his troops. Pharnaces 
excites them to take arms again ft his father . 

I he 




CONTENTS. 

The revolt becomes general Mithridates is 
befieged in the c a file of Panticapeum . He makes 
imprecations againft Pharnaces. His death . 
Judgment concerning his character and merit . 
Pompey is informed of the death of Mithri¬ 
dates in the plains of Jericho . Thankfgivings 
to the gods at Rome. Pompey fecures the tran¬ 
quillity of Syria. Troubles in Judd:a on the 
occafion of the fucceffion to the throne between 
Hyrcanus and Arijlobulus. Pompey , favour¬ 
able to Hyrcanus , and offended at Arijlobulus % 
marches againft Jerufalem . He feized the city> 

and beftcges the temple. Taking of the temple . 
Religious conftancy of the JewiJh priefts. Pom¬ 
pey enters the Sanftnm Sanftorum. Generous 
conduit of Pompey . Riches and infolence of 
Demetrius his freedman. Excefftve indulgence 
of Pompey in refpeft to thofe he loved. He 
comes to Amifus , where he receives the body of 
Mithridates. He confirms the poffeffwn of the 

kingdom of the Bofphorus to Pharnaces. His 

return . His particular regard for the philofo - 
pher Poffidonius. He is informed of the bad 
conduct of his wife Mucia> and repudiates her . 
His marriages . 



P OMPEY having thus regulated all the A R.686- 
affairs of the countries in the midftof which Ant.C.66. 

he was, thought of purfuing Mithridates; and , ^ 

i , . , * , D , , advances 

leaving Armenia, he advanced towards mount t0WJtre ( s 
Caucafus, and prepared to crofs the whole re- msuntCau- 
gion fituated between the Euxine fea on the ca/us 9 and 
weft, and the Cafpian fea on the eaft. He 
found fome obftacles, efpecially from two ^ VJ anim 
powerful and warlike nations, the Albanians ph*. & 
and Iberians, and no lefs vigilance was necef- Dio., 
fary for guarding againft their ftratagems and 

perfidy, 
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A.R.6S5. perfidy, than for fighting their troops, which 
AulC 66 . wcre confiderable. He firft defeated forty thou- 

fand Albanians near the river Cyrus in a pitched 
battle. That victory was gained by the Ro¬ 
mans during the days Saturnalia , that is, about 
the middle (a) of December. Pompey was 
very glad, that Orefes king of the Albanians 
afked peace of him, and he granted it willingly, 
in order that his troops might enjoy fome repo ft 
during the winter. 


A.R.6*;. 
A n w. C 6^« 


L. Aurelius Cotta. 

L. Manlius Torquatus. 


He aly As foon as it was poffible to take the field, 
c'fifinth* Pompey began his march to enter into the 
Ibr-teas. country of the Iberians, a people jealous of 

their liberty, and who never had been fubje&ed 
to any foreign fway. They had obeyed nei¬ 
ther the Medes nor the Perfians; and not being 
upon Alexander’s rout, they had efcaped that 
conqueror. Befides which, they were inclined 
by affection to Mithridates, and were not fa- 
nsfied to fee an army in their country, that 
was come from the extremities of the weft, and 
had fubjeiled all their neighbours. Their king 
Artoces ailed like a prince who had neither 
capacity nor faith His natural inclination in¬ 
clined him to hate the Romans, and to make 
war with them : but he was reftrained by fear. 
As fometimes the one, and fometimes the o- 
ther, of thofe impreffions prevailed, he offered 
them paffage, and then refufed it. At length 


(a) The year of the Ro¬ 
mans -j; as at that time much 
out of O' d'r, and *iv* en they 

Deter:*!*-, 


t T J J 1 

<a,.:u U‘* .Tost", 


this Jbould have reckoned more 
property part of September 
and Qftober, 
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it was neceffary to come to a battle, in which A.R. 687. 
nine thoufand Iberians remained upon the place, Ant C - 6 S • 
and ten thoufand were taken prifoners. Arto- 
ces then defired peace in earneft, and obtained 
it, but by giving his fons for hoftages. 

From thence Pompey marched into Colchis, Being ar - 
and arrived at the mouth of the Phafis, where ri <ved at 
he found a fleet commanded by Servilius, one th f eT ?Z t} / 
of his lieutenants. But the farther the Ro-^ 

mans advanced into thefe wild countries, th tturns back 
lefs poflible it feemed to join Mithridates, who through 
was far before them, and actually gained the Albania, 
Bofphorus through the countries, that are on 
the north of the Euxine fea. Hence it is pre¬ 
fumed, that Pompey was not forry to have fo 
fpecious a pretext for returning back, as that 
which the revolt of the Albanians fupplied, 
who fince he had quitted their country, had 
taken up arms again. He contented himfelf 
therefore with ordering Servilius to fhut up the 
Bofphorus fo entirely, that Mithridates could 
neither quit it, nor receive any provifions, by 
fea: and as for him he returned into Alba- 


mc 


*ma. 

He had the Cyrus to repafs: and the Bar- He gains a 
barians, at the place where the paffage was**™ 
moft commodious, had planted flakes from^JJ^ 
fpace to fpace, which rendered it impracticable. n j an ]. 

He therefore chofe to feek another ford, by 
marching along the winding banks of the 
river; and as the water was every where rapid 
and abundant, to break it’s force, he placed a 
line of cavalry acrofs the river againft the 
current, and below that a fecond line, formed 
by the carriages, and beads of burthen that car¬ 
ried the baggage. The infantry puffed below, 
covered in fome meafure by this double kind 

of 
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AR.6S7. of dike; after which he was obliged to crofs 
Am.C.65. a d r y country without water. He provided 

for that inconvenience, by caufing ten thou- 
fand (kins or borachios to be filled with water, 
which were carried in the rear of the army. 
In this manner he arrived at the enemy. 
They were incamped near a river, which Plu¬ 
tarch and Dio call Abas, to the number of a- 
bove fixty thoufand foot, and two thoufand 
horfe, but badly armed, and moft of them co¬ 
vered only with fkins of beads. Cofis the 

king’s brother commanded them. 

© 

The battle foon came on, and Cofis, who 
was courageous, kept clofe to Pompey, and 
gave him occafion to exert his perfonal bra¬ 
very, at the fame time that he was perform¬ 
ing the functions of general ; for the Al¬ 
banian having dilcharged a javelin at him, 
that grazed upon his cuirafs, Pompey, either 
more dexterous or more fortunate, pierced his 
enemy with his lance, and laid him dead that 
inftant. The Barbarians having loft their 
leader, did not ftand their ground long. 
They retreated in a great body to a foreft, 
which Pompey caufed to be fet on fire, after 
having furrounded it with his foldiers, fo that 
thole who efcaped the flames, perifhed by the 
fword. 


It rat been 

r ' ' 
jaitif 

fail, that 
there -a:ere 
ctr.az.Tr.t 

* t * 

in 101$ 
battle. 


On the occafion of this battle a fable Ipread, 
which ibothed the vanity of the victors. It 
was faifl there were amazons' in it. But 
Plutarch obferves, that there were only found 
amongft the fpoils luch little bucklers and 
bufkins, as are Paid to be ufed by thofe female 
warriors, without any woman being feen ei¬ 
ther amongft the prifoners or the dead. He 
however docs not treat what is Paid of the a- 


mazons 
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mazons as a fable; and.he affigns them an habi- A.R.6S7- 
tationin the regions of mount Caucafus towards Anl * c,,; L 
the coaft of the Cafpian fea. ' 

Pompey defigned to have penetrated quite to 
that fea, and thought it for his glory to do fo; 

but the great numbers of ferpents and venomous 
creatures, with .which the country abounded, 
obliged him to .march back, when he had but 
a rout of three days farther to make. He ac¬ 
cordingly returned into Armenia Minor. He 
received there Ambafladors from the Kings of 
the Medes and Elym^ans, whom he anfwered 
gracioufly. 

There were more difficulties to adjuft be- Pompey a- 
tween him and Phraates. That Prince com- widsente* 

plained of Pompey’s Lieutenants, who gavc r/ ^ ; ” / ?f 
him umbrage by advancing too near his iron- the p ar . 
tiers. Gabinius himfelf had paffed the Eu - tkiam. 
phrates, and advanced as far as the Tigris. 

Befides which Phraates had ancient differences 
with Tigranes, and would gladly have taken 
the advantage_of the King of Armenia’s weak- 
nefs, for reviving former pretenfions. In par¬ 
ticular he revived his claim to Gordyena, and 
had entered it in arms; but he did not ven¬ 
ture to defend that country againft Afranius 
fent by Pompey, who having made himfelf 
mailer of it in this manner, rellored it to 
Tigranes. 

Phraates and Pompey were afraid of each 
other, Phraates faw his neighbours too fc^ere- 
)y handled by the Romans, to think of expo- 
fmg himfelf to the like difgraccs; and Pom¬ 
pey by no means defired to engage in a new 
war in countries unknown, and with nations 
who fought in a manner to which his troops 

Vol. XI. P were 
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A.K 637. were not accuftomed. All he wanted was to 

An: C 65. extrioite himfelf honourably out of the affair, 

and without impeaching the Majefty of the 
Roman name. • Accordingly without giving ear 
to the complaints either of Tigranes, who de¬ 
manded aid of him, or to the exhortations of 
his friends, who confidered nothing but the 
glory and gains of a new war, he refufed to 
declare againft Phraates, and contented to mor¬ 
tify his pride, by denying him the title of 
King of Kings , of which he was very jealous: 
for the reft he afted as arbiter and mediator 
between him and Tigranes, and difpatched three 
Commiflloners to terminate their differences 
upon the fpot, and to fettle the limits of the two 
kingdoms. 

The mediation of the Romans feems to have 
been little necefiary. Tigranes and Phraates 
only defired to be reconciled. The firft was 
diflatisfied with not having been aided by 
Pompey; the other, confidering every thing, 
was allured, that it was for his advantage 
Tigranes fhould fubfift, becaufe he might find 
an ally in him, in cafe the Romans fhould 
at any time attack the Parthians; whereas 
by entering into a war, it was to be feared, 
that after they might have exhaufted their 
forces againft each other, the victor and van- 
quifhed might both become the prey of the 
Romans. Thus every thing made way for 
peace, and tranquillity was entirely reinftated on 

that fide. 

Thele laft events are to be referred to the 
year,, in which L. Casfar and Figulus were 
Confuls. 


L. Julius 
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L. Julius Cesar. AR. 688 . 

C. Marcius Figulus. Aat.C.64. 


Pompcy marched into Armenia the laft* Prudence 
months of the year of which we have been an(i 
fpeaking, and the firft of that, of which we °f 
are now beginning to relate the events. He 
was principally occupied in taking the advan¬ 
tages of the viftory he had gained over Mithri- 
dates. On all Tides the caftles and treafures 


of that Prince were delivered up to him. In 
particular a great number of his wives and 
concubines were taken. He treated them all 


with refpeft; and without fuffering himfelf to 
be dazzled by the beauty of any of them, he 
fent them home to their fathers and relations; 
for moft of them belonged either to Princes or 
Generals of armies. 


Stratonice, one of them, was of mean birth, 
the daughter of a Mufician, whofe ftory Plu¬ 
tarch has thought worthy of a particular rela¬ 
tion. This Stratonice, being very young, fang 
at a feaft of Mithridates’s in a manner that 
charmed him. He immediately had her placed 
amongft his concubines, and the father retired 
home much dilTatisfied with not having been 
honoured with the Icaft notice. But the next 


Strati 
nice, mo* 
ther of 

Xipbares, 
fur renders 
a cajlle to 
Pompey, of 
which jht 
•was go- 
wrr.tfs. 
Adventure 


morning he was ftrangely furprized to fee in °f th ' A m 
his chamber tables covered with veffels of gold thcr °f 
and filver, a numerous train of domefticks, St f* t§m 
eunuchs, and Haves, who prefented him with 
fine and magnificent habits, and at his door 
an horfe with fuperb furniture, like thofe of the 
Lords, called the King’s Friends. He believ¬ 
ed, they ridiculed him, and was for running 
away. But the Haves having ftopt him; and 

P 2 telling 
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A R. : telling him that thefe things were the King’s 
Ant.C.tu. preients, who had beifowed upon him the whole 

cdute ot a very rich man lately dead, and that 
this was but a flight earneft of the gifts he had 
room to expect, it was not without great dif¬ 
ficulty that he fuffertd himfelf to be convinced. 

* 

However, at laft he put on the purple, mount¬ 
ed on horieback, followed by his train, and 
as he crcffed the city, he bawled out aloud in 
the flrcets, All this is mine . This drew upon 
him much ridicule, to which he replied, u that 
u if they were furprized at any thing, it fhould 
■ be, that he did not throw (tones at all, who 
palTed by, in the excefs of joy that put him 
45 out of his wits.” Frcinfhemius relates this 
fact after Plutarch, and adds a reflexion, that 


I cannot refolve to omit. “ Behold cries he (d), 
4< what riches are, and their effects ? They 
“ 2re often the fport of mankind ; but more 
iC frequently make men their fport, by tranf- 
4C forming them into fools and madmen.” But 
what fhall wc fay of a father, who glories in the 
difhonour and infamy of his daughter, and has 
no ether fentiments on Inch an occafion of grief 
and fhame, but foolifh joy and frantick tri- 


( f 

* • 

D ' P- t\ 


umph : 

Stmcnice was highly affected by Mithridates, 
• by whom fhe had a fon, whofe name, Xiphares, 
has been not a little celebrated by the Moderns. 
She had the keeping of one of the ftrongeft and 
richeif forts of Armenia. She furrendered it 


to Pom pry, 

dr.ion, than 


without demanding any other con- 
the life cf her fon, in cafe he fhould 


fall into the hands of the Romans. Pompey 


la'- Hoc fur; & pollen: divhix; hifquc interdum niedis 
illcductu; & Cludum ! Lry/, Lrj. Clh y 


when 
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when mafter of ali the riches kept in this caftle, A R. 688- 
made a generous ufe of them: he only took ^ nt c,6 4 * 
what might adorn the temples, and add to the 
fplendor of his triumph, and left Stiatonice the 
reft. He (hewed the fame greatnefs of mind, 
in refpeft to a magnificent prefent made him 
by the King of the Iberians. That Prince 
having lent him a bed, a tabic, and a throne 
of goid, Pompey caufed the whole to be de¬ 
livered to tnc oujeltor for the public trea- 


i'ury. 

In a fort which Mithridates had built with Secret 
great care, and laboured to render impregnable, ■' ,!9 ’ rs °f 
Pompey found the feerct memoirs of that 
Prince; and he read them over with pleafurc, 
bceaufe they made him better acquainted with 
the character of the perfon he had conquered, 
lie found in them, that Michridates had caufed 


dates. 


great numbers of perfons to be poifoned, a- 
mongfl others Ariarathes one of his Tons, and 
Alcreus of Sardes, who in a horfe-race had been 
fo unfortunate to carry the prize againft him. 
lie alfo found interpretations of many dreams, 
either of the King’s own, or his wives’: So apt 
are men even of the hightft rank and greateft 
knowledge (Mithridates himfelf was very 
learned ) to entertain fuch idle chimeras. In 
the fame place were alfo kept the loofe letters 
from Monima to Mithridates and from Mi¬ 
thridates to Monima. It was by this means Thto- 
phanes (aid, that the pretended difeourfe of Ru- 
tilius to Mithridates, to perfuade him to maf- 
facre the Pvomans, had been difeovtred. But 
we have obferved eifewhere what we ought to 

think of that impofture. upon pby- 

Amongfl fo many papers and writings, which fch 


certainly do Mithridates no great honour, fome'J 

* rJ 


i>\ order oj : 


3 


vat 

WCre I'rinte. 
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A.R. 683 . were found of a very different kind. That Prince 

AmC.64 W as curious and even Ikilful in medicine; and 

every body knows, that he gave his name to a 
kind of antidote famous in the ancient world, 
and which (fill retains fome reputation. In con- 
fequence he had collected obfervations upon ail 
that relates to that fcience, the virtues of medi¬ 
cines, and the manner of ufing them, from 
all the provinces of his dominions, which 
during a time included a great part of the 
univerfe. This collection feemed fo precious an 
acquifition to Pompey, that he thought it in¬ 
cumbent upon him to impart it to his country; 
and he cauled it to be tranflated by one of his 
freedmen. Thus, ( a ) fays Pliny from whom we 
have this fa<ft, Pompey’s vi&ory over Mithrida- 
tes was no lefs ufeful to human race, than to the 
Roman Commonwealth. 


Pompey came afterwards to Amifus, where 
of he had fixed the rendezvous for the Kings, and 
Pcyn m d e p Ut; ; es 0 f t he dates, of Afia, whofe fate he 

Ihd-Jl- was D 0in S t0 r "g u l 2I:e - Twelve Barbarian Kings 
r.ions, of were at it, and a much greater number of 
^ hi.b Princes and Ambaffadors. There, as if Pom- 


1 /• 1 » 

I'.itrnia 
til bad 
kun dc- 

}r: r oei. 

Flu:. 


" pey had defigned to confole Lucullus, and tq 
give him his revenge, he fell into the fame 
ridicule, with which he had reproached him. 
He had railed at that General immoderately, 
for having acted as Conqueror, before he was 


fare of the victory, and whilft his enemies had 


frill confiderable forces. He did the fame 


himfrlf; and whilft Mithridates was not only 
alive, but aftembling numerous troops in the 
Bofphorus, Pompey was diftributing his fpoils. 


[a) Vraeqoe ha profuic non minus quam republics, 
viftoria ilia. F!in XXV. 2. 


He 
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He reduced Pontus into the form of a Roman A.R. 683 . 
province: He gave Armenia Minor to Dejo- Ant.C.64. 
tarus, Tetrarch of the Gallo-Grecians, and ® ut y°P* 
faithful ally of the Romans. He alfo made 
fcveral other regulations, of lefs importance 
with refpedt to the fequel of our Hiftory. But Strabo, L. 
I muft not omit, that he fettled Archelaus, the XII. p 
fon of that Archelaus, who had been over-S 3 8 - 
come by Sylla, and afterwards went over to the 
Romans, prieft of Bellona at Comana. This 
was a very great dignity ^ to which a vaft re¬ 
venue was annexed. The Pontif of Comana, 
whilft the kingdom of Pontus had fubfifted, 
was the fecond perfon in the date. He had 
even the right to wear the diadem on folemn 
feftivals. All the diftricls round about were 
fubjeft to him •, and Pompey, in favour of Ar- 
chelaus, added two leagues round of the coun¬ 
try adjacent, to the ancient lands dependent 
Upon the priefthood. For the reft, though Bel¬ 
lona be a goddefs of war, the licentioufnefs, 
dlential to the Pagan worihip, had made a per¬ 
fect Venus of her. The whole city was full of 
courtezans, moil of whom were confecrated to 
the Goddefs. There was another city of Co¬ 
mana in Cappadocia, of which that of Pontus 
was a kind of colony ; all that was done in the 
latter, in refpeft to the worfhip of Bellona, was 
in imitation of it’s Metropolitan, 

Pompey, who was in the city of Amifus, Pompey 
fituated over againft the Bofphorus, from which z oes 
k is feparated by the breadth of the Euxine^ 

Sea fhould, one would think, have thought of ■ * 
going to attack Mithridates in his afylum. 

He did not do fo, and on the contrary turned 
towards Syria. He faid, that he left the King 
of Pontus a more formidable enemy than Pom- 

P 4 pcy; 
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A, FUS'.pey; this was famine. He gave new orders 
An:.C.64.f cr keeping a ftrici: guard round the Bofphorus, 

to prevent provifions from being carried thi¬ 
ther, under pain of death to ail who fhould 
contravene. As to him, a proj. ct, more 
foo:h:ng to his vain and pompous ambition, 
crew him towards the South. He was defirous 
to sugnvnt the Roman Empire with Syria, 
which at that tunc was in a mamv r vacant \ 
and he propofed to pufh nis con-jUvlT quite to 
the Red Sra, that it might be Uid. that on ail 
iides, and under the molt remote chmates, he 
had penetrated as far as tne Ocean, in Alr.ca, 
Spain, and now on the conit of the Eaft, not to 
mention the Cafpian Sea, to which he had ap¬ 
proached, as we have laid, wicnin the dilhnee 
of only three days march. 

He therefore began his march for Syria; 
sr.d eroding Eontus, arrived at the city of 
Zela or Zida, near which Trianus had been 
defeated bv Mithridates. He found the dead 
bodies of the Romans (till lying unburied upon 
the earth. He cauied the lad honours to be 
paid them with magnificence, and thereby 


i 

A. 


made Lucuilus appear Pull more in the wrong, 
who had neglected that duty, though it was 
more his obligation. That omifilon had very 
much conduced to difguft and exafperate the 
folditrs or Lucuilus ag-aind him. In other re- 

vj 

fptccs Pompcy’s march had nothing of memo¬ 
rable in it. All the countries, through which 
he paded on his rout to Syria, were cither fub- 

jn us l jrCtcd, or allies. 

Syria, in conftquer.ee of the divifions and wars 

'kin :J: a. between the Princes of the houfe of the Seleucidse, 

Jnftin xl. had been torn in pieces and rendered delolate 

Arr-n. g ur j n g s a rc ^t length of time. The reader may 

r r- . Rc 

& L’i'J 
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fee in the Ancient Hiftory the particulars of what A R. 688. 
that unhappy kingdom had futfered. None Ant.C 64. 
of thole Princes was powerful enough to de¬ 
fend it, and aii nvag~a it. At length the Sy¬ 
rians, tired fuch repeated diforders and 

calamities, threw themfelves into the arms of 

Tigranes, who reigned in Syria during eighteen 
years* Lucullus drove him out of it ; and 
Anuochus Afiaticus, having prefented himfelf 
to the Viftor as legitimate heir of the throne 
of the Seleucidae, Lucullus acknowledged his 


rights, and permitted him to enjoy them. But' 
to have obtained either favour or juftice of 
Lucullus, was a title to ill-treatment from 


Pompey. 

When therefore the latter was in Syria, An- Pompty 
tiochus aliedged in vain the ancient pofieffion r ‘duces 
of his ana (tors*, Pompey anfwered him, “ that 
“ he himfelf had renounced his rights, when^IL. 
u keeping himfelf concealed in a corner of 
“ Cilicia, he had left Tigranes during eighteen 
“ years in the quiet pofieffion of the king- 
“ dom of the Seleucidae. That as for him, 


u he fhould not have expefted him, had he 
u found him upon the throne; but that the 
u Romans had not conquered Tigranes, for 
“ Antiochus to reap the fruit of their vic- 
u tory. That Syria was their conqueft,* 
“ made by them over an enemy whom they 
“ had found in pofieffion of it. 55 Thefe reafons 
were fpecious. But the force of the argu¬ 
ment lay in Pompey’s being the ftrongeft. 
Accordingly Syria was reduced into a Roman 


province. 

Many of the learned relate, that Pompey ,Kings 
to confoie Afiaticus gave him the kingdom Comn% • 
of Commagena, and that the Kings of that 


country, 
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A R. 6SS. country, who appear in hiftory down to the time 
Ant.C.64. 0 f Vefpafian, were defcended from him, and 

confequently from the race of Seleucidas. This 
opinion is very probable, though perhaps it 
admits of fome difficulty. 

It was during Pompey’s refidence in Syria, 
that the differences between Tigranes and Phra- 
ates were made up, and peace eftabliflied between 
the Parthians and Romans. 


A.R.6S9. 
Ar.t-C.63* 


M. Tullius Cicero 
C. Antonius. 


it hri da¬ 
tes being 
Arrived at 

tbtBoipbo • 

J S 

rut, eaufei 

hi: [on Ma- 
€ bares to 
be killed. 

Dio. 

L. xxxvi. 

Appian. 

Mitiuid. 


Pompey continuing to purfue his projed, 
entirely reinftated the peace of Syria, entered into 
a war againft Aretas King of part of Arabia, 
took cognizance of the divifion between Hyr- 
canus and Ariftobulus, who difputed the king* 
dom of Judaea, and feemed to have forgot 
Mithridates. His good fortune without him 
compleated what he had left undone; and 

death at length delivered the Romans from an 

implacable enemy, who would never have left 
them in peace during his life. I proceed to 
relate this event, going back a little as the 
fads require. 

Mithridates having overcome all the obfta- 
cles, that oppofed his flight, had arrived at the 
Bofphorus. His fon Machares, who reigned 
in that country, trembled at his approach. 
He had fome years before entered into a trea¬ 
ty with Lucullus, who had acknowledged him 

and friend and ally of the Romans, 
This was an offence which he had no hope 
that his father would pardon. He knew his 
inexorable refentment, and had learnt from 
more than one example, that the blood of his 

fons 


King, 
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fons coft him nothing, efpecially when his A. R. 689. 
own fecurity was in queftion. In confequence, Ant.C.63. 
though he had fent fome of his friends to 
niece Mithridates with excufes, and to endea¬ 
vour to mollify him, he did not dare to wait 
his coming; and when he was apprized, that 
he was not far off, he paffed the ftrait, and 
arrived in the Taurica Cherfoncfus; having 
even taken the precaution to burn the (hips, 
which it was not in his power to carry off, 
that his father might not have the means of 
following him. He however could not efcape 
the vengeance of Mithridates. Some of thofe 
about him, were gained by the hopes of im¬ 
punity and reward. Machares was killed by 
them, or, according to Appian, feeing him- 
fclf betrayed, he killed himfelf. Mithridates, OH kind 
through an odd notion of juftice, pardoned®/./ 4 ^* 
none of thofe, whom he had placed about 
his fon; but forgave fuch as the young Prince a 
himfelf had taken into his fervice •, faying 
that the latter were under no obligations 
to him, as he had not given them their 
offices. 

His life has another circumftance in it of a Appian. 
nature not much unlike this. A Roman Se- Mithrid. 
nator, called Acilius, who being banifhed, had P- 2 33 - 
retired to Mithridates, and even been ad¬ 
mitted to fome (hare in his confidence, having 
confpired agair.ft his perfon, was put to death, 
with his accomplices; with this difference 
however, that the Prince, in regard to his qua¬ 
lity as Senator, fpared him the tortures. But 
his freedmen, though they had been in the 
plot, were exempt from the puniflunent; and 
Mithridates declared that he did not think it 

proper 
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A. R 689. proper to punifh them for having obeyed their 
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patron. 

After the death of Machares, the King of 
Pontus crolled over to the Cherfoncfus, and 
Having made hi mi elf m after there ot the lore 
or Par.r.capcum, ftuated exactly in the fli\iit, 
he t:;cre committed a new parricide, much more 


,r 


1 man the former. Fur to be revenged 


..at. XCUL.L ie 

Strati*n:cc, who, as I have faid, had delivered 
. ca::i to Pompey full ot all kinds cf 
, he e.-.tiled the ion he had by her to 

.2th, the fame whole life flic h:d 

ft cure hv 


*-ir.«* c 
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to 
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(oncihating the 
Xipharrs was n.ur- 
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amity or i.r 
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thered moor, the mere even in the fight of his 

A • ? 

mother, who, as Appun relates, was on the 
other fide of the flrait. 

At the fame time he dimatched arr.baf- 

4 

fadors to Pompey, to offer to pay tribute to 
; the Romans, if they wouid reinfhte him in the 
kingdom cf his ar.'efrors, Pompey replied, 
that Mithribares mutt come in perfon to nuke 
his fubmifficn as Tigranes had done. The 
fugitive Piir.ce did not deliberate a moment 
upon the propofal made to him cf fuch a 
mrannefs. c Tkai*, laid he, is r Johat Mi thvi dates 
v.-i.'l never be reduced to. But I could fend feme 
cf my children , a:d the principal per fens of my 
court. This negotiation nad no t-ffeft, and 
Mithridatis continued his preparations for re¬ 
newing the war. 

He raifed abundance of men, without di- 
farjih** ftinction cf free or (laves. Pie caufcd arms and 
c - “ l ^’machines to be made: that he might not want 

r 'j * O 

materials, he caufed even the fruit trees to be 
cut down, and the oxen ufed for tilling the 
ground to be killed, becaufe the finews of 

thole 
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thofe animals were neceflary for the machines A.R. 689. 
and bows. He levied alfo very heavy fums of Ant.C.63. 
money upon the people, who already terrified, 
and almoft dtftroyed by the mod horrible 
earthquake, that ever was, and befides oppref- 
fed and crufhed by their fovereign, changed the 
refpeit and zeal they had retained for him, even 
in his ill fortune, into indignation and hatred. 

The violences and vexations committed by the 
officers charged with the execution of the 
Prince’s orders, exafperated them moft. And 
Mithridates was not in a condition to remedy 
thofe injuftices; becaufe being fick at that time, 
and having his face covered all over with break¬ 
ings out, he fhut himfelf up in his palace 
with three eunuchs, who tended him, • and 


were the only perfons admitted to fee him. 
However, during that time confiderable forces 
continued raifing for him 5 fixty cohorts of 
fix hundred men each, all chofen troops •, 
befides a great multitude of other foldiers, in 
whom lefs confidence was placed. He had 
alfo (hips; and his generals had reduced many 
polls and caftles in the neighbourhood of the 
Bofphorus. 

When he was capable of ailing and mana- }U forms 
ging his affairs in perfon, he lent troops to jomtenter- 


Phanagorea, a place fituated upon the eaft^'' 2 ^ 
fide of the ftrait, in order to be abfolute nia* 

Iter of the canal, which he commanded him-' 


felf on the weft fide by the fort of Pantica- 
peum. Caftor, a man of obfeure birth, who 
governed in Phanagorea, broke the meafures 
of Mithridates. He had formerly been perfo- 
nally injured by the eunuch Tryphon. In 
confequence, on feeing that eunuch arrive 
with the King’s troops, he killed him, made 

the 
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AR.6S9. the inhabitants take arms, and exhorted them 

Ant.C.65. t0 r efume their liberty. The whole city rofe; 

and only the citadel, in which were feveral of 
the children of Mithridates, and amongft the 
reft Artaphernes, above forty years old, made 
fome refiftance. But as the revolted people 
prepared to fet it on fire, and had already 
heaped up and kindled wood round about 
it, the courage of Artaphernes foon failed, 
and he furrendered himfelf prifoner with three 
of his brothers, Darius, Xerxes, and Oxathres, 
with one filter called Eupatra, all four under 
age. Cleopatra, a daughter worthy of Mithri¬ 
dates, though abandoned by her brother, held 
out againft the rebels, and gave her father 
time to fend her fhips to carry her to Pan- 
ticapeum. Caftor delivered up his prifoners to 
the Romans. 

The example of Phanagorea was followed 
by feveral of the neighbouring places; and 
Mithridates, who faw treafons multiply around 
him, was defirous to ftcure the amity of the 
Scythian Kings, by giving them fome of his 
daughters in marriage, with great prefents foi 
obtaining troops from them. But the efcort 
of folditrs fent with the Princeffes, killed the 
eunuchs, in whofe care they were, and deli¬ 
vered them into the hands of the Romans. 



Brfides, that misfortune is apt to induce infide¬ 
lity, the military people could not bear the con¬ 
fidence which Mithridates repofed in the eunuchs, 
and the authority he gave them, without in¬ 
dignation. 

Every thing gave way around Mithridates *, 
and he never expreffed more fpirit. It was 
then, that he conceived ferious thoughts of 
executing a defign, which he had long revol¬ 
ved 


• « 
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ved in mind : this was, to penetrate into Italy A.R. 689. 
by land; firft gaining the Danube throughAnt.C.63. 
the Scythian nations, who inhabited the coun¬ 
tries from the Palus Maoris to that great 
river; afterwards to crofs Thrace, and laftly 
Illyricum, which would bring him to the foot 
of the Alps. This fcheme is terrible, whether 
it be confidered in refpedt to the immenfe 
length of a march of five or fix hundred 
leagues; the difficulties, that could not but 
occur from the paffes of rivers, mountains, 
defiles, and forelts; the neceffity of fighting 
fo many fierce nations, who could not fee with 
unconcern, a numerous army under a King of 
fo great a name enter their territories; or 
laftly, the deftgn of the enterprize, which was 
to attack the Romans in the center of their 
empire and forces. Accordingly, as long as 
the fituation of affairs in Afia left Mithrida- 
tes any hopes, he did not think of realizing 
this fcheme. But in the defperate fituation, 
to which he now found himfelf reduced, it 
was his only refource, as he determined to 
die like a King, rather than to live in difgraee 
and mifery. Befides which he was in hopes, 
that moft of the obftacles, which feemed 
dreadful in the defign would vanifh in the 
execution. There were abundance of Gaulifh 
nations fettled round the Danube, and the 
rivers that fall into it. Mithridates had for 
a great while kept up a good correfpondence 
with thofe Hates; and he expefted not only 
to find no oppofition from them, but to have 
them for allies; and that they would augment 
his army with fupplies of troops. The ex¬ 
ample of Hannibal, whom he had always 

admired, exalted his courage, and the more 

as 
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A-R.6S9.as the conjunctures feemed much more favour- 
Ant.C.63. able to him, than they had been to the Cartha- 

genian General. The flames of the war with 
the allies (till but badly extinguifhed ; Spartacus, 
a poor gladiator, who had drawn together in 
Italy itlelf lufficient forces to make Rome 
•tremble3 thefe were things that encouraged him 
to hope, that when he fhould appear in the 
country at the head of a formidable army, 
the people would vye with each other in join¬ 
ing him. 

Such were the thoughts that employed Mb 
thridates^ but his foldiers had very different 
fentiments. The idea alone of an enterprize fo 

And, faid they, 

though we Jboidd be able to com fie at fo long 
and laborious a march , through ten thoufand fa¬ 
tigues and dangers , what advantages could we 
expeft from it ? We have not been able to fujtain 
the Roman arms in our own country *, and boiv 
Jball we conquer them in the heart of their em¬ 
pire ? This is a refolution of defpair . The King 
feeks only an honourable death, and not the fuc- 
cefs of a defign, of which he knows the impojftbh 

lity. However, notwithftanding all their re- 
pugnance, fear and refpect kept them within 
the bounds of their duty, and prevented them 
from breaking out. 

rba.rva:es A fon of this unfortunate Monarch animated 
r.ahntbin f orn e troops, who continued obedient, to re¬ 
volt. Pharnaces, whom Mithridates had always 
diftinguifhed above the red of his children, 
and whom he had often declared he intended 
for his fueceflor, confpired again ft his father, 
and refolved to deprive him both of crown arc 
life. Ambition and fear concurred in making 

Mithridates, n 
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him form that fatal defign. 
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ritated by his misfortunes, and by the manyA.R.689 
treacheries, which he experienced on all Tides, AntC,6 3 
was become more cruel than ever. The recent 
death of Xiphares, when he had nothing to 
reproach but his mother’s treafon, was a new 
circumftance highly capable of intimidating 
Pharnaces. Befides which, that Prince defired 
to preferve at leaft the wrecks of his father’s 
fortune; and he forefaw, that the fcheme of 
marching to Italy, if began to be put in execu¬ 
tion, would probably occafion his lofing all, 
by rendering the Romans irreconcileable to the 
whole houfe of Mithridates. He therefore re- 
folved, in order to merit their favour, to com¬ 
mit an horrid parricide, and he at firft fecretly 
engaged fome malecontents to enter into his 
views and interefts. 

Mithridates was informed of this plot; for 
he had fpies about his fon, who watched all that 
Prince’s motions; and he immediately fenc 
fome of his guards to feizc him. But, accord¬ 
ing to the remark of an hiftorion (a), that 
King, fo great in other refpefts, and fo verfed 
in the arts of government, did not know, that 
arms, and the multitude of fubjetts, are of no 
ufe to him who has not taken care to merit 
their affeftion; and that, on the contrary, the 
ftronger he is in troops, the more reafon he 
has to fear, if they are not faithful. Thofe 
whom he had fent to feize Pharnaces, fuffered 
themfelves to be brought over; and the Prince 
having made them join the firft confpirators, 
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.a.R. 6?9. went firft to follicit the Roman deferters, who 
Am.C.63. formed a body of troops, that were neareft to 

Mithridates, though incamped without the walls 
or" Panricaptum. He reprefented to them the 

particular and perfonal dangers, to which they 
were expofcd, if they were made to march to 
Italy. He promifed them all kinds of favour 
and advantages, if they would adhere to him. 
The dekrtcrs eafily gave ear to thefe propofals, 
and declared for Pharnaces. He found no 


greater difficulty in bringing over the other 
camps, riifperfed around Panticapeum *, and at 
the head of all this multitude of rebels, he pre- 
lented himfelf before the place at day-break. 

As foon as the fignal had been given by the 
hfco^n cries railed by the deferters, the revolt in an 
£*«‘ r£ " inftant became general. Even thofe, who kill 

then had known nothing of the plot, were 
drawn in by example. Contempt for an unfor¬ 
tunate King, the hope of feeing their condition 
change under a new government, and in fome 
the fear of being Angular, in cafe they perfevered 
in an ufelefs refiftance; all thefe motives had fo 


immediate an effect both upon the land and fea 
forces, that Mithridates law himfelf abandoned 


by ail, except thofe, who were with him in 
the city. The city itfclf foon after followed 
the reft. Some officers, whom he had detached 
to inquire into the caufe of the tumult, he heard, 
havir.q none over with their foldicrs to Phar- 
r.aces, the inhabitants opened the gates to him: 
lo that the King was reduced to fhut himfelf 
up in the citadel. 

Prom thence he fent to afk the mutineers, 
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what their demands were. They anfwered 
with extreme infolence, “ they demanded, 
“ that Pharnaces fhould reign : That they 

“ v/anted 
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« wanted a young King, and not an old manA.R.689. 
« governed by eunuchs, who made known Ant.C.63* 
“ his power only by cruelties to his friends, 

“ generals, and children. 5 * Mithridates tried 
another method, .and advanced in perfon to 
fpeak to the rebels. But the foldiers, who at¬ 
tended him, followed the ftream, and offered 
their fervices to the adverfe party. The defer- 
ters, who were always in the front, haughty 
from their numbers and ftrength, declared to 
them, that they would not receive them, ex¬ 
cept they Ihewed their zeal by fome diftinguifh- 
ed proof; and at the fame time they pointed 
to Mithridates. That unhappy Prince, in fo 
great an extremity, had no other choice, than 
to fly into the fort, which he did not enter 
without great difficulty, having had his horfe 
killed under him. At the fame moment the 
whole multitude of the revolted proclaimed 
Pharnaces King; and for want of a diadem, 
fomebody having taken a large fillet of Egyp¬ 
tian paper out of a neighbouring temple, they 
bound it about his head. 

The wretched Mithridates faw all that paffed He wakes 
from the top of a tower. He fent many of impreca ♦ 
thofe about him continually to Pharnaces to tnrts a ‘ 
aflc his life, and permiffion to retire in fafety •^' rnqm 
And as none of them returned, finding himfclf w . 
reduced to the neceffity of dying, he cried 
out, Ob ! ye Gods , the avengers of fathers , if it Orof. vl 
be true , that ye exift, and that there be jufticeS- 
in heaven, grant that Pharnaces in his turn 
may hear his fentence of death pronounced by 

his children. 

Then having called fuch of his officers and Hhdeath. 
guards, as had hitherto continued faithful to Dl0, A P“ 
him, he praifcd their generofity, and ordered piAn * 

CT 2 them 
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A R. 689. them to repair to the new King. As for him, 

AmC.63.he wen t down into the apartment where his 

wives and daughters were, caufed poifon to be 
got ready, gave it them, and prepared to take 
it himfelf. Two of his daughters, Mithridatis 
and Nyfla, who were to be married to the two 
Ptolomies, the one king of Egypt, and the 
other king of Cyprus, defired to have the con- 
folation of dying before their father, and made 
hafte to drink the poifon. They expired pre- 
fently. But the precaution Mithridates had 
ufed from his earlieit youth of taking antidotes, 
prevented, cr at leaft deadened, the effett of 
the dofe he had taken •, fo that he was obliged 
to have recourfe to his fword, with which he 
ftabbed himfelf. The wound was flight. His 
hand was weak both in effeft of age, and the 
poifon he had juft taken. He was therefore in 
danger of miffing the death he fought, when 
he faw a Gaulifh officer enter, called Bituitus, 
who at the head of a troop of foldiers had forced 
the walls of the caftie. Brave foldier> faid 
Mithridates to him, You did me great fervices at 
the time you fought under me. You will do me a 
greater ncw y if you will put an end to my life , 
and thereby preferve me from the fhame of falling 
alive into the hands of the Romans , and of being 
led by them in triumph . Bituitus obeyed, and 
thofe who were with him, gave Mithridates 
alfo ftveral wounds with their fwords and 
lances. A deplorable death for fo great a King, 
and ftill much more unhappy, becaufe a fon 
had ordered it. The divine juftice made ufe 
of the guilt of Pharnaces, to begin the punifh- 
ment of the cruelties Mithridates had commit¬ 
ted in this life ^ and the parricide afted upon 

himfelf 
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himfelf avenged in particular that he had per-A.R.689- 
petrated upon his mother. Ant.C.63. 

That Prince has been much praifed. Cicero Pmifts 
calls him (a) the greateft of Kings after Alex-g*™* t0 
ander: and Velleius with hisufual pomp of words, *£ a ? 
after having faid (£), that he is neither to bt FnttC,m 
paffed over in filence, nor fpoken of without 
caution, adds, that he was very able in war* 
remarkably brave, great at fome times of his 
life by his fortune, at all times by the elevation 
of his fentimentSj a general in command, a 
foldier in execution, aud in his hatred for Rome 
another Hannibal. 

Anu indeed we cannot deny him a vaft genius, y u invent 
capable for forming the greateft tnterprizes, u;on his 
fup riour refolut.on, a conftancy of mind of chamder 

proof agninft difficulties and misfortunes, ^. andm(riU 
fpirit of refource, which enabled him more 
than once to reinftate his affairs after the 

. u * 

mod amazing Ioffes. With thefe talents were 
united perfonal bravery; and the wounds he 
feveral times received in battle are proofs of 
this. But I find no exploits in his life, that 
eftablilhed him in the character of a great and 
excellent captain. I fee him conqueror of the 
Afiatic nations, and even of the Romans ill- 
commanded. But the latter have no fooner 
able generals at their head, than the war be¬ 
comes a feries of the greateft defeats and mif- 
fortunes to him, almoft without the intervention 

of any good fuccefs; neither does he feem to 
have made victory coft much either to Lu¬ 


la) I!ie rex poft Alexan¬ 
dras maxima;. GY. Luc . 
n. 3. 

(b) Vir neque filendus, 
neque dicendus fine cura, 
fccjlo aoerrimus, virtute exi- 


mius, aliquandofortund, fem* 
per animo maximus, confi- 
liis dux, miles manu, odio 
in Romanos Annibal. Veil. 
II. 18. 
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A.R. 689. cullus, or Pompey. I do not mention Sylla, 


Ant.C.63. w | 10 ne ver afted againft Mithridates 

fon. 


in per- 


As to ability in political Government, if lenity 
be an eflential part of it, how can that glory be 
alcribed to a Prince cruel to excefs ? 

We therefore venture to lay, that there is 

more pomp and glare than reality in the merit 
of Mithridates. Ambition, prefumption, haugh- 
tinefi, qualities apt to dazzle the vulgar eye. 


conftiuued his whole reputation. But what was 


ducible 


truly and folidly efiimable in him, fee ms re- 

to very little. 

Literature however owes him fome regard. 
Bcfidrs what I have laid of the enquiries and 
co lections, which he caufed to be made on the 


r. 

1 


object or phylick, and of himfelf ftudying that 
lcience, Appian extols him as expert in the arts 
of the Greeks : and Pliny relates a remarkable 
Angularity in this kind of knowledge in a Prince 
bufied in the government of a vaft empire, and 
P!!r.. :.xv. almoil ail his life engaged in war. This is, that 
2 - Mithridates, who reckoned two and twenty dif¬ 
ferent languages within the bounds of his domi¬ 
nions, knew them all, fpoke them fluently, and 
never wanted an interpreter to give audience tq 
any of his fubjeds. 

As to the attributes of his body, his ftature 
and mien were noble. As he was (a) tall and 
armed to advantage, he made a graceful figure 
in the field, and at the lame time one proper 
to infpire his enemies with terror in battle. He 
performed ail exercifes wonderfully, and re¬ 
tained to the laft all the vigour and addrefs ne- 

(a) Mithridates corpore ingenti, pexinde armatus. Salltj ?. 
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ceJTary in throwing the, dart, managing horfes, A.R.689, 
and travelling with Inch expedition,’ thakhe Ant.C.63. 
often made a * thoufand ftadia in one day * p or:y 
with relays. He all'o knew how to guide leagues 
chariots, and could drive with fixteen horfes at 
a time harnefled to the fame carriage. He lived 
about feventy-two years, of which he reigned 
fixty. Authors differ very much concerning the 
number of years, that he continued the war 
with the Romans, and fome make them amount 
to forty, or even more. In ft rift truth, from 
his firft hoftilities to his death, only a fpace 
of twenty-fix years elapfed. But he was a great 
while making preparations, before he entered 
upon afticn. 

Pompey was in the plains of Jericho in Por.pcyre* 
Judsea (we fhall relate the affairs that carried ceive \ ad - 
him thither, in the lequel) when he received 
the news of the death of Mithridates. He had j e „ c ko 0 f 
already formed his camp, and was exercifing the death 
his horfe in the field before it. On a fudden, ofMitkri- 
couriers bringing good news were feen ro ar- 
rive; which, according, to the cuftom of the ^ v ' n n ' 
Romans, was eafiiy known, becaufe in that Plat/ in 
cafe the couriers had the points of their lances Pomp, 
wrapt round with lawrel. Pompey was de- 
firous to go through with the exercife. But the 
eagernefs of the foldiers was fo great, that it 
was neceffary to fatisfy it immediately. He 
therefore re-entered the camp; and as they had 
not had time to ereft him a tribunal of turf 


according to cuftom, they heaped up the bag¬ 
gage and pack-laddles of the mules, upon 
which they made him afeend. From thence 
he informed them, that Mithridates had been 
reduced by the defection of his fon Pharnaces 
to kill himfelf; and .that it was from Pharna* 

Q 4 ces 
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ces. himfelf, who fubmitted to the Romans, 
tint he received advice of this important event. 
The whole army immediately expreffed their 
joy; and nothing was feen on all fides, but 
fellivity and facrifices of thankfgiving: by the 
death of Mithridates alone, they thought them- 
felves delivered from many thoufands of ene* 
mies. 

Every body was no lefs delighted at Rome, 
when that news arrived there. Upon the mo¬ 
tion of Cicero, then Conful, the fenate decreed 
feafls and thankfgivings to the Gods to be 
folemnized for ten days, which before had never 
extended on the like occafion beyond fix. It 
was thought impoffible to do Pompey fufficient 
honour. Two tribunes of the people, T. La- 
bienus and T. Ampius, palled a law to give 
him the privilege of being pFefent at the games 
of the Circus with the crown of gold, the emr 
broidered robe, and all the equipage of trium¬ 
phers, and at the Scenick games with the robe 
Prstcxta (worn only by the Magiftrates) and 
the crown of lawrel. That diftin&ion was fo 
greatly particular, and fo contrary to the re¬ 
publican fpirit, that Pompey was alhamcd of 
it, and never ventured to ufe it but once, if 
we may believe Velleius and Dio. Cicero fays 
fomething, in a letter to Atticus, that feems to 
contradift this. The war of Mithridates being 
at length terminated by the death of that Prince, 
Pompey fliould now have been at liberty to 
return to Italy j but the affairs of Syria, and the 
neighbouring countries, detained him ftill a 
ponfiderable length of time. 

We have faid, that he had gone to Syria 
to annex that kingdom to the Roman empire, 
which he confjdered as part of the fpoils of 

Tigranes. 
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Tigranes. In order to this he had only to A R. 689. 
Ihew himfelf. He alfo expelled without much Aat -C.63- 
difficulty abundance of petty tyrants, who du¬ 
ring the weaknefs of the government of the 
Seleucidae, and the domeftick troubles, had 
fettled themfelves in the fortreffes and caftles, 
from which they held the countries adjacent in 
dependance. Such of thefc tyrants as were 
rich, ranfomed their lives with money. The 
others paid for their crimes with their heads. 

The Roman general intended afterwards to 
carry the war againft Aretas, king of the Na- 
bathaean Arabians, who during the divifions 
of Syria had feized Damafcus; and having 
very lately entered Judaea with a great army, 
had even laid fiege to the temple of Jerufa- 
lem. Potrpey, being refolved to fecure the 
tranquillity of Syria, was defirous to chaftize 
that Prince, and to make him renounce the 


thoughts of difturbing his neighbours by in- 
curfions; to which the genius of the Arabs 
was in all times, and {till is, much inclined. 
He was arrived at Damafcus, from whence 


Aretas had been driven by Metellus and Lol- 
lius, when Hyrcanus and Ariftobulus, who 
dilputed the crown of Judaea with each other, 
came to him, each with the ~'iew of bring¬ 
ing him into his intereft. This fadt, for more 
reafons than one, deferves to be treated with 

fome extent. Troubles/ 

Hyrcanus and Ariftobulus were brothers, 'Judrta , on 


both Tons of Alexander Jannaeus, but of a thewafan 
very different character. Hyrcanus, a weak^^ uc “ 

Prince, of a mean genius, without vices or “^throne 
virtues, and with neither talents nor ambition, difputtd 
bad not the qualities that were requifite for fotwau 
making good his right of elderffiip, againft 

3 boId > Zku 
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A.R. 689 a bold, enterprizing, ambitious younger bro- 
AnuC.63. thei*, who was confcious of all the fuperio- 

rity thofe attributes gave him over his elder. 
Their mother Alexandra, who reigned alone 
nine years after the death of Jannaeus, was 
for following the order of birth, and at her 
death left the crown to her eldeft fon. Arifto- 
bulus formed a party, and feized feveral for- 
treffrs; lo that their mother Alexandra had no 
other means left for checking him, than to fhut 
•up his wife and children in a caftie, where they 
ferved' for hoftages. The Queen was fcarce 
dead* when the war broke out. The two 
brothers came to a battle near Jericho; but the 
Joldiers of Hyrcanus having quitted him to go 
over to his brother, he was reduced to give 
way ; and by an agreement concluded and fworn 
in the temple, Hyrcanus refigned the high- 
prieftnood, to which the crown was annexed, 
to Ariftobulus. 

He would probably have conformed to this 
engagement, and confined himlelf within the 
limits of a private life, if he had not had a mi- 
niftcr about him, who would not fuffer him 
to follow his inclination for eafe. This was An¬ 
tipater, an Idutnsean by nation, and father of 
Herod the Great. This man, who was of a 
warm and enterprizing fpirit, and exalted cou¬ 
rage, inceffantly attacked the foftnefs and indo¬ 
lence of Hyrcanus; and finding him little fenfible 
to ambition, he effe&ed his defign by the im- 
preffion of fear. He perfuaded him, that Ari¬ 
ftobulus had too much intereft in ridding 
himfelf of him, to fuffer him to live; and 
that the only refource he had for the preferva- 
tion of his perfon and life, was to throw him- 
idf into the arms of Aretas. The fame An¬ 
tipate;: 
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tipater negotiated with Aretas; and when all the A.R. 689. 
meafures were concerted, he carried off Hyrca- Ant.C.63. 
nus on a fudden to Petra, which was the capital 
of the Nabathaean Arabians. 

It was on this occalion, and to reinftate Hyr- 
canus, that Aretas entered Judaea, as we have 
laid, with an army of fifty thouland men. Ari¬ 
ftobulus, who was far from having fuch nume¬ 
rous forces, was defeated, and obliged to fhut 
himfclf up firft in Jerufalem, and afterwards in 
the temple. The whole body of the Jewifh na¬ 
tion went over to the conquerour^ which did 
not hinder Ariftobulus from making a vigorous 
defence in the temple. 

Jofephus in this place relates a memorable Admirable 
example of conftancy, and love of his coun- example of 
try, in an illuftrious Jew, called Onias. This 
righteous man and beloved of God, as the Hifto-^/^* 
rian calls him, and of whole prayers the people charity in 
believed, they had experienced the efficacy a Jr-ii-na- 
in a drought, hid himfelf on the approach ^aOniai. 

of a civil war, in which he was refolved to 

have no (hare. But having been difeovered, 
and brought into the camp of the befiegers, 
he was prefled to utter imprecations againft 
Ariftobulus, and thofe of his party. He re- 
fufed, and defended himfelf againft it a great 
while. At length the violent and outragious 
multitude having leizcd him, and placed him 
between the camp and the temple, he made 
this prayer, 

charity worthy to ferve as models to thofe, 
who have the misfortune to live in times of 
trouble and divifion. Mofi High God, cryed 
he, Lord of the Unherfe , feeing that thofe in 
the midft of whom I now am , are thy people , 
and thofe who are befieged ere thy pricjis> I im¬ 
plore. 


which breathes a goodnefs and 
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A. {1.689.^^, / befeecb thy divine Majejiy, that thou 
Ant.C.63. no t gi vt ear iq the vows either of the one 

or the other againft their fellow-citizens and 
brethren . In reward for fo pure a virtue, and 
fo laudable an impartiality, Onias was ftoned 
upon the fpot: and Jofephus affirms, that his 
death drew down the divine vengeance upon 
the whole nation. 

At this interim arrived Scaurus, fent by 
Pompey, who was then in Armenia minor, 
at his return from his expedition againft 
the Iberians and Albanians. The Roman 
having immediately taken upon him to arbi¬ 
trate between the two brothers, both offered 
him money: but Ariftobulus paid his down; 
and the weight of four hundred talents, 
which he caufed to be delivered to Scaurus, 
made his reafons good, and gave his caufe a 
merit it muff otherwife have wanted. That 
mercenary judge declared for him ; and me¬ 
nacing Aretas with the wrath of Pompey, and 
of the Roman arms, he obliged him to retire. 
Hyrcanus, who followed him, no fooner ki ew, 
that Pompey was at Damafcus, than he went 
to him to make his complaints: and Arifto¬ 
bulus, not to leave the field open to his ad- 
verfary, was compelled to go thither alfo to 
plead his caufe, and endeavour to make Scaurus^ 
fentence good. 

Pompij in The general, more equitable than his lieu- 
favour of tenant, and inacceffible to corruption, heard 

^ijVein P arc i es > an ^ having immediately per- 

^"^ceived on which fide, the right was, he re- 
iL'itb Ar\ folved to do Hyrcanus juftice. However, as 
fobJuj,' his expedition againft Aretas was ftill in his 

™ r ™ r j thoughts, he did not pafs judgment direftly, 
“jenfa- ^ contented himfelf with ordering the two 
Urrf Princes 
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Princes to continue quiet, ’till his return from A.R. 689. 
Arabia. This did not anfwer the purpofe ofAnt.C.63. 

Ariftobulus, who perceived, that things were 
taking a turn not in favour of his pretenfions; 
and who befides having a foul fuperiour to his 
fortune, could not without great repugnance 
defcend to the abjeft fubmifiions, neceffary for 
making his court to thofe haughty ftrangers. 

He therefore fet out abruptly, and retired to 
Judaea. Pompey incenfed, and befides not 
willing to give Ariftobulus time for affembling 
his forces, thought he had nothing more im¬ 
portant to do, than to purfue him. It was on 
this march, that he received the news of the 
death of Mithridates. 

That event, which put an end to his com* Hepofejfes 
million, determined him fpeedily to conclude bimjelf of 
the affair he had began, in order to return the cit h 
afterwards to Italy. He therefore marched a // es ^ e 
with the utmoft diligence towards Jerufalem * 

upon which Ariftobulus was fo much terri¬ 
fied, that he came himfelf to Pompey’s camp, 
as if to fubmit entirely, offering money, and 
promifing to deliver up the city. Pompey 
kept him, and fent Gabinius with fome troops, 
to receive the promifed fums, and take poft^ 
fefiion of Jerufalem. But that Lieutenant re¬ 
turned without doing any thing; the people 
of Ariftobulus, perhaps in conformity to his 
fecret orders, refufing to execute the treaty. 

The Roman general was much offended, and 
having caufed the unfortunate Prince to be 
laid in chains, who had imprudently put him¬ 
felf into his hands, he advanced to the walls. 

The divifion of the inhabitants foon made him 

mafter of the city. Some were for Ariftobu¬ 
lus, 
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his, and would not admit the Romans: others 
were for Hyrcanus, and were for opening the 
gates to them. At length the former having 
retired into the temple, in order to poft them- 
felves there, the latter remaining alone in the 
city, gave Pompey entrance, who after having 
endeavoured in vain to induce thofe that had 
feized the temple, to furrender upon terms, be- 
fieged it in form. 

The place was ftrong, and entirely feparate 
from the city. There was a communication 
between them by a bridge, but it had been 
broke down by the befieged. The mountain 
upon which the temple was built, was entirely 
furrounded with broad and deep valleys, which 
it was abfolutely neceffary to fill up before it 
was poflible to batter the walls. The ap¬ 
proaches were however lead difficult on the 
north fide 5 and it was on that Pompey at¬ 
tacked it. As his army was very numerous, 
he caufed fo many fafcines to be thrown into 
the fofie, that it was at length filled up, and 
a platform railed to the height of the walls. 
This work could not be compleated without 
much time and fatigue •, and perhaps he would 
not have fucceeded in it, if the Jews them- 
felves had not afiided him by their fcrnpu- 
lous obfcrvation of the fabbath; for (a) they 
believed, that they were not permitted to 
handle arms on that day, except in cafe of be- 


•' a j re tfVv mJe ut>:n 
:hu lifyefi L: li? time ofMai- 
rsibias. jeer.* t: ai.tzv 
fran t:: J--.vs pc> m.it then:* 
to a.'": 7 ‘ - 1 V; occo!i:-n. 

i # 

Whoever coT.e aevlnfi: 


u$ to make war on the Sab- 
bath-day, let us fight with 
him, i Maccab. ii. 41. It is 
attacking a place effe finally, 
it carry on works for at¬ 
tacking it afterwards, 


ing 
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ing attacked; and that no Other motion orA.R.689 # 
enterprise, of the enemy difpenfed with their Ant C - 6 3 - 
ftrift obfervance of reft. The Romans, who 
knew their manner of thinking, made no afiaults 
upon the place, and difcharged no machines 
againft them on the Sabbath-day; but only 
carried on their works, and in great tranquillity 
prepared every thing neceflary for attacking the 
befieged afterwards. 

When the platform was finifhed, Pompey 7 '^/^ 0 / 
planted machines upon it, which he had cau temple. 
fed to be brought from Tyre, and he battered ^ e h im 
the walls with fuch fury, that there was foon a c 0 f t ™ cy 
breach in them. Fauftus Sylla was the firft*^™^ 
who mounted the wall with the troops under priefiu 
his command, and was followed by two cen¬ 
turions and their companies. In this manner 
the place was carried after a fiege of three 
months, on the very day of the faft of the 
third month, which, according to fome, had 
been inftituted in memory of the taking of 
Jerufalem by Nabuchodonofor; and this day 
was alfo the fabbath. The religious conftan- 
cy, which the Jewifli priefts fliewed upon this 
occafion, cannot be fufficiently admired. Du¬ 
ring the whole time that the temple had been 
befieged, they had never omitted the morn¬ 
ing or evening facrifices : and when the place 
was taken, they calmly per filled in perform¬ 
ing the holy ceremonies. Neither the fear of 
lo dreadful a danger, nor the fight of the 
numbers put to the fword around them, could 
divert them from their pious attention to the 
offerings. Not one of them thought of fly¬ 
ing ; and they chofe rather to exptft death at 
the foot of the altars, than to be wanting in 
any thing preferibed them by the law for the 

worfliip 
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A.R.689. worfhip of God. Jofephus affirnft, that th t 
Ant.C 63. Pagju) authors themfelves had evidenced this 

wonder; and he quotes Strabo, Nicolaus 
Damafcenus, and Livy, As to the reft of 
the Jews, a great daughter was made of 
them. Befides thofe, who perifhed by the ene¬ 
my's fwords, defpair induced many either to 
throw themfelves down from the tops of the 
rocks, or to fet fire to the buildings neareft the 
temple, and throw themfelves into the flames. 
Jofephus makes the number of the dead a- 
mount to twelve thoufand. On the fide of 
the viftors there were many wounded, but few 
killed. 



Portpey 

inters tht 
San£utn 
San3o- 
rsen. 


In fo horrible a calamity, what gave the 


Jews the moft fenfible and piercing affliction, 
was the profanation of the fanftuary, called 
the Holy of Holies , which they reverenced 


with no lefs devotion, though it no longer 
contained the Ark, that had periftied in the t 
deftru&ion of the firft temple by Nabucho- 
donofor. Every body knows, that only the 


high-prieft was permitted to enter it, and that 


but once a year. Pompey, who did not 


know this law, or if he had known it, would 


have defpifed it, entered with his principal 
officers even into the SanButn Sanflorum y in- 


fpefted every thing curioufly, and was much 
amazed to find no ftatue nor any reprefentation 
of a Divinity. But this was an entirely barren 
admiration. It does not appear, that either 
himfelf, or any of his train, beftowed a 
ferious attention upon this Angularity. The 
Pagans, after this event, were lcarce better in¬ 
formed concerning the religion of the Jews, 
or at leaft without any confluence contrary 
to their abfurd praftice of adoring wood and 

ftone. 
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ftone. Long after this, and even when Chri- 

ftianity had fpread throughout the univerfe, the 
moft learned amongft them have vented, with 
fome mixture of truth, the moft abfurd chi- 
mseras upon the hiftory of the Jewifh nation, 
and their worfhip: fo indifferent are men in 
refpeft to religion ; and fo much do the learned 
themfelves regard any other objed as more wor¬ 
thy of their enquiries. 

For the reft, Pompey aded as a generous 
conqueror. He found great riches in the tem¬ 
ple *, the golden fconces with feven branches, 
the table of Ihew-bread, a great number of vef- 
fcls of gold, a prodigious quantity of perfumes 
of great value, and * two thoufand talents of 
filver. All thefe treafures did not tempt him, 
he carried away from Judaea only the golden 
vine, which Ariftobulus had fent him as a pre- 
fent to Damafcus, .in order to conciliate his fa¬ 
vour. It was not fo properly a vine, as a gar¬ 
den in the form of a fquare mountain, with fi¬ 
gures of flags, lions, and fruits of different 
kinds •, the whole furrounded with vine- 
branches. This work was valued at five hun- 
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dred talents. Pompey did not appropriate fo 
valuable a prize to his own ufe. He caufed 
this vine to be placed in the capitol, where 
Strabo, as Jofepbus relates, had feen it with 
it’s ancient infcription, which bore the name of 
Alexander king of the Jews. The victor fhew- 
ed alfo his clemency, in caufing the temple to 
be carefully cleanfed the next day after it was 
taken, and reftoring the free ufe of it to the 
priefts, for rcfuming and continuing their cere¬ 
monies and facrifices. 


He did not forget the interefts of Hyrcanus, 
whofe party had given him great afiiftance .in 

Vql, XI. R this 

* 
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A.R 689 this war. He reinftated him in the high-prieft- 
Am.C.63. hood, and appointed him prince of the JeWs 3 

but with prohibition to wear the diadem. He 
cither put to death, or confined in chains, the 
ring-leaders of the rebellion: he carried away 
Ariftobulus prifoner, with his two fon$ and 
two daughters: he demolifiied the walls of }e- 
rufalem 3 he laid a tribute upon the Jewifti na¬ 
tion, and confined them within their ancient 
limits 3 taking from them many places, which 
they had conquered from the kings of Syria* 
Such were the fruits of the unhappy divifion 
between the two brothers, Hyrcanus and Ari¬ 
ftobulus •, the nation deprived of it’s liberty, 
fubje&ed to the Romans, diverted of it’s con- 
quefts .(a), impoveriihed by the immenfe fums, 
that went out of the country for the payment 
of tributes 3 and we fhail fee in a few yeats, 
in conlequence of the fame divifions, the royal 
race extinft, and the fovereignty transferred to 
a foreign family. 

Amongft the cities of Syria taken by the 
Jews, was Gadara, which they had even de- 
ftroyed. Pompey rebuilt it’s walls, and re¬ 
peopled it, in confideration of one of his freed- 
men, whole country it was, and who was in 
very great credit with him. 

This freedman, whofe name was Demetrius, 
o-.i ir..':* is famous for his infolence. (b) He was not 
i£r - :e alhamed, fays Seneca, of being richer than 

Tompey : and Plutarch relates of him, that 
^ before he returned to Rome, he had very fine 


PL:. in 


Pomp- (a) Jofephus main them (b) Quem non puumt lo- 

••mount to above ttn thoufar.d copiciiorem efTe Pompeio. 
talents; that is, accenting to Sen. dc Trany Jni.ni, k. 8. 
cur computation, about fifteen 
l uni? id then a rtf pounds . 
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houfes in the moft agreeable fuburbs of the city, A.R. 689; 
with magnificent gardens, whilffc Pompey had Am.Cfi3. 
only a plain modeft habitation. Frequently 
alfo at feafts, when Pompey was waiting for 
the guefts, and receiving them with politenefs 
as they arrived, Demetrius had already taken 
his place at table, with his head covered, and 
lolling at his eafe. As the freedman feemed to 
fhare his patron’s power, all the world paid 
their court to him : and Plutarch has preferved 
us an adventure upon this head, which has ibme- 
thing pleafant in it. 

Cato was travelling in Afia, whilft Pompey ^ 
was there at the head of the Roman armies; & in Ca¬ 
in the courfe of his progrefs he came to An- ton. Min, 
tioch, curious to fee one of the fineft cities of 
the Eaft. He was not far from it, when he 
perceived without the gates a multitude of peo¬ 
ple in white habits, and on both fides of the 
Way young perfons and children difpofed in a 
line. He Ijnagined, that this was a reception 
made for him, which difpleafed him; for he 
did not affedt pomp and ceremonial. He tra¬ 
velled on foot, according to his conftant cu- 
ftom, and his friends were on horfeback. He 
ordered them to difmount, to do thole honour, 
whom, he believed, were come out with de- 
fign to compliment him. But when he was at 
fome fmall difiance, the perfon who had ranged 
all this troop in order, having a crown upon 
his head, and a .ftaff in his hand, came for¬ 
wards, and alked him, where he had left De¬ 
metrius, and whether he would not foon arrive. 

On that queftion the friends of Cato fet up a 
great laugh ; but as for himfelf, always ferious 
and auftere, he went on without anfwering one 
word to -the man who queftioned -him, m\y 
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A. R 689. crying cut, 0 wretched city! he thought fuch 
Aiu.w.63 an* acuiation of a pitiful freedman, frill galled 

with the chains of flavery, fhameful and ab¬ 
ject : and Julian the apoltate thought himfelf 
hu\ opog. in t jj C right, for reviving that reproach feveral 

ages afterwards againft the inhabitants of An¬ 
tioch, with whom he w 7 as angry. 

The enormous riches and power of this De- 
ir.au/ger.cr metrius reftedt no honour upon his patrons. But 
oj Pcrrpey f uc h was the difpofition of Pompey, he over- 

** looked every thing in thofe he loved, many 
Inti. ot whom relemblcd him very little. Good- 

natured by difpofition, merciful, moderate, and 

all who immediately approached 
himfelf, were infinitely fatisfied with the treat¬ 
ment they received. But Gabinius, Scaurus, 
and others, adted all kinds of injuftice and op- 
prtftion under his authority, and enriched them- 
i’elves by pillaging without any referve. Pom* 
pey fuffered it, cither through weaknefs, not 
daring to check them ; or through policy, to 
attach creatures to him, whom he was afraid 
to remove by too much feverity. It is a blot 
.in his reputation 3 for it does not fuffice for a 
man in office, that his perfonal condudl be clear 
and exempt from reproach •, he is accountable 
for the faults and opprefiions of all in fubordi- 
nation to him. 

When Pompey had regulated the affairs of 
Judaea, he left Scaurus, in Syria, with two le¬ 
gions, and began his march to return to Italy. 

, He loon palled Cilicia and Pontus, and arrived 
at Amiius, where he received deputies from 
Pharnaccs, who brought him great prefents, 
and the body of Mithridates. He would not 
ice that corpfe, nor feem to infult the misfor¬ 
tune of a great king alter his death. . He ftnt 
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it to Sinope, to be placed in the tomb of his A R 689. 
anceflors ; with orders, that his funeral (hoold ADt.G.63. 
be folcmnized with the utmoft magnificence*. 

. But he admired the riches and fplendor of his 
robes and arms. There was however two rare 
and precious pieces miffing, the fcabbard of a 
fword, that had coft four hundred talents, and 
a royal cap alter the Perfian manner of admira¬ 
ble workmanfhip. Thefe two pieces were fto* 
len, the luft at the follicitation of Fauftus Sy 11a, 
who fecured it for himfelf. 

Pharnaces fent alfo to Pompey a great num- 
ber of hoftages, whom Mithridates had exacted firms 
from different princes or ftates^ as well Greeks t'karqet** 
as Barbarians. He alfo delivered up thofe, 
which M. Aquillius had taken at Mitykne, tha 
he might punifh them. And laftly, he d Homo/'the 
manded to be re-eftablifhed in the kingdom of Bofphorus. 
Pontus, or at lead confirmed in the poffeflion fTP’™* 
of the kingdom of the Bofphoms. Pompey 1 u n 
granted him the latt with the title of king, 
friend and ally of the Roman people; only he 
.excepted from the number of his fubjects, and 
made a free people, the inhabitants of Phana- 
goreum, whofe revolt had given Mithridates 
the laft blow. Caftor, the author of that de- 
feftion, received the title of friend and ally of 
the Roman people, and 4 afterwards became the 
fon-in-law of king Dejotarus. 

Many governors of caftles had waited the £.; c . l. 
arrival of Pompey in the country, in order toxxxvii. & 
furrender their places, apprehending that the A PP ian - 
treafures kept in them might be plundered, and 
themfelves made accountable for them. Pom¬ 
pey in confequence amaffed abundance of rich 
moveables, and fine jewels, of which fome 
were faid to have come down from Darius 
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A.R 689. the fon of Hyftafpes, from whom the kings of 

Ant.C.65. p ontus deduced their origin. Before he de¬ 
parted, he diftributed rewards amongft the pet¬ 
ty princes, who deftrved well of the common¬ 
wealth : he built and repaired feveral cities in 
Pontus, and the countries round about: after 
which having difpatched all affairs, he purfued 
his rout, travelling rather with pomp, than 
marching as a general. 

AR 6 ;o. D. Junius Sila\us. 

AcuC.62. L. LiciSrius Mur^na. 

6 

Bis r<- The general rendezvous of the troops was at 

t* r *- Ephefus, where the embarkation was to be 

made. Pompey, whilft he waited the return 
of the fine feafon, employed his leifure in vifit- 
ing fotne famous ifiands. He went to Lefbos, 
where he granted liberty to the city of Mity- 
lene, in honour of Theophanes, his friend and 
confident, who was a native of it. It was no 
doubt great joy to Theophanes to efface the per¬ 
fidy to the Romans, of which his fellow-citi¬ 
zens had been guilty, in delivering up M. Aquil- 
lius to Mithridates *, and to be able not only to 
exempt his country from the evils it had fuffer- 
ed, but to reinftate it jn all iris ancient fplendor. 
Pompey was prefent in this city at the games 
of poetry, in which there were prizes propofed, 
according to the cuftom of mo ft of the Gre¬ 
cian cities : and the fubjects of all the pieces 
repeated before him, were folely taken from his 
exploits and viftories, which all the great wits 
zftade it their bufmefs to celebrate in emulation 
of each other. The theatre of Mitylene pleafed 
him: and he caufed a plan of it to be taken, 

in 
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in order to build one in Rome in the fame tafte, 4.R.690, 
but much more grand and vaft. Ant.C.62. 

At Rhodes he heard all the philofophers, and D *rticu. 
made each of them a prefent of a talent. But lar re ' 
he treated Pofidonius particularly with all kinds ; 
of honours; fo (a) that going to pay him a vi • exprejfa 
fit, he would not fuffer the li&ors to ftrike with A- th 


their rods, as was the cuftom, at that philofo- P u, ^fop^r 
pher’s door. Thus the conqueror of theEaft^^” m * 
and Weft, made his greatnefs fubmit in fome 
meafure to the glory of letters. 

Pofidonius had the gout: and Pompey, cic.Tufc. 
after having faluted him in the moft obliging ii. 61. 
manner, and in terms full of efteem, declared 
how much he was concerned, that he*could 


not have the' fatisfaftion of hearing a ledture 
from him. You can , replied the philofopher: 
it Jhall never be faid, that fain was cf fujficient 
force to make the vifit of fo great a man to me 
lojl time . He immediately chofe a thefts of 
the ftoick moral philofophy *, and lying in his 
bed began a long difeourfe, in which he un¬ 
dertook to prove, that nothing deferves the 
name of good, but virtue Pompey, from 
whom Cicero had this whole fact, added, that 
from time to time the fits of the pain became 
fo exceffively tormenting, that Pofidonius was 
obliged to ftop fhort, and that he often repeat¬ 
ed : Pain, (i) fain, you do nothing, fbough 
you are trouble fome, / fliall never confefs , that 
you are an evil . We ought to be pleafed with 
this philofopher, for having had the courage, 


(a) Fores pe;cuti de more (b) Nihil agis, dolor: 
a liftore vetuit; & fafees lit- quamvis fis moleftus, nun- 
terarum janus fubirhfit is cai quam te cite confitebor ma- 
fe Oriens Occidenfq’je fub- lum. 
miferat, Plin. vii. 30. 
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A R.690. notwithftanding what he fuffered, to treat mat- 
Mt.C tz. ters 0 f reafoning with a kind of tranquillity. But 

is it not a puerile fubtilty for a man to refufe 
to call pain an evil, whilft it makes him vent 
great cries ? 

Towards the end of winter, Pompey diftri- 
buted rewards in money to his troops, with a 
magnificence, that has fomething amazing in it. 


Appian. 


About 


He save each foot foldier fifteen * hundred 


h\ 


e 1s in- 


1 M * 
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ban :cr. 


^5pounds, drachmas, and the centurions and horfe in pro¬ 
portion, that is, according to what we have 
feen done in feveral places of Livy, twice as 
much to the centurions, and thrice to the horfe. 
The fum to which this largefs amounted, Ap- 
pian computes at fixteen thoufand talents, or 
about two millions four hundred thoufand pounds 
fterling. 

Pompey expefted to return to Italy the moft 
fsr-rd if glorious of mankind ; but he had the affliction 
!: ' wf ‘ and difgrace of a domeftic misfortune to ex¬ 
perience. Mucia his wife, by whom he had 
three children, had behaved herfeif in his ab- 
rerudi&tes fence in a manner little worthy not only of the 

name fhe bore, but the glory of her confort. 
Pompey thought proper to fend her a bill of di¬ 
vorce dire&ly. But the grief, this affair gave him, 
did not prevent him foon after from contract¬ 
ing a ftricl union with Csefar, who was gene- 
S:et Csi rally believed the corrupter of Mucia. And 

that lady, notwithftanding her bad reputation, 
found another husband, who was the fame 
Scaurus, Pompey’s qureftor, that I have men¬ 
tioned more than once, and who was the fon of 
the famous Scaurus, prince of the fenate. 

Becaufe I have had occafion to fpeak of 
Pompey’s wife, I may here be permitted to 
an account of his different marriages. 

His 


nr. 
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His firft wife was Antiftia, the daughter of A.R. 690. 
Antiftius, who, when praetor, prefided at the Ant 
trial of Pompey, accufed for things done by 
his father, as I have already related. The fe- 
cond was iEmiiia, the daughter of Sc^urus the 
elder, and Metella. It was Sylla, who made 
up this fecorid marriage of Pompey. He was 
defirous to annex him to his family *, and that 
he did very nearly, by making him efpoufe 
jEmilia, the daughter of Metella, who was 
become his wife. The proceedings in this af¬ 
fair were tyrannical, and more conformable to 
the times of Sylla than the manners of Pom¬ 
pey. The latter was obliged to repudiate An¬ 
tiftia, whofe father had lately been killed on 
his account, by young Marius’s faction j and 
./Emilia was taken away from Glabrio her 
hulband, though a&ually big with child. This 
marriage did not profper * ./Emilia died in 
child-bed in Pompey’s houfe. He married a 
third wife, who was the Mucia,' of whom I 
have juft been (peaking. The fourth will be 
Julia, Caefar’s daughter. 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


C onspiracy of Cata.m, with 

fome other facts, that relate to and 
coincide with it. Years of Rome, 
687—689. 


SECT. I. 

Noble birth of Catilina. Heroick valour of Ser¬ 
gius Silus bis great-grandfather. Cbarafter of 
Catilina. Corrupt on of manners of the Ro¬ 
mans. He is tccufed of incejl with a vejlal, 
and acquitted. After his pratorfhip, he go¬ 
verns Africa , and on bis return to Rome he is 
accufd of extortion. Firjl confpiracy of Cati¬ 
lina. Cafar and Crajfus fufpecled of having a 
fnare in it. ‘The confpirat ors mifs their aim , 
Catilina is acquitted of extortion. Cut far being 

iedtle , gives magnificent fhevos to the people. 

He fets up the ft at ties of Marius in the Capi¬ 
tol. 
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CONTENTS. 

tol Diverfity of opinions in refpeft to that bold 
aft. Famous faying of Cat ulus. C<efar at¬ 
tempts in vain to get bimfelf fent to Egypt. 
Succeffion of ■ the kings of Egypt from Lathy - 
rus. Will of Alexander III. Fht cenfors Ca- 
tulus and Crajfus differ with each other , and 
abdicate. Conftancy of Cato in rejecting the fol- 
licitation of Catulus . Cato's family . His in¬ 
fancy. His tender friendjhip for his brother. 
Cato's paffion for the ftoick philofop by. He 
applies bimfelf to eloquence. He labours to 
increafe his Jlrength , and to harden his body. 
He accuftoms bimfelf to drinking to excefs. He 
takes pleafure in afting contrary to the tajle of 
bis age. His haughty conftancy. I'he great 

prudence of bis youth. He marries. He had 
ferved as a volunteer in the war of Spartacus. 
He ferves as a legionary tribune in Macedonia. 
His admirable conduft in that employment. 
Cato makes the tour of Afia. His fmplicity 
and mildnefs. Pompey gives him a reception , 
that teaches the ftates of Afta to refpeft him . 
Dejotarus cannot prevail upon him to accept 
prefents. He prepares to ft and for the qu<tftor- 
Jhip. When quaftor , he regulates , and re¬ 
duces the regifters to do their duty. He /hews 
bimfelf juft in refpeft to payments , attentive a* 
gainft frauds , and aftiduous in all the func¬ 
tions of his office. Opinions o f his colleagues in 
refpeft to him. Remarkable inftance of his 
courage in regard to one of them. His fidelity 
in difcharging the duties of a fenator. Great- 
nefs of his reputation. Cafar condemns thofe 
as murtherers , who bad killed the perfons pro- 
fcribed. Cat Hina is acquitted. He ftands for 
the confuljhip with Cicero , and five other can¬ 
didates. Catilina labours to promote the fcheme 

of 
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’ of bis conspiracy. He attaches all the vile per - 
fans of the city to himfelf His arts to corrupt 
the youth. Strength of Catilina's party. He 
ajfembles the heads of them in bis houfe. His 
difcourfe to the confpirators. Whether he gave 
them human blood to drink is matter of doubt. 
The Secret of the conspiracy takes air. The re¬ 
ports fpread of it conduce much to Cicero's being 

elected conful. Saying of Cicero upon the cenfor 
Cotta. 
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W HILST Pompey was in the Eaft, 

Rome was ftrangely agitated, and ex- 
pofed to the greateft dangers. Latilina was very 
near caufing it to perifh by flames, and drown¬ 
ing it in the blood of it’s inhabitants: and Cae- 
iar, if he cannot be confidered as an accom¬ 
plice in fo black a dcfign, though he was fuf- 
pected and accufed of it, at leaft promoted, 
by fever a 1 bold and fa&ious fteps, the defign 
he had formed of making himfelf mafter of the 
commonwealth. I begin with Catilina. 

L. Sergius Catilina was of the higheft order 
of the nobiiity. The houfe of the Sergii was 
Q y Patrician, and had given confuls and confular 
tribunes to Rome, almoft from the firft efta- 
i blifhment of the commonwealth. Amongft 

O 

the anceftors of Catilina none was more illuftri- 


grar., 

father. 

P > * •• 

nn. vn. 


ous than his great-grandfather, 
Silus, 


M. 


• ^ 

22 


Sergius 

whofe valour bordered upon prodigy. 
In his fecond campaign, he loft his right hand : 
in two camoaigns he was wounded two and 

i Cj 

twenty times •, and though his wounds made 
him almoft incapable of helping himfelf either 

with 
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with his hands or feet, he however continued 
to ferve a great while, and with abundance of 
glory. He caufed an iron hand to be made 
tor his right arm, and fought as well as he 
could only with his left: on different occafions 
he had horfcs killed under him. He was twice 
taken by Hannibal (for it was with that for¬ 
midable enemy he had to do) and as often ef- 
caped out of prifon, having been kept con¬ 
tinually in chains during twenty months. He 
did not diftinguifh his bravery only as a fub- 
altern officer. He had important commands, 
in which he caufed the fiege of Cremona to be 
railed, defended Placentia, and took twelve 
camps of the enemy in Cifalpine Gaul. So 
brave a man being become prsetor, his col¬ 
leagues were fo void of Ihame to defign to 
exclude him from their facrifices, as being 
maimed. Sergius oppofed that injury in a dif- 
courfe, wherein he repeats circumftantially the 
fails I have juft mentioned, and which Pliny 
has tranfmitted down to us. That author af- 
fumes a lofty, tone to praife the valour of Ser¬ 
gius. “ (a) What a number of CFOwns, he 
u cries out, would that warrior have amaffed, 
“ had he had any other enemy but Hannibal 
“ to fight with ? For difference of times makes 
“ a great difference in the manner, wherein 
<c valour can fignahze itfe’if. Could the bat- 
“ ties of Ticinus, Trtbia, or Thrafymtnus, 
“ have Supplied occafions for acquiring civil 


fa) Qoo$ hie coronr.rum 
acervos tonfecutus er:it hoite 
mutato ? F.cenim piurinwn 
ref’ert, in q .a: cujulque vir¬ 
tu? temper a incident Quas 
Titbia, 1 iciuufve, aut i ra- 


fymenus civicns dedere ? Qua: 
Iannis corona merit*? unde 
fugifle virtutis lummum opus 
fun. Caieri profetid victo* 
res hominum tucie, Sergius 
vicit chain fortunam. P/in. 

“ crowns? 
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u crowns ? What military rewards was ac- 
u quired in the battle of Cannae, from which 
“ the only merit was to have fled. Others in- 
“ deed have conquered men, but Sergius con- 
* c quered fortune.” 

Cati'Jr.a'i Catilina, great-grandfon of that hero, inftead 

coaraaer. ^ faftaining the glory, was the difgrace, of 

fo illuftrious a name, (a) His courage was 
great, and his body vigorous; but his genius 
malevolent and perverfe. From his earlieft 
years, inteftine wars, murthers, rapine, and 
civil difeord, conftituted his delight; and in 
them he exercifed his youth. As he was robuft 
of body, he bore hunger, cold, and fatigues, 
beyond what is conceivable. As to his mind, 
he was audacious, deceitful, capable of affum- 
ing any different form, and of appearing, or 

difgpifing, any thing, greedy of others wealth, 
profufc of his own, and ardent to excefs in all 
his appetites. He did not want eloquence* 
but had little folid fenfe or wifdom. His vaft 
and infatiable fpirit made him always defirous 


(a) L. Catilina, nobili ge- 
ftere natas, Tuit magna vi Si 
animi Sc corporis, led inge- 
cio malo pravoque. Huic ab 
adoleicentia beila inteftina, 
csedes, rapina, difeordia ci- 
vilb, grata fucre : ibique ja- 
veututem Tu:m exercuit. 
Corpus patiens inedix, algo- 
ris, vigilis, Tupra quam cui- 
quam creaibile eft. Animus 
audax, fubdolus, varius, cu- 
juflibet rei Umuiator ac difii- 
mulaior, alieni appetens, fui 
profufus, ardens io cupidita- 
tibus. Satis cloquentise, Ta- 
pientiae parum. Valias ani¬ 
mus immodtrata, incrcdibi- 


lia, nimis alta Temper cupie- 
bat. Hur.c, poft domina- 
tionem L. Syll®, libido 
maxima invaferat reipubliese 
capiundae: Deque id quibus 
modis affequeretur, dwn Tibi 
regnum pararet, quidquam 
penTi habebat. Agitabatur 
tnagis magiTque indies ani¬ 
mus ferox mopia rei familia- 
ris. Si conTcientia Tcelerum : 
quse utraque his artibus aux- 
erat, r uas Tapra memoravi. 
Incitabant prseterea corrupt! 
civitatis mores; quos pefii- 
ma, ac diverTa inter Te mala, 
luxuria atque avaritia, vexa- 
bam. S *//*/?. Cst, 

of 

■ 
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©f things Without bounds, incredible, and tod 
high for attainment. After Sylla’s tyranny, a 
violent paffion feifced him for making himfelf 
mailer of the commonwealth; nor did he rc^ 
gard the means, provided he ftrcceeded in at^ 
tainirtg dominion. The ruinous ftate of hi$ 

fortune* and the confcioufnefs of hiS Crimes, 
both the effedls of the arts we have juft men¬ 
tioned, continually agitated, and hurried on 
his furious foul. Add to this the hope of fuo 
cefs, founded on the general corruption of man¬ 
ners of the city, which two vices, thatfeemop- 
pofite, but are equally pernicious, luxury and 
avarice, totally engroffed and aftuated. 

Salluft, from whom we have this pifture of 
Catilina, adds a defcription of the manners oF 
the Romans and he begins with an account 
of the virtues of the antient times, the better to 
contrail' them with the vices, that had pre* 
vailed in effect of the aggrandizement of the 
empire. This whole paflage is admirable. 

But it does not feem neceffary to infert the 
praife of the antient manners here, which muft 
be known throughout this hiftory : and as to 

the oppofite charadlers, we (hall only extradfc 
from them what has a more immediate relation 
to Catilina. 

From the taking of Carthage, the virtue of Corrup¬ 
ts Romans, as has been obferved elfewhere, tion °f 
had declined exceedingly. Ambition and the*?* 77 '" 
love of money introduced the mod horrid dif-^^ 
orders. But Sy!la , s vidiory is a fecond period 
fatal to the manners of the Romans. After 
“ (tf) Sylla, fays Salluft, having extricated the 

“ common- 


(a) Poftquam L. Sylla, tiis mnlos eventus habint, ra- 
Republicii recepia, bonis ini- p£re omnes, trah«re: do- 

mum 
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“ commonwealth from it’s other oppreffors, 
44 Jiad made a bad end of what he had well 
44 began, violence and rapine became univer- 
44 fal: fome coveted houfes, fome lands: the 

44 victors knew neither moderation nor bounds, 

45 and exercifed all kinds of cruelty upon the 
44 citizens. And how ftiould Sylla’s foldiers, 
44 corrupted by the luxury of Afia, knQW any 


\ 

mum alius, alius, agros cu- 
pere : neque rnodum, neque 
modefiiam viflores habere i 
fceda crudeliaque in civis fa- 
cioora facere—Quippe fecun • 
dx res fapientium animos fa- 
tigant : ne illi, corroptis 
moribu;, vidtorise tempera- 
rent. Poftquam divitix ho- 
nori effe cceperunt, & eas 
gloria, imperium, potentia 
fequebatur, hcbefcere vir- 
tqs, paupertas probro haberi, 
innocentia pro maiivolentia 
cuci ccepit. Jgitur ex divi- 
tiis juventutem luxuria atque 
avaritia cum fuperbia inva- 
fere. Rapere, coi.fumere; 
fja parvi pendere, aliens ca¬ 
pe re ; pudorem. puiicitiam, 
divina atque humana pro- 
mifcua, nihil per.fi, neqje 
moderati habere. Opeix 
pretium eft, q.’nai domos at¬ 
que villas cognoveris in ur- 
bium mod urn exaed.ficatas, 
viiere templa deorum, qux 
r.oftri majores, religicfiffiau 
mortales, fecere. Veium illi 
delubia deorum pietate, do- 
mos fuas gloria decorabant ; 
neque victis quidquam, pra¬ 
ter irjurix licentiam, erip-.e- 
bant. At hi contra, igoa- 
Ydmni mortals, per fum- 


mum fcelus, omnia ea fociis 
ademere, qux fortiffimi viri 
vi&oreshoftibus reliquerunt: 
proindequafi injuriaro facere, 
id demum efiec imperio uti. 
Nam quid ea memorem. quaj 
nifi iis qui videre, nemini 
credibilia fant ? a privatis 
compluribus fubverfos mon- 
tes, maria conftrata efTe : 
quibus mihi ludibrio viden- 
tur fuiffe divitix. Quippe, 
quas honefte habere licebat, 
per turpirudinem abuti pro- 
perabant. Sed libido ftupri, 
ganex, exterique cultus non 
minor inceflerat. Viri pad 
muliebria: mulieres in pro- 
patulo pudicitiam habere : 
vefeendi ecu:a, terra ir.ari- 
que, omnia exquirere : dor- 
mire priii?, quam fomi.i cu- 
pido effet: non fam?m aut 
fitim, necue frigus aut lafii- 
tudinem epperin ,* fed eaom- 
r-i.-. luxu antecapeie. Hxc 
juventutem, ubi fam'diares 
opes defecerant, ad facinoia 
incendebant. Animus im- 
bntus malis srtibus, haud fa¬ 
cile lubidinibus carebat : eo 
profuwus omnibus modis qux- 
ftui atque fumtui dtditus 
er..t. 

“ referves, 
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* l referves, when profperity is apt to alter and 
“ pervert even the wife themfelves? From 
“ the time* that riches began to be entirely in 
“ honour and glory, command and power 
«« followed them Only, virtue became a languid 
44 principle, poverty a difgrace, and integrity 
« of manners paffed for Angularity and male- 
44 vblence. The youth nurtured in the arms 
« of luxury, abandoned themfelves to de- 
“ bauchery, avidity of gain, and wicked empty 
44 pride. They were rapacious in order to be 
u prodigal: they were carelefs in the profu- 
“ fion of their own, and ftudious to poflefs 
“ themfelves of what belonged to others. Ho- 
44 nour, honefty, fliame, all things divine and 
“ human, became indifferent to them; and 
44 their foie regard was to gratify their appe- 
“ rites. 

44 It is worth our while, adds Salluft, to 
44 confider the places and country-feats of our 
44 contemporaries, the prodigious extent of 
iC which is equal to that of cities, and to view 
44 at the fame time the fimplicity of the tern- 
4C pies built to the honour of the gods by our 
“ anceftors, the moft religious of men. But 
44 thofe heroes honoured the temples of the 
44 Gods by their piety, and their houfes by 
■ “ the glory of their exploits; and they took 
44 nothing from the conquered ftates, but the 
44 power to commit injuftice. Whereas our 
44 moderns, men of neither hearts nor heads, 
41 with the moft flagrant wickednefs, plunder 
“ even the allies of the commonwealth of 
44 the things of value, which the moderation of 
44 our truly brave anceftors had left to con* 
44 quered enemies: as if to be unjuft with im- 
44 punity, was the proper ufe of dominion. 

You XL S « Whjr 
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Why frould I mention here the works, that 
u only thole can believe pqffible -who have 
« c Teen them? Mountains levelled by private 
tc perfons, and Teas pent up by moles, that 
u ferve for foundations to fuperb edifices? 

44 Madmen! who idly (port away, riches, and 
cc lavifh to their reproach what might do them 
’ honour, if they Knew how to make a wife 
“ ufe of them. 

“ The extinftion of all fenfe of frame >is 
•* 8 always the cohfequcnce of exceffive luxury. 

“ Chaftity was no longer known amongft the 

women ; and the men made an open prac- 

“ rice of the vileft turpitude of unnatural 

Gluttony was carried to fuch an ex- 
cc cefs, that the land and fea fcarce fufficed 
“ for covering the table. Such an effeminacy 
“ -and fc’nfdefs foftnefs prevailed in all things, 
44 that the nectffities .of nature-were obviated 

i v 

tc 'by luxury before they were felt: they did 
<c not wait, ’till the importunities of deep, >or 
• 44 cold, or wearinefs, or hunger, or third:, 
“ follicited remedies * they prevented them. 
<c The youth accuftomed to this courfe of life, 
44 when their own fortunes failed, had re- 
cc courfe to the mod atrocious crimes. Minds 

s 

44 formed in fuch habits, could not fubfift with- 
85 out the gratification of their darling appe- 
“ rites-, and rapine and profufion combined*o 
44 propagate each other with furprizing force 
44 and effect.” 

u ' s In a city fo abounding with diforders, the 
ai vices and crimes of Catilina deservedly placed 
him at the head or all, that it contained of 
vile. I have related his deteftable. cruelties <in 
the profeription. Salluft reproaches him with 
having palled his youth in every kind of•• in¬ 
famous 


< ■ 
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famous vice; of having debauched a maid of 
illuftrious birth,-and afterwards a veftal. And 
long after having fallen in love with Aurelia 
Oreftilla, who never had any thing but her 
beauty, that deferyed praife, as fhe made a dif¬ 
ficulty to marry him, becaufe he had a fon of 
fome growth by a former wife, it was generally 
believed, that he himfelf caufed his own fon to 
be put to death, in order to remove by that 
abominable crime the obftacle to his defires. 

We omit other horrid fafts, which we cannot Cic. in 
refolve to relate here, though Cicero reproached 
him with them in the full fenate. 


loga 

Cand. 


tal Fabia drew a ferious affair upon him. He 

was accufed in form, and profecuted criminally. 
But Fabia was Cicero’s wife’s fifter, and Cati- 
lina himfelf was prote&ed-by Catulus. Fa¬ 
vour prevailed, and the criminals were ac¬ 
quitted. . 

It will perhaps appear furprizing, that Ca¬ 
tulus, a man of worth and a good citizen, 
fnould intereft himfelf for Catilina. But it was 
one of that knave’s talents, to know how toim- 
pofe upon perfons of probity, who often through 
the uprightneis of their own hearts are more eafy 
to deceive than others. Cicero exprefsly ob- 
ferves (a), that at the fame time Catilina lived 
in the ftri&eft unity with all that were vileft in 


After his 
fratorjbip 
he governs 
Africa, 

Home, he pretended to be entirely devoted to and at his 


the good citizens. 


Catilina was probably praetor in the 684th 
year of Rome under the confuls Q^Metellus 


(a) Utebatur hominibus 
improbis multis, & quidem 
optimis fe viris dedituin cfTe 
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and Marcius Rex-, and after his pratorfhip, he 
went to govern Africa, that is to plunder, 
opprefs, and excruciate it. He carried things 
jo far, that the Africans fent deputies to Rome, 
to complain of the opprefTions and violence of 
their prsEtor. There were fcveral very rigo¬ 
rous resolutions againft him in the fenate. This 
did not prevent him from returning to the city 
in 686, with an undaunted air, when Lepidus 
and Volcatius were confuls, to Rand for the 
confulfhip. But he no fooner arrived, than he 
was accufed of extortion by Clodius, who was 
no better than himfelf. This accufation pre¬ 
vented him from fetting up then as a candidate. 
It was neceffary to acquit himfelf previoufly to 
• his being admitted as fuch. 

Firfi con ■ The election of the confuls excited great tu- 

f;irar t of mult. P. Sylla, the near relation of the Dic- 

Catutna. tator Q f t | ie name, and P. Antronius, 

had been nominated. But two of their compe¬ 
titors, L. Cotta and L. Torquatus, having ac¬ 
cufed them of canvaffing corruptly,- cauferi them 
to be found guilty, and thereby deprived them 
of their office, and were themfelves elected in 
their (lead. 


Ddpair and fury feized the two depoied 
confirs; at lead one of them, P. Antronius. 
Suc-.Czf For as to P. Sylla, though Suetonius and Dio 
c. . . make him an accomplice in the confpiracy, of 

which 1 am going to fpeak, Salluft does not 
charge him ; and the affair being brought to a 
trial fome years after, Sylla was defended upon 
this head by Hortenfius, and acquitted. As 
to what regards Antronius, it is certain that he 
had entered into encasements with Catilina, 

W W v 

who was actually arculcd of extortion. They 


ailbciatcd with them Cn. Fife, a young man 
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of birth, but fa&ious, and one whom indigence 
and ambition made capable of undertaking any 
thing. Their plan was, according to Saliuft, 
to kill the two confuls, Cotta and Torquatus, 
in the capitol itfelf on the firft of January: 
after which Catilina and Antronius were to 
fcize the confular fafces, and to fend Cn. Pifo 
.into Spain in quality of praetor, and with a 
good 
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army. 

Suetonius adds circumftances 
that 


terial, 

faffs. 


entirely ma- C*fa rani 

fomething in the C rG J ::s 


even change 

He fays, that Gefar and Craffus were 
fufpefted to have entered into this black con- /l au f n f >. 
fpiracy ; and that they intended, after having 
maffacred the confuls and principal' perfons of 
the fenate, to make Craffus dictator, Caefar 
matter of the horle, and to reftore the con- 
fulfhip to Sylla and Antronius. I have already 
laid, I cannot believe that Caefar, whofe difpo- 
fition was always far from cruel, could have had 
a hand in fo horrid a defign. I might fay 
almoft as much of Craffus. However it does 
not feem impoflible, but that they were in¬ 
formed of Catilina’s projefts •, and that leaving 
the odium of the crime to him, they perhaps 
defigned to reap the fruits of it themfelvts. 

As for Catilina, Antronius, and Pifo, it is The con- 
certain, that their 
fuls on the firft 


fcheme was to kill the con-/P ira " jrs 
of January •> and that having tjeif 
miffed their aim, becaufe the fecret had taken am ' 
air, and a guard had been given thofe magi- 
ftrates, they had poftponed the execution of 
their plot to the fifth of February following. 

But there was a miliinderftanding between the 
• confpiracors, which rendered that criminal en- 
terprife abortive. 
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A.R. 6S-?. 

i 

Ant.C 65. 


L. Aurelius Cotta. 

L. Manlius Torquatus. 


No enquiry was made into fafts of fo 
great weight; and the fenate having refolved 
to form a decree againft thofe, whom all the 
world confidered as criminal, a tribune of 
the people put the negative upon it. Pifo 
was even lent to Spain on Cratfbs’s inured, 
who was defirous to provide himfelf a fupporc' 
againft Pompey's power, that gave him great 
umbrage. It is alfo fa id that Carfar coni pin: d 
again with Pifo, and that they had agreed, 
that the one fhould endeavour to make Spain 
revolt, 2nd the oilier Cifalpinc Gaul. But all 
thefe projects were fruftrated by Pifo’s death, 
who was affafii rated almoft on his arrival in 


his 


province, either becaufe the Spaniards 
could not bear his cruelty and arrogance, or 
the murtherers were Pompcy’s clients, who 
thereby ridded him of an adverfary, that was 
fet up againft him. 

Catilina, who was more criminal than Pifo, 
was befides profecuted juridically for the crime 

of extortion, that fubfifted againft him. But 
o:rum:sn t ^ 0U oh he was under the publick hatred for 

« * « v« •*». *■'*’ * 

the horrid confpiracy he had lately fet on 
foot, though convifted of rapines and rob¬ 
beries committed in his province, he was 
however acquitted. What is moft furprizing, 
is, that the conful Torquatus, whom he had 
defigned to aflaflinate, made intereft for him, 
and was prefer.t at his trial to follicit the 
judges in his behalf. Ciodius, his accufer, 
affiled him very much in obtaining his caufe. 

If we believe Cicero, in effect of a bribe, he 

preva- 
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prevaricated fhamefuUy, and by an infamous A.R. 687* 
col-lufion preferved a criminal, whom he pre- Ant G6r 
tended to profecute in order to his punifh- 
mcnt. Catiiina having efcaped fo great a 
danger, was not the lels determined in his 
wickednefs: on the contrary, he purfued his 
Scheme to the utmoft, and augmented his par¬ 
ty continually. But before we proceed to re¬ 
late the con Sequences of thefe meafures, it is 
neceflary to give the facts a place here, that 
regard the confutfhip of Cotta and Torqua- 
tus, and in the fir ft place to fpcak of Cfdar’s 
aedikfliip. 

• We have feen what fufpicions fell upon Cx- Cc/.:r, 
far on the oceafion ot Catiiina’s enterprises. f* 
Thofe fufpicions did not alter his ir.tereft with ' d ' le ' "’* sl 
the people, and the mdilefnip fupplied him 
with new means of augmenting it. It was a^ the 
part of the duty of aediles to exhibit Gamas ox people. 
Theatrical reprefentations. Caetir acquitted s,,et 
himfelf in that refpeft with a magnificence, p| ti | 0, 
that furpaffed every thing of that kind which of. ' 
had ever been feen ’till then. He alfo caviled Dio. 


deer to be hunted in the Circus. 

, • • 1 

thefe different 


Amongft 
there were fome of 


fliews, 

which the expence was in common between 
himfelf and Bibulus his colleague ; and others, 
which he gave on his own account, that occa- 
fioned the honour of the whole to be afcribed 
to him. He befidcs eclipfed Bibulus in lo 
many other refpedts, that it is no wonder he 
had the foie advantage, even of what they 
did in common. Bibulus complained of his 
lot, and faid agreeably enough, “ that the 
<c lame thing had happened to him as to Pol- 
“ lux, who had half of the temple built on 
u the forum in honour of the two brothers, 

“ and 


e , 

• J 
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“ and however was univerfally forgot, that 
“ temple being always called only tne temple 
“ of Caftor.” This circumftance, joined with 
the difference of characters, produced an enmi¬ 
ty between Csefarand Bibulus, which was after¬ 
wards carried to the utmoft txceffcs. 

Csefar, under pretence of doing honour to his 
father’s memory, again during his asdhcfhip,gave 
combats of gladiators, to the number of three 
hundred and twenty pair, and he had provided 
many more. But an alarm having fpread in 
the city on that cccafio^, becaufe it was ap¬ 
prehended that he might make another ufe 
of thofe gladiators, than he declared, the fenate 
paffed a decree to fix the number of gladiators, 
that Ihould be allowed to fight in thefe games. 
Piiny relates, that in thefe very games Caefar 
fet the firft example which was ever feen in 
Rome, of making all the ornaments of the 
amphitheatre in filver. 

All this magnificence has abfolutety nothing 
fingular in it, and which is not to be found 
in others. But the following is a circum¬ 
ftance, that characterizes Caefar. I have faid, 
that his conftan: plan was to revive the faftion 
of Marius. With this view, when he had 
prepoffeffed the minds of the multitude in 
his favour by games and fhews, he feized 
that occafion for placing in the capitoJ, during 
the night, the ftatutes of Marius, which he had 
caufed to be made fccretly, with victories 
adorned with trophies, and inferiptions, that 
celebrated the conqueror of the Cimbri. At 
the break of day, the fpiendour of thofe fta- 
tues, which were mafter-pieces of art, and 
at the fame time finely decorated with gild¬ 
ing, drew thither an in unite concourfe of 

fpechtors: 
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fpe&ators: and every body admired fo bold A R 63 ?. 
an aft, of which the author was immediately ^C 

all the world. 


known by 
confidered this 


ftep 


Many however Difference 

as an enormous crime, 0/opinion 
that reproduced honours ro the eyes of thc ,8 
publick, abolifhcd by the decrees of the fe- 
rate. It is, faid they, an effay of Ceefar's for 
paving the way to the tyranny. He is for try¬ 
ing what we are capable of bearing with pa¬ 
tience \ and the fuccefs of the prefent enterprize 

ill embolden him to form new ones , fill more 


n *% 

w 


bold and dangerous . The partifans of Marius, 
on the contrary, encouraged by an‘event fo 
grateful to them, and fo little expefted, came 
flocking from all parts, and by their number 
aftonifhed thole, who believed them aimoft 
annihilated, becaufe they did not dare to fliew 
themfclves. They filled the capitol, which 
they made refound with their acclamations. 

Many even melted into tears at the fight of 
thofc ftatues, proferibed from the time of 
Sylla’s diftatorfhip: and charmed with Casfar, 
they cried out, that he was the only one, who 
worthily fuftained the honour of being allied 
to Marius. 

The affair was laid before the fenate, and Famovs 
made a great noife there. It was upon this f*y*g*f 
occafion, that Catulus made this famous r t- Catului - 
flexion : It is time , Fathers , to take ■care of 
ourfelves. It is no longer by undermining and 
fap , but by open off units y that Crrfar attacks the" 
commonwealth . The reflexion was juft. The- 
government was at that time founded upon ' 
the laws and infticutions of Sylla • .and it was- 
not pofTible to revive the party of Marius, ‘ 

without introducing a general fubverfion of 

all 
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A.R 687. all things. But Caefar, with that ftrong and 
Act.C.65. pe r fwafi Ve eloquence, which he fo well knew 

how to employ, illuded the reproaches of 
Catulus, and even gained the approbation of 
the fenate. 


C'tfar er.- He however mifearried in the defign he 
dtamn formed of getting himfelf fent into Egypt, 
jf-fectu- on the occafion of the troubles, which had 

aroie in that kingdom, and of the right, 


cl. 7 to 


This is a very obfeure 


tfxa Kdcr 

III. 


cav e t:m- 

jdt to h that, according to lome, the commonwealth 
yr.t mto might pretend to it. 

£i)r : * point in hiftory, concerning which I am go¬ 
ing briefly to give fuch an account, as fecm$ 
ffioft probable. 

Suretjlc* • After the death of Ptolomy Lathyrus, the 
of the kings Egyptians placed Cleopatra his daughter upon 
*: the throne. Sylla, then dictator, had with 

'ihZiis a ‘ h™ Ptolom y Alexander the fon of another 
Will or A- Alexander, brother of Lathyrus, who died 

before him, and fent that young prince into 
Egypt to reign there jointly with Cleopatra, 
ud Alexander in nineteen days time caufed 
Cleopatra to be murdered, and was killed 
himfelf by the people of Alexandria, whom 
lo horrid a cruelty had inraged againfl him. 

cv- C l 1 ^ ^FP°fe> that this Alexander left a fon of 

p\, t " ’ the lame name, who had well-founded pre- 

0 ,ko. tenfions to the kingdom of Egypt, as his fa- 
Cic. J & ther and grandfather had reigned over it, and 
ii.n.Ktfi] befides which, the legitimate pofterity of La- 

tnyrus was extinct by the death of Cleopa¬ 
tra. However the Egyptians acknowledged 
Ptolomy Auleres, the natural fon of Lathyrus, 
king. I further fuppofe, that the divisions, 
whi^h happened in Egypt, whilft Pompey 

g war in Alia, and which occafi- 
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oned the fending of embaffies to that general, A.r. 687.. 
arofe from the oppofite pretenfions of Alexan- Ant.C.65. 
der III. and Auletes. Pompey would not take 
cognizance of this difference. Ptolomy Auletes 
continued in poffefTion of the throne*, and A- 
Iexander reduced to retire to Tyre, died there 
foon [a) after. 

News came to Rome, that Alexander at 
his death had by his will left the fenate and 
people of Rome all his right to the inheri¬ 
tance of the Lagidcs, that is to Egypt, and 
the ifle of Cyprus. It is difficult to decide, 
whether this will be true or falfe. Cicero Cic. II.ia 
mentions it in one of his orations, but with- Rull. 
out being willing to explain himfelf clearly. 

Certain it is, that the fenate palled an aft of 
inheritance, and f-nt deputies to Tyre, .to take 
poflefln:- of the money depofited there by 
Air- •ndcr. 

I therefore believe, that CasTar was for making 
this will take place, and in confequence to 
caufe a commiflion to be given him for 
reducing Egypt and the ifle of Cyprus into 
a Roman province. He was fupported in 
this projeft by Cra fills, then Cenlor, with 
whom he feems at that time to have been in 

[a) VJkcr and Prideanx , under of whom 1 fgenk in this 
whom Mr P.ollin has follow- place 1 thought this a point 
rd in his Ancient Hillory, neerj/ary to be cleared up: and 
give us a difi ieat Juccejjuni 1 know nothing more proper 
to the crown of Eg ) pt from for reconciling the unitedtefli- 
La thy ms : but pom a note monies of Porphyry , Appian % 
upon Dr Prideanx , I think Suetonius, Pl:tarch i and ef- 
it evident, that VjbeAs opini- ptdally of Cicero, than the 
on is not to be fujlaincd. plan which l follow. Phis, 

viusfin a note upon (he f> ll i\/!ent eonmQs all the frag- 
Agrarian of Cicero, mtntv tnents, which we find detach- 
ons the third Ptohtsiy At ex- id in different authors, 

ftrifr 
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A.R 6 B;. ftrict union.. But he found obftacles from Ca- 
Am.C.65. tulus, Craffus’s colleague, and from fcveral 

others of the principal perfons of the city, who 
maintained, that there was no fuch will in being; 
and befides, that it was not for the honour of 
the Roman people to feem greedy of the in¬ 
heritances of kings, and defirous to engrofs all 
kingdoms to themfelves. Thefe latter carried 
it, and Caefar miffed his aim. This affair will 
have confequences, which Teemed to acquire the 
explanation I have endeavoured to give in this 
place. 

Crafuj I have faid that Catulus and Craffus were 
and Cat* cenfors. They fcarce difcharged any fun&ion of 
iuscenjcrs 0 g[ ce ^ There was neither a cevfus, review 

with the knights, nor lilt of the fenators prepared. 
other, and A divifion had arofe between them, as well in 
abdicate, refpeft to Egypt, of which I have been fpeak- 

oVo ** t0 P c0 P' e G a ^ a Tranfpadana, 

Suet. Cxf. w hom Craffus, fupported by Cxfar, was for 

making Roman citizens ; which Catulus would 
not fuffcr. It was impoffible to reconcile them 
in any thing except abdicating their office, as 
they actually did. 

Tcnetio'jf- Catulus, whilft he continued cenfor, drew 
ne/tofCa • U p on himfelf a difference with Cato, who was 

ji'aiiz the q ua ^ft° r the fame year. Cato had underta- 
foliicitati - ken to reform and reduce the regifters, who 
91 ofCa- often under his predeceffors had acquired great 
{ guj • riches, and committed much injudice. He 
“' undertook one in particular, who had the pro¬ 
tection of Catulus, and engaged that grave 
magiftrare to go to the 
lollicic for him Catulus, who was cenfor, 
highly refpected for his virtue, and the friend 
or Cato in confequence of the conformity of 
their -kntiments and conduct, affured himfelf 

of 


quteftor’s office to 
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of fucceeding in what he defired without dif-AR.687. 
ficulty. But Cato reprefented to him, and Ant * c - 6 5- 
proved, that the perfon, for whom he inte- 
refted himfelf, was criminal. Catulus having 
nothing to reply, perfifted however in afking 
favour for the regifter on his account. A 
language, fo contrary to Cato’s principles, 
gave the young quseftor occafion for making 
him a ferious remonftrance, upon afting fo in- 
confiftently with his dignity and virtue. Ca- 
tulus however not receding, Cato changed his 
tone, and faid to him : It would be a great 
fhame for you , Catulus , cenfor as you are y 
and charged with the infpeltion of our manners , 
if I Jhould order my ferjeants to make you quit 
the place. On thefe words, Catulus, at the 
fame time confufed and angry, opened his 
mouth as if to reply; ■ but having nothing 
reafonable to fay, he retired much out of 
countenance. He however afted in fuch a 
manner, that the regifter was pardoned. But 
Cato ftill perfevered in employing that of¬ 
ficer no more, and even deprived him of his 
falary. 

Cato is fo important a perfonage, that, on 
the occafion of his entrance into the publiclc 
offices, I conceive the reader muff be pleafed 
with having the pi&ure in this place after Plu¬ 
tarch, of the firft years of that rigid friend 
to virtue. This will be a kind of relief and 
confolation, in the midft of the vices, that de¬ 
luge the hiftory of the times of which I am 
writing. 

Cato, known among us under the name of cw* 
Cato of Utica, was great-grandfon of Cato family. 
the cenfor, and defeended from a fon, which 

that 
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A, R 6?7- that fir ft of the Cato’s had in his old age, 
Auz.C,by by a fecond marriage with the daughter of 

one of his clients. Our Cato had one filter 
both by his father and mother’s fide, who was 
called Pcrcia. His mother had had children 
by a former marriage; a fon, whofe name 
was Servilius Crepio, and feveral daughters, 
of whom the moft known is the mother of 
Brutus. All thefe children were orphans whilft 
very young, and were brought up in the houfe 
of the famous tribune Drulus, their uncle by 
the mother’s fide. 

I:is ir .. From his moft tender infancy Cato fhewed 
far.es. what he would be one day. The air of his. 

countenance, the tone of his voice, his look, 
and his very manner of behaviour in the games 
and amufements of his age, every thing in 
him denoted a ferious, folid genius, and great 
conftancy of mind. His refolutions were 
firm and vigorous. Rough and inacceflible 
as he.was to flattery, he was lefs capable of 
tv*. IX. gi v i n g way to fear. I have related elfewhere, 

his tenacious refinance or all the menaces and 
arts of terror, employed by Pompedius Silo 
to make him change his mind ; and that An¬ 
gular circumftance of Cato’s infancy, is a good 
proof of the future intrepidity of his charac¬ 
ter. He laughed little and fcldom. He was 
not fubject to thole iittle emotions of anger, 
that die a!moft as foon as born in moft chil¬ 
dren : But when he was once really incenftd, 
it was in carneft, and it was not eafy to ap¬ 
peal's him. In other refpefts he was humane 
and docile *, he readily obeyed his tutors; but 
he afked reafons for every thing: and [a) his 
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governour, a man who knew the world, and A. R. 687. 
chofe rather to employ reafon than blows with Ant.C.65, 
his difciple, did nor fail to fatisfy fuch a child’s 
curiofity. 

This fteady charadler was far from having Hhtender 
any mixture of brutal or unnatural in it. He "/**;*» 
tenderly affe&ed his brother: and in his ear~£* r 
lied years, on being afked whom he loved r9t tr ' 
beft, he anfwered, his brother. On being 
alked again, who held the fecond place in his 
affe&ion, he faid his brother; and the fame 
queftion being frequently repeated, he • ftill 
made no other reply, ’till the perfon, who in¬ 
terrogated him gave over. This affettion in- 
creafed with age: and when Cato was twenty 
years old, he never fupped, went any journey, 
nor appeared in the forum, without his brother. 

He however diftingui&ed himfelf from him, 
in not ufing perfumes; and in all the reft of 
his conduct he was ftrift and fevete. Ac¬ 
cordingly Cfepio, when he heard himfelf praifed 
for his prudence and regularity, faid, that 
when compared with others, he might indeed 
deferve fome applaufe : hut added he, when 
I confider myfelf with Cato , I feem an (a) 

Apicius. 

To put together here all that relates to Ca¬ 
to’s love for his brother, I fhali add, that Caepio 
being a legionary tribune, in the war of Spar- 
tacus under the confuls Gellius and Lentu- 
lus, Cato went to ferve in the fame army. 

Some years after, Cato himfelf was a legiona- 


[a) The Greek text has Sip- corruption of Aprcias, a fa- 
piu?, a name unknown, and most: glutton , as every hady 
which may very eajily be a knoiMj. 

ry 
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A-R.6S7.ry Tribune in the army of Macedonia: arid 
Aot.C.6; his b ro ther, who had undoubtedly no employ¬ 
ment, defiring to make a tour in Afia, fell 
fick at Enus in Thrace. As foon as Cato re¬ 
ceived that news, though the feafon was very 
bad, he refolved to let out from Thelfa- 
lonica, where he was; and not being able 
to procure a large fhip, he threw himfelf into 
a fmall bark with two friends, and three 
(laves. He was in very great danger, and 
tfcaped the ftorm only by unexpected good 
fortune. On arriving at Enus; he found his 
brother dead. Grief feemed to triumph over 
all his philofophy. He not only (bed tears 
in abundance, embraced the dead body, and 
fell into a black melancholy; but he alfo ex¬ 
pended great fums in the funeral of his bro¬ 
ther, in perfumes and rich (luffs, that were 
burnt with him. And laftly, he caufed a mo- 
• nument of the molt precious marble to be 
erected to him in the forum of Enus, that 
* About coft him eight * talents. This was however 

1 zool only a cenotaph, or emptytomb, as will ap- 

pei-lug. p ear f rom t he fequel. 

Thefe expences gave occafion for unjuft re¬ 
proaches from fome people, who pretended, 
that they did not fuit me modefty and fimpli- 
city Cato profeffed in other refpe&s. But 
they did not know, fays Plutarch (a), what 
a fund of good nature and tender affeCtion 
lubfifted with a courage in other refpe&s fo. 
lofty *, and how acceffible the fame man was 

(a) OC K(t$o}Srr*(iQ&ov iyva.y tt$> ^ apfu 
if 7J Tfcf rf ova<, y ,J pa- 7 * 7I ifSr 

£ fir,cm didLicyy- kai ^Morepjer. 
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to the fentiments of kindnefs and nature, who A R. 687. 
was invincible either to pleafure, terror, dan- 
ger, or the importunity of friends, contrary to 
juftice. 

He fliewed no lefs generofity than good- 
nefs of heart upon this occafion. The neigh¬ 
bouring ftates and princes fent him great 
prefents to honour Csepio’s memory. He 
would not accept money, and ufed the per¬ 
fumes and other things of the like nature, but 
not without afcribing the honour of them to 
thofe from whom he had them. His brother’s 
fortune was to have been divided, (for what 
reafon is not faid) between him, and a daugh¬ 
ter then an infant, whom Csepio left behind 
him. In the divifion Cato did not bring the 
expences he had been at for the tomb into the 
account. 

It was therefore very wrongfully, that (a) 

Casfar long after accufed him (no doubt in his 
Anti-Catones) of having fifted his brother’s 
afhes in fearch of the gold duft, that might 
have been found in them from the rich bro¬ 
cades, which had been burnt with C^pio’s bo¬ 
dy. This reproach, as Plutarch obferves, only 
proves, that Caefar thought every thing as law¬ 
ful to his pen, as to his lword. 

And in the laft place, when Cato, after his 
voyage to Afia, of which I fhall fpeak be¬ 
low, embarked to return to Rome, his friends 
advifcd him to put the urn, that contained his 
brother’s afhes, on board another fhip, and 


(a) C.rfar is not named in that t xt is, Cffar is fuffici - 
Plutarch's text , as n? do ently defcribed in it. 
here. But as different as 


Vol. XI. 


T 


not 
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A.R.6S- not that which carried himfeif. Cato refufed 

Ant.C.65. anc j declared, that they fhould fooner de¬ 
prive him of his life, than of thole allies, which 
were fo dear to him, and that he would confide 
the care of carrying them back to Italy to no¬ 
body but himfeff. 

Cato's ar- \ return to Cato’s ftudies. The ftoick phi- 

dour for 


/ ■ » 
t!?i t-lOR 

J 

philofopbj 


had 


too great a refemblance to 


lofophy 

own character, not to engage 

He fludied 


his 


him in a very 
peculiar manner. He fludied the principles 
of it under Antipater of Tyre, and applied 
himftlf to them with extreme ardour; not (a) 
for the fake of learning to difeourfe from 
them as mod others did, but to direft his 
life by them. As he was full of a kind of 
enthufiafm for every thing that related to vir¬ 
tue, he neglefted no part of it. He had 
however a natural love or prejudice for con- 
flancy in the defence of juftice, and for that 
noble inflexibility, which does not fuffer itfelf 
to be Tokened either by favour, or any refpedl 
to persons. His zeal for floicifm was fo 
great, that whilft he was a legionary tribune 
in Macedonia, having heard talk of a famous 
ftoick, called Athenodorus, who had retired 
in the neighbourhood of Pergamus much ad¬ 
vanced in years, had conftantly rejefted the 
follicitaticns of feveral princes and kings, 
and could never be perfwaded to abandon his 
retreat, he determined to attach him to him- 
ft If at any price. He relied enough upon his 
virtue not to defpair of fucceeding in that 
wherein lo many others had mifearried. But 


(a) Hsc Cato arripuit : m3gna par5, fed ira vivendi. 
rictus difputandi caufa, ut Cic. pro Mur. n. 62. 


he 
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he did not however think it an affair to be A R. 687, 
treated by letters. He took the advantage Ant.C.65. 
of a furlow for two months, which was not 
irregular for making a journey to Pergamus, 
and having overcome the oppofition of Athe- 
nodorus, he brought him away, and returned 
with him to the camp, more proud and elate 
with his viftory, than Pompey and Lucullus 
were from having fubje&ed nations and king¬ 
doms. 

Cato cultivated eloquence, as a neceffary He applies 
means for defending the rights of juftice, and himfelf to 
for enforcing good 'counfels. He feems how- e ^°i utnci * 
ever to have concealed it; for he did not ex- 
ercife himfelf in it with other young perfons 
of his age, and no body ever heard him de¬ 
claim. Neither did he court occafions for 
producing ■ himfelf; fo that one of his friends 
laid to him one day. Ton are blamed for your 
filence . With all my heart , replied Cato, pro¬ 
vided they find nothing to blame in my condutt. 

I Jhall begin to [peak, when I am capable of 
doing fo, without defervtng to be condemned to 
filence . 

He however believed it incumbent upon 
him to defend, by a publick attion, a monu¬ 
ment of his name and family. It was the 
cuftom for the tribunes of the people to give 
their audiences in the Porcian Bafilica , or Great 
Hall, which had been erefted by Cato the 
cenfor: and as there was a column in it, that 
interfered with their feats, they undertook to 
take it down, or remove it. Young Cato 
oppofed it, and made a fpeech on the occafi- 
on, which gave an idea highly to the advan¬ 
tage both of his eloquence, and the elevation 
of his fentiments. His ftyle had nothing in 

T 2 it 
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AR t-S7-it that refembled the common tafte of his 

Ant-C.65 .age, no flowers, no ftudied ornaments: it was 

Ample and equal, full ot things, and grave 
even to ieverity. For the reft, the brevity of 
the turn he gave his thoughts, was however 
pieafing, and the gravity that formed the ba¬ 
fts ot his character, was tempered on this oc- 
cafion by the nature of the caufe he defended, 
and fupplied him with the means of concili¬ 
ating the favour of his hearers. They were 
charmed to fee a young man exprefs a warm 
and tender concern for the memory of the 
moft illuftrious of his anceftors. His voice 
was ftrong and capable of making him heard 
by fo great a people ; and at the lame time 
fuftained itfelf with fuch force, that no fatigue 
was too much for it. It frequently happened 
for Cato to fpeak a whole day together with¬ 
out being either exhaufted, or tired. He had 
the fucceis he defired in his affair againft 
the tribunes ; after which he refumed his 
ufual filence, and devoted himftlf again to his 
ftudies. 


He lakes 

pains 

in:ri*jt 

his 

j}ren*tb y 
a-i enure 

bis boJy. 


He not only cultivated his mind ; he la¬ 
boured al:o to ftrengthen and enure his body 
in an ulctul manner, capable of being re¬ 
duced to practice. Hence he accuftomed him- 

felf to bear heat and cold, to receive both the 
ftm-fnine and fnow upon his bare head, to 
walk on foot not only by way of exercile, but 
on journeys, and that in all feafons. His 
friends, who accompanied him, were on horle- 
back: and Cato on foot l’ometimes joined one 
and fometimes another, for the fake of con- 
verftng as they travelled. When he was lick, 

he knew no remedy, but patience and tempe¬ 
rance, 
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ranee. He (hut himielf up, and faw no body A. R 687. 
’nil he was wtli. Ar.r.c.65. 

At his table he fuffered no diftinftion be- He ac~ 
tween him and thole he admitted to be his cuft orris 
guefts. And during a great while he was very to 
fober at it, drinking only one glafs after repaft, < l^ l f *£ t0 
and then he retired. But he infcnfibly accustom¬ 
ed himfelf to drink a great deal, and to fit at 
table often ’till morning. His iriends excukd 
him with faying, (a) that being employed all 
the day in the affairs or the commonwealth with¬ 
out allowing himfelf any relaxation, he had on¬ 
ly the night for enjoying the pleafure of the 
convention of men of learning and philofo- 
phers. Accordingly one Memmius defiring in 
an aficmbly to reproach Cato with this praftice, 
and having faid that he pajfed whole nights in 
drinking , Cicero took upon himfelf his defence, 
and faid to that cenfurer: But however you 
cannot reproach him with pajfing whole days at 
dice. This is the heft, that could be faid for 
faving Cato’s honour. 

After all, this apology, though weak enough v \\ n . En. 
in itfclf, lofes all it’s force abfolutely, if it belli. 12. 
true, as Caefar laid to his charge, that he went 
fo far as to make himfelf drunk, I do not 
know, whether upon the credit of an enemy 
we may believe the circumftance I am going 
to relate. But Caefar wrote that Cato had 
been found drunk at the corner of a ftreet, 
by a troop of people, who were going early 
in the morning according to cuftom to the le¬ 
vy of fome great man ; and that when they 
knew who he was, by uncovering his face, they 

(a) Cato vino lnxabat animism, cuffs publicis fatigatum. 

Stn* de Tranq, Anirn. n. 3 . 


t 3 


b'.ufhed 
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A.R.687-blafhed for fhame. You (a) would have thought> 
AntX.6: a j c j e( j he s noi that t hey bad taken Cato tardy , 

but he them. Piiny juftly obferves, that by 
this reflexion Cseiar (b) praifes at the fame time 
that he blames his enemy. But it is not the 
]efs true, that the vice of drunkennefs, which 
is that of porters and the loweft of the mob, 
exceedingly difparaged the gravity of fuch a 
pc-rfonage as Cato. It is not only ablurd, but 
a thought deftru&ive of all morality, which 
(c) Seneca, his extravagant panegyriit and al- 
moft adorer, ventures to advance, that it is 
eafier to make drunkennefs a virtue, than Cato 
vicious. 

Hf 00* He was certainly a perfon Angular in his 

f^nure way, and one in whom all things whatfoever 
r - r. are faj- f rorn being imitable. For inftance, 

t ' t °'V. 0 , I reckon of the nature of absurdity, though 

o/bisa^i H a P 0lnc °f much ids moment, the plan he 

had laid down to himfelf of acting directly 
contrary to the tafte and fafhions of his age 
in indifferent things. Hence, becaufe he law 
that purple of a bright and livefy colour was 
the mode, he chofe it of a dark and deep dye. 
He often appeared in publick in the middle 
of the day only in a veft and flippers. Plu¬ 
tarch in vain obferves, that Cato affumed no 
glory to himfelf from thefe Angularities, but 
that he was defirous to accuftom himfelf not 
to be afhamed of any thing, that was not re¬ 
ally fhametul. The wife and judicious man, 
who is confcious, chat he is fufficiently Angular 


(a) Putares, non ab ilJis 
Catonem, fed illos a Caione 
deprehenfos. 

(b) I:a reprshendit ut 

lauze:. 


(c) Catoni ebrietas objec- 
ta eft. Facihus efiiciet, quif- 
quis objecerir, hoc crimen 
honeflum, quam tarpem Ca¬ 
te nem. Sen. ibid. 

by 
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by the praftice of the neceffary virtues, thinks A.R 687. 
it below him to differ from the publick tafte^ nt *C65, 
in trifles. Univerfal cuftoms, when innocent, 
are things to which he conforms implicitly. 

Cato’s greatnefs of foul and conftancy are His 
undoubtedly admirable. But he fometimes^^v 
united an haughtincfs and contempt for others con ft anc y- 
with them, which Seneca would fain make 
a matter of praife, but which none will come 
into, that know how to diftinguifh- between 
pride and virtue. 44 Cato, fays (a) Seneca, 

“ having received a blow in the face, was 
44 neither angry, nor took revenge : he did 
44 not even pardon the affront, but denied that 
44 he had received it.” And his thought, ac¬ 
cording to his interpreter, was, that virtue 
raifed him fo high, injury, could not reach 
him. 44 He fhewed more greatnefs of mind, 

44 in Seneca’s opinion, in not acknowledg- 
“ ing, that he had been offended, than if 
14 he had pardoned the offence. (b) It 

“ was, added he elfewhere, the moft infulting 
44 kind of revenge, to think the injurer not 
44 worth his anger. Many make a wound, 

“ flight in itfelf, deeper by defiring to re- 

44 venge it. He is truly great, who like the 

“ lion, hears without deigning to regard the 

44 idle yelping of little curs.” So lofty a 
conftancy of mind, and at the fame time fo 

(a) Cato quumillios per- vifum dignum ex quo pete- 
cufium e.let, non excanduit, retur ultio. Multi leves in- 
non vindicavit injuriam, ne jurias altius fibi demifere, 
remifit quidem, fed fa&am dum vindicant. Ille mag- 
negavit. Majore animo non rus & nobilis eft, qui, more 
agnovit, quam agnoviffet. magnse fers, htratus minu- 
Sen, de Con ft ant Sap. n 14. torum canum fccurusexaudit. 

(b) Ultionis contumelio- Id. de Ira. L. II. n. 32. 
fiflimum genus eft, non efte 

T 4 conformable 
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A.R. 63-.conformable to the ftoick fchool, is a manifeft 
Ant.C.65. p roo f, that human philofophy, or the dim light 

of nature, only corrects one vice by another. 

<Th entire Thefe fpots in the life of Cato are no rea- 
pruJenrerf f on for not confibering him as one of the 

moft virtuous pagans, that ever lived. Ac- 
r;>/ ZZWr * cordingly, for inftance, it is no vulgar praife, 

that in a corrupt city, and under a licentious 
religion, he paffed his youth with perfedt pru¬ 
dence, and knew no love, but the legitimate 
paffion for his wife. He firft courted Lepida, 
who had been promifed to Metcllus Scipio: 
but the marriage did not take place ; becaufe 
when Cato’s was upon the point of being 
concluded, Scipio interfered, and the prefe¬ 
rence was given to him. This affront extreme¬ 
ly exafperated our philofopher. He was for 
going to law with Scipio: and his friends 
having fhewn him the ridicule of iuch a de- 
fign, he could not refrain however from re¬ 
venging himfclf in Iambicks, in which he imi¬ 
tated the fharpnefs of Archilochus, but not 
his licentioufnefs and oblcenities. When this 


flame fubfided, he married Atilia, the daughter 
of Serranus. but not fo fortunate as Laelius, 
the friend of the fecond Scipio Africanus, it 
was not in his power to make this firft, her 
only, engagement •, and his wife being found 
to have lefs prudence than himfelf, he was 
obliged to repudiate her after having had two 
children by her. 

HehsJ He was married at the time he went into 
jz^vedas Macedonia in quality of legionary tribune* 
a voiun- I have laid, that he had ferved before a 


teer m tee volunteer under the conful Gellius in the war 


7 pertarj°. Spartacus, and from thenceforth had made 

himfelf the objeft of admiration and envy. 
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Luxury and bad difcipline prevailed in the Ro¬ 
man army. Cato drew all eyes upon him by 
his fimplicity and modefty, united with all the 
courage mceflary on dangerous occafions, and 
frequent proofs of a fuperior genius. His re- 
fufal ot the military rewards offered him by 
Gellius, and which he denied that he had de- 
fcrved, fcemed very extraordinary •, fo that even 
thole who admired him, found that an example 
did not fuit them, which feemed noble and 
great indeed, but above imitation. 

When he fet out for Macedonia, he carried Hcfcrvn 
fifteen flaves, two freedmen, and four friends, as a H 1 ' 0 ' 

nary tri¬ 
bune in 
Macedo¬ 
nia. His 

Being arrived at the army, tc and (a) charged admirable 

conduit in 
that office . 


along with him. Throughout the whole jour¬ 
ney, as often as he travelled by land, he went 
on foot, whilft his triends were on horfeback. 


{a) TAyy.AT^ atf- 

yy,v e/.Trud'&yJteU uVo 
‘■{'tiny* -f y.tv iJ'ta.c 
7 A (J.llc (J.U}lv U- 

y:v ;:•> 5/70 

't 'i.'Ttd'e.'ir avicv 3 to 1 


VCtl TKf tfo VOz/iC-'J CUOlrf? 

tsv z'.CjV d$ii k iv 7 


cv 


u by his general Rubrius with the command 
“ of a legion, he thought it his duty, as an 

a • Aii-3- r * tk 70 79 hiirov av m 

7 k, OT Vp/Jl't xj 

yen: r, ^ 'J Tio£'J.}.?.v 7 cL 7 /- 

\ w 1 ' % *3 

//» Xj 'zrcfpci > 

7tt77f^, 6XS(/b:{ 

x} roAny ftiy x) J'/xIrav ^ 
<b ostiav JCsii//tfAAcf it 

7oV i CtpK'STtV GUO/uUiP&. ii- 
* » » ' 

Se: 3 ^ QZ:v!i[j.cLii $ hoy a 
( OTTlfAlfaV Tzf ctv- 

ToKfHlTOfCLf y_ } 

craycftuouti xc cf.'x 

7y7i>i' cr«et T cL'JtcV 

tVVCtsLV if>ydL7'jLUiV& i 70U 
kvS'ey'JiV' apsTit< ylcCAilS/- 
xx. ky fivd ]a 1 At 

(A) JV cLK^cf.t; 7tl 7 vdfj.j'l- 

VjVUAf K) T/jtXH$* Cl 
3 aPit/ 7? ZiXiiv irrAivuv]if 
7 H{ ■? 

<*U 7 wP, K £fitV//^KSf 7 
: j r tfl'tTili', xJ'i Uirxtfti* 

“ officer 




y vr 0 *. ^9 

-*£c 5 ictt*e t 
t.oyll J <1» T? 1 * i-3'0't' X- cf'i/ ct(7 

X<yl', eTOW^riK 7/!/.»»< 

* - ^ 

xoA-.'.o’S&f, %aA‘T0»' »;j' ti- 
7?(l' TOTS fo;' sip SS'flUf f/.-tA- 

Aoi’ 11 '<acA5/>:/xy», if ^foSi/- 

p.Olkp'-it ij J'tKCLtW spiff KCL- 

piOKivatn 7«f tfir>!- 
apetii'ovjo f'Xifoi (Av 
701 c nroXi(Alois, iai^oi 3 
7oT< ffvufxttKOii, 0.10) (;:i 3 
73 4 </ 7 x;U’, A 9 v 1 [J.Ol 

5 7x< 6'TrtM'Xf. 

Oo 3 iTx/rct KaTUiV \- 7 TxS 
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A. R* 687. 44 officer inverted with a fuperior command, 
AolC 65. u n ot only to Ihew himfclf perfonaliy virtu- 

“ ous, but that the queftion was to make thofe 
“ under him fuch men as himfelf. To effect 
44 this, he did not fupprefs the terror of com- 
44 mand, but united rcafon and mildnefs with 
44 it i always proceeding by the method of 
44 pcriwafion, and informing, both the fub- 
44 alcern officers and foldiers, with the motives 
44 for every thing he gave them in orders j 
44 to which he added pumffiments and rewards, 
44 according to their different behaviour. This 
44 plan fuccetded wonderfully : and it would 
44 be hard to fay, whether he made his fol- 
44 diers more honeft men and lovers of peace, 
44 or better warriors; more ardent for action, 
“ or more docile out of refpeci: to the laws 
44 of juftice. They were formidable to the 
44 enemy, mild and amicable to the alius; 
44 timorous in refpect to ill, but paffionate 
44 to txcefs for deferving praife.” What a 
model is this for young commanders, and how 
happens it, that l'uch examples are fo extraor¬ 
dinary ! 

44 Cato, without having acted from any 
44 view of private intereft, had however 

44 all the advantages his good condudt de- 
44 ferved. Nothing could be added to the 
44 fmtinvnts of efteem, gratitude, refpedt, and 
44 affedtion, which his foldiers had for him. 
44 They law him do voluntarily all that he 
44 commanded others ^ appear more like the 
44 private foldiers than the officers in his ha- 
44 bit, equipage, and manner of performing 
44 marches *, and by the dignity of his man- 
44 ners, the elevation of his fentiments, and 
46 the fuperiority of his views, fet himfelf 

41 above 

* 
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c above all that bore the titles of generals R. 687. 

and proconfuis. Cato by all this had no Ant ^ 5 * 
6 other defign than to inculcate in them the 
c love of virtue, and without intending or 
‘ thinking of it, he inlpired them with love 
c for himfelf, For the fincere love of virtue 
c does not enter the foul, without affcttion 
c and refpefl: for thole from whom it is learnt. 

5 Thofe who content themfelves with prai- 
c fing the worthy without loving them, pay 

6 homage to their glory, but are neither ad- 
c mirers nor imitators of their virtue.” It 
was during the time, that Cato was legionary 
tribune in Macedonia, that his brother Caepio 
died. 

When the term of his lervice expired, he 
was attended at his departure, not in the midft 
of vows and ejaculations, as happened to ma¬ 
ny, but with expreffions of grief and refpedl, 
which may be confidered as fingular. All the 
world were in tears; they embraced him with¬ 
out being able to let him go, they kiffed his 
hands : the foldiers and people ipread their 
cloaths upon the ways through which he w r as 
to pais. Can there be a more affe&ing joy, 

than to fee onesfelf in this manner the obje£t 
of univeri'al love and e(teem?'If we compare 
with this greatnefs, founded entirely upon me¬ 
rit and virtue, the empty fplendor that cofts 
fo much to acquire by magnificent equipages, 
and a luxurious table, what a difference do we 
perceive ! 

Cato, before he returned to Rome, refolved Cato 
to make the tour of Afia, to vifit that 
country, make himfelf acquainted with the ^ 
manners of the inhabitants, and learn with 
his own eyes the ftrength of it’s Rates and andmiU- 

provinces. 
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A R.687. provinces. He had alfo another motive. King 

Aat.C.65. Dcjotarus earneftly defired him to come to his 

court: and as that prince was an ancient friend 
of his family, he would not refufe him that 
fatisfa&ion. His manner of travelling was as 
follows. Far from imitating the pomp of 
other fcnators, who exafted magnificent recep¬ 
tions, and almoft laid all the cities through 
which they palled under contribution, he in- 
duftrioufiy avoided putting any one to expence. 
He made his cook and baker fet out early in 
the morning, that they might be at the place 
where he was to lie in good time. They en¬ 
tered the cities modeftly and without noife; 
and if Cato had no acquaintance in them, they 
went contentedly to the inns, and got their 
mailer’s fupper ready. If there were no inns, 
they applied to the magiftrate of the place, 
alked lodgings of him, and withouc objecting, 
took fuch as were afligned them. They were 
often treated with no manner of regard, becaufe 
they neither murmured, nor ufed menaces 
fo that Cato found nothing ready when he ar¬ 
rived. His own appearance did not attradl 
much rcfpect *, he fat filent on his baggage, and 
was taken for an obfeure man, and one of little 
confequence. Sometimes however he affumed 
a tone fuitable to his rank, and fending for the 
magi Urates, faid to them : You wretches , mend 
this rudenefs and indifference for the duties of hof- 
pitahty. Every one who corner to your city, will 
not be a Cato. They only want a pretence for 
tijing violence on account of being neglected . Pre¬ 
vent the effeft of their malignity by your civilities 
and ref peel. The reader may remember his ad¬ 
venture before the gates of Antioch. 


But 
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But Pompey’s example, was a good correc- A.R.687. 
tion tor thofe, who treated Cato with negleft. Ant C.65. 
and did not pay him the regard that was due to 
him. For that general, when he was (a) at 
Ephefus, feeing Cato coming to make his com- tion , that 
piiments to him, feemed to forget the fuperio- teaches tU 
rity, which his dignities, victories, and the^*'"^ 
command of the fineft army then in the Roman 
empire, gave him. He rofe up, ran to meet him. 
him, gave him the higheft praifcs in his pre¬ 
fence, and ftill more when he withdrew : fo that 
every body began to turn their eyes upon Cato, 
and to admire the very things, that had drawn 
contempt upon him, his fimplicity, modefty, 
and that greatnefs of foul, which made him 
fuperior to all external pomp. What amazed 
them in particular, was to obferve more re- 
fpeft than friendfhip in Pompey’s behaviour: 
it was evident, that he admired him whilft pre- 
fent, and dcfirtd his abfence. For inftead of keep¬ 
ing him with him, as he had done all the other 
young Romans, who came to pay their refpedts 
to him, and making him ftay fome time in his 
houfe, he did not make that propofal to Cato; 
as if fuch a gueft would have laid him under 
too much reftraint, and that in his prefence he 
fhould not have thought himfelf lupreme and 
independent magiftrate. Cato was alfo almoft 
the only one of thofe, who went to Rome, to 
whom Pompey recommended his wife and 
children, whofe relation indeed he was. From 



(a) This faft cannot agree the time of the war with the 
with the time Pompey went pirates, or in the interval 
to Ephefus, after having re - between the eonchfton of that 
ejlablifbedpeace throughout the war , and Pompey's departure 
EajL Pompey and Cato could to march againji Mithridates, 
only have met at Epic Jus, at 


thence- 
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■ thenceforth, every body vyed in paying their 
•court to Cato \ cities as well as particulars emu¬ 
lated each other in exprefling their regard ; 
every body was for lodging him in their houfes; 
every body invited him to entertainments. But 
neither thefe honours, nor the voluptuoufnefs of 
Afia corrupted him * and he carried back to 
Rome all the aufterity of his virtue. 

I have faid, that king Dejotarus had defired 
the honour of a vifit from him. That (a) 
prince’s defign was to contraft a drifter union 
with him, and fecure his family and children a 
powerful proteftor. Cato complied with his 
requeft, and went to fee him. But Dejotarus 
being defirous to make him prefents, and hav¬ 
ing ufed too warm inftances to induce him to 
accept them, the fevere Roman took fo much 
offence, that having arrived in the evening, he 
only paffed the night with his hoft, and went 
away the next day at three in the afternoon. 
Dejotarus was not diigufted, and Cato on ar¬ 
riving at Peffinus, found new prefents, and a 
letter from that prince, who conjured him, 
either to accept them himfelf, or at leaft to per¬ 
mit his friends to divide them among them. 
Tour friends , faid he to him in his letter ; de - 
ferve to be fenfible of the honour they have of 
being attached to you \ and your fortune does not 
fujfce to reward them according to their merit. 
The friends of Cato futfered themfelves to be 
tempted : but for himfelf he continued inflexi¬ 
ble, and fent back the prefents, faying, peo¬ 
ple never wanted pretences for accepting gifts, 


fa) Plutarch fay St that 
Dejotarus nvas ihen o!d y 
nvbuh can be only in com? a- 
rijor. ix::h Cato. For as that 


prince lived twenty five sears 
longer, he could not be of a 
very greet age at this time . 
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that gratified their avidity ; and that he would A. R. 687* 
ffiare with his friends, either what he already Ant.C.65. 
poffeffed, or fhould acquire by juft and honou¬ 
rable methods. 

After having vifited all Afia and Syria, Cato Hefre - 

returned to Rome, and at firft divided his time pares to 

between his private ftudies with AthenodorusA^/° r 
the ftoick, and the affairs of his friends in the^'J*^ 
forum, ’till he thought proper to ftand for the /or ' 
quasftorffiip. We have feen what example Ca¬ 
to, when legionary tribune, has fee young offi¬ 
cers : we are now going to fee him the model 
for young magiftrates. Before he fet up as a 
candidate for the quaeftorfhip, he exaftly ftu- 
died the duties and rights of the office to which 
he afpired. He read the laws relating to it. 

He confulted fuch as had knowledge and expe¬ 
rience of that kind. In a word, he made him- 
felf perfe&ly mafter of all which regarded that 
dignity. Accordingly as foon as he entered into 
it, he made a great change amongft the fubal- 
terns employed in the quaeftor’s office, and par- • 
ticularly amongft the regifters. 

Thefe officers, whofe places were for life, When 
and through whofe hands inceflantly paffed th t 9 Ufe ft or ' je 
publick accounts, and all affairs,-being to 
under young magiftrates, who ufually, through^, t i. e 
their ignorance and inexperience, had ftill oc- 
cafion for tutors, took upon them an air of tot'mr 
importance ^ and inftead ot being fubmifiive^ 1 * 
to the orders of the quaeftors, they pretended 
to govern them, and to be themfclves in fome 
meafure the magiftrates. Cato, who did not 
bring with him into that employment only the 
name and title, but the capacity and informa¬ 
tion, taught thofe faucy regifters their duty, 
and reduced them to the functions of fimple 

officers, 
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A.R. 6 officers, who were to execute the orders of 
AatX.65. their fuperiors. They pretended to refift ; and 

making their court to the other quseftors, they 
all combined agairift Cato alone. But as for 
him, difcovering the knavery of fome, and 
convincing others of their ignorance, he obliged 
them all to give way. He even made one or 
two examples of thofe who had been guilty of 
malverfations: and his conftancy, an inftance 
of which we have given in refpedl to Catu- 
lus, (hewed, that there was no quarter to be 
expe&ed from him. Thus Cato reinftated or¬ 
der, and himfelf and his colleagues in full pof- 
feffion of all the rights, that appertained to their 
charge. After this reform, he rendered the 
quseftor’s bench more auguft than the fenate 
itfelf; and it was commonly faid, that Cato 
had raifed the office of quaeftor to equal dig¬ 
nity with the confulfhip. 

The quaeftors had the keeping of the trea- 
fury, and the management of the public re- 

Cato difeovered, that there were old 
debts outftanding, as well from the common- 

l i r t - 11 • 1 r • t 

j ?iB as h wealth to particulars, as from particulars to 

the commonwealth. He put an end to that 
diforder j and would neither admit, that the 
(fate fnould do, or fuffer, injuftice : he ex- 


He Jbnvs 
himfelf 

juft in pay- venues. 

ments , 
dram .- 
fact as 
frauds, 
end ajft- 
duo us in 
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a '- lc * a f r \ adted with feverity from thofe who were in¬ 
debted, and fpeedily and willingly difeharged 
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what was due: fo that the whole people were 
(truck with amazement and refpedt for a ma- 
giftrate, who reformed fraud, and did not know 
what it was to commit it *, who obliged thofe 
to reftore, that flattered themfelvcs they (hould 
retain, and reftored to thole, who had loft all 
hope of receiving. 

It 
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It was by the decrees of the confuls and fe- AR.687. 
nate, that the qu^ftors difburfed money. Ma- Anl ' C,6 S- 
ny cheats had frequently crept in upon thefe oc- 
cafions, to which his predeceffors, induced by 
follicitations and intrigues, had Ihut their eyes, 

Cato would fyffer nothing of this kind : and 
he carried his fcruples fo far, that one day, 
when a decree was prefcnted to him, in refpeft 
to which there was fome doubt, though feveral 
witneffes atteded the validity of it, he would 
not fuller it to be entered upon his regifter, ’till 
the confuls themfelves came to acknowledge 
and certify it upon oath. 

One thing that extremely pleafed the people, 
was his making the infamous aflaflins difgorge 
their gains, to whom Sylla had given coniide- 
rable rewards out of the treafury for the mur- 
ther of the profcribed. All the world detefted 
them. Only Cato dared to attack them ; and 
he took from them the cruel rewards they had 
received, reproaching them at the fame time 
with all the horror and enormous blacknefs of 
their crimes. 

He alfo acquired great applaufes by his in¬ 
defatigable affiduity, and drift exaftnefs in re- 
fpeft to every thing that concerned the functions 
of his office. None of his colleagues ever came 
before him to the office, nor left it after 
him. He never failed to be prefent at every 
affembly both of the fenate and people *, in 
order to awe thofe, who by an ill-judged fa¬ 
cility bellowed the publick money in largeffes, 
and who frequently granted through favour 
either gratifications, or releafes of fums due to 
the date. By a conduft fo well fudained, 

Cato, on one fide removing fycophants, and 
fuch as made a trade of oppreffing the citizens 

Vol. XL U by 
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A.R. 6 S-. by penalties and quirks of law for the advan- 
^ n: *C-6S'tage ot the revenue; and on the other, filling 

the commonwealth’s coffers with money, de- 
monftrated, that the ftate might be rich with¬ 
out doing iniuftice to particulars. 

In the beginning his aufterity and ftiffnefs dif- 
pleafed his colleagues, but afterwards they were 
charmed with having his name to oppofe to all 
the unjuft follicitations, againft which they 
would have found it difficult to defend them- 
felves. Cato ferved them as an excufe, and ve¬ 
ry willingly took upon himfelf all the offence of 
refufals. 

Pen aria- The laft day of his office, after having 
Tf /»- been recondudled home by almoft all the citi- 
r.cme :f zens ^ ^ was i n f ormec j t hat his colleague Mar- 

. cellus, who had remained at the quseftor’s 
office, was in a manner befieged there by a 
great number of powerful perfons, who were 
for obtaining, or rather extorting, an unjuft and 
unreafonabie gratification from him. Marcel- 
lus had been Cato’s friend from- his infancy, 
and a good-natured man, but weak, and little 
capable of refilling intreaties and importunities. 

Cato returned to the office, and finding the 

affair over, and the inftrument already drawn 
up and figned, he demanded that paper, and 
cancelled it in the prefence of Marcellus, with¬ 
out the latter’s faying one word. He after¬ 
wards carried him away, and went with him 

4 * 

quite to his houfe : and Marcellus was fo fen- 
fible, Cato was in the right, that he never 
made him any complaint or reproach on that 

head, and continued as much his friend as 
ever. 

When he quitted his office of quseftor, he 
did not therefore become indifferent to what 

concerned 
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concerned the adminiftration of the revenue. A.R. 6S7. 
He made flaves keep him a journal of all the Anc,c,6 5 - 
affairs tranfafted in it. And for himfelf he laid 
out five * talents in regifters, that contained the * About 
whole adminiftration of the finances from Sylla ” 5 ° 
down to his quae (forth ip, and he turned them P oan ^ 
tiver continually, in order to make himfelf per¬ 
fectly matter of them. 

His fidelity in performing the duties of a His pane- 
fenator, is fomething admirable. He was the 
firft in the fenate, and the laft that left it. And 
as he frequently patted a confiderable fpace of ’/^J’^ 
time before the houfe was aifembled, he 
brought a book, and read ’till it began to de¬ 
liberate. He never quitted the city during the 
days the fenate was to be held. Pompey find¬ 
ing him afterwards always in his way, laid 
fnares for him, and engaged him in different 
affairs, which fometimes obliged him to be ub- 
fent. Cato foon perceived the defign, and re- 
folved to prefer his affiduity in the fenate to 
every other occupation (a). For as it was 
neither the love of glory, the lucre of intereft, 
nor a kind of chance, as was the cafe with 
many others, that had engaged him to mix in 
the publick affairs, but he applied himfelf to 
them out of principle ; and bccaule he was 
convinced, that a citizen owes himlclf to his 
country, he believed it his indifpenfible obli¬ 
gation to labour for the good of the ftate, with 
as much care and exaftnefs as a bee does for the 
hive. Not contented with the objefts and af- 
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fairs, which he had before his eyes, he made 
his attention and vigilance extend to the pro¬ 
vinces. He caufed accounts to be fent him of 
all that palled in them : decrees, judgments, 
important events, and fuch as might have con- 
fequences, all was tranfmitted to him by his 
friends and acquaintance in the different parts of 
the Empire. 

A conduct \b excellent in all it’s parts, gained 
him an aftonifhing reputation. His name was 
aimoit quoted like that of virtue itfelf. An 
advocate pleading one day faid, tc that a fingte 
44 wirnefs would not fuffice to fupport a caufe, 
44 though it were Cato himfelf.” And in the 
fenate a vicious and debauched perfon having 
thought fit to fpeak in praife of fimplicity and 
temperance, home body interrupted him in thefe 
terms: JJ 'ko can bear to hear you \ you , who are 
as rich as Crajfus , live like Lucullus , and talk 
like Cato. 

The ieverity, with which Cato had made the 
murtherers of the proferibed refund the fums 
they had received from the treafury, made way 
for Caefar to caufe them to be condemned as 
guilty of murther. This perhaps is the only oc- 
cafion of a publick nature, wherein Cato and 
Crefar agreed in opinion. Thefe condemnations 
paired in the year, when L. Caefar and Figulus 
were confuls. 

That of the confulfhip of Torquatus and 
Cotta is remarkable for the birth of the poet 
Horace, 

L. Jl’LIfS C/ESAR. 

♦ * 

L. Marcius Figulus. 
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oa the expiration of his edilefliip, A R.638. 
accepted, when he was become a private perl'on, - Ant 
a commiflion tor trying murtherers. He was in , ,, , 

* w •K’OfC 

confequence what the Romans called Index qu<e- as ^ u n ', 0 f. 
ftionis , that is, commiflioner delegated to pre- murther , 
fide in the place of a praetor in trying caufes, bad 
which fell within the jurifdiftion of a certain 
province. He probably contrived to get this ^ 7 / * 
employment, in order to have occafion to in- xxxvii. 
elude thofe in the cale and punifhment of mur- Suet. Of. 
therers, who had killed the proferibed, though V 1 : 
they were excepted by name in Syila’s laws. T-! c ' m 
He found them already condemned in fomecand. 
manner by Cato : and when they were brought Sc ibi Af- 
to his tribunal, he gave the people the fatif- con * 
faftion of feeing thofe barbarous wretches pu¬ 
nched for the crimes they had before been re¬ 
warded for perpetrating. The cataftrophe of 
thefe mifereants was matter of publick rejoicing. 

Their condemnation was confidered as entirely 
obliterating the footfteps of tyranny, and as a 
revenge taken of Sylla in the perfons of the mi- 
nifters of his cruelty. 

Amongft thofe who were condemned, was a Catilinais 
centurion, called I,. Lufcius, who had in- acquitted. 
riched himfclf in fuch a manner by Sylla’s vic¬ 
tory, that his fortune amounted to ten * mil- * Mont 
lions of fefterces. Bellicnius, Catilina’s uncle, ^o 00 ^ 
who had killed Lucretius (a) Ofella, was alfo 
condemned. But Catilina, who was more cri¬ 
minal than any one, was accufed and acquitted. 

Hiftory does not tell us the reafon of this in¬ 
equality of the judges in caufes fo finguiar. 

We may conjecture, that Coe far was too much 


(a' I follow Afconius here. Ofella was killed by a cet. - 
Plutarch Jap, that Lucret ius turion . 
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Catilina’s friend, to be willing to deftroy him. 
In effect of this fentence, Catiiina, a man guil¬ 
ty of all crimes, who was actually forming an 
horrid confpiracy, had been three times tried 
on the heavieft charges, and as often acquitted, 
without ceafing to be confidered as criminal, 
found himfelf m a condition to fet up as a 
candidate for the confulfhip. 

Cicero, who had prepared the year before to 
•frand during this for the fame office, when he 
law Catiiina acculed of extortion, had faid. 


cc that he fhould certainly have him for a com-* 
u petitor, if people fhould judge, that it was 
<c not light at noon-day. 5 * fie was tried and 
acquitted: and afterwards feeing himfelf again 
acculed, whether on the occafion of debauchery 
with the veftal Fabia, or of the murther. of 
the profcribed, he applied to Cicero himfelf to 
be his defender. It is not certainly known 
whether Cicero pleaded fo bad a caufe ; but it 
is certain, that he was not averfe to undertak- 


Afcon in ing it, and gave this for his reafon : Either I 
Tog. Can. foall cccafion his being acquitted , and in that cafe 
Cic. :d p ja n i a - ce rea f cn t 0 rc ly u p Gn m0 re concurrence be - 

~ A " 1 izocen him and me in ft an ding for the confulfhip : 

cr he will be condemned , and that will be my 
confolaiion. 

U, Zand* Cicero and Catiiina were the mo ft confpi- 
/--T- cuous of the candidates ; the firft by his merit, 
c'-'df? and the other by his birth, fuftained by an in- 
ff' triguing and audacious fpirit. They had five 

competitors, Galba a Patrician and an honeft 
man, but one of no great talents *, C. Antonius, 
the Ion of the orator M. Antonius; L. Caftius, 
who confpired the following year with Catiiina ; 
and two others, whole names are not very fa¬ 
mous in hiftory. It foon appeared, that the 

election 
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ele&ion would lie between Cicero, Catilina, and A. R. 638 . 
Antonius: and the two latter, fupported by Ant.C.64. 
Craffus and Caefar, joined together, and united 
their factions, in order to exclude a formidable 
competitor, and to Ccurc, the conlulfliip to 
themfelves. They carried on their corrupt can- 
vafTing with fo much inloknce and impudence, 
that all the people of worth in the city were 
incenfed at it. The fenate were defirous of a • 
new law againft canvaffing, and to augment 
the feverity of the punifhments indicted by 
former inflitutions. But a tribune, called CJh 
Mucius, oppofed it. In the midftof the whole 
fenate’s indignation, occafioned by this oppo- 
fition, Cicero role up, and made a mod viru¬ 
lent inventive againft Antonius. That difcourfe 
is not come down to us entire : we have only 
feme fragments of it, which have been preferved 
by Afconius Pedianus. 

In the mean time Catilina laboured in ferret Catilina 
to promote the fcbeinc of his confpiracy. The fppfos 
occafion feemed entirely favourable to him. i0 
Pompey was in the Eaft with the principal 
forces of the empire. There was no confide- of his 
rable army on foot in Italy. It therefore he cMpiracy. 
could make himfelf conful with Antonius, as 
he was in hopes, he allured himfelf of being 
abfolute matter of the commonwealth. For 
Antonius, without being defperately wicked, 
was one of thofe men, who through weaknds 
are capable of being led into the greateft crimes. 

Indifferent of himfelf to vice or virtue, and 
formed to be governed by others, his good or 
bad conduct depended on thofe, who had the 
addrefs to fecure him. Accordingly Catilina 
allured himfelf with reafon, that in iuch a col- . 

U 4 league 
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A R 6:8. league he fhould find a fupple inftrument to all 
Ant.C.t'4. defigns. 

The general difpofition of the affairs of 
Rome and Italy gave him no lefs hopes. 
The univerfal corruption of manners, which I 
have repeated after Sal luff, had occafioned a 
prodigious number of debts. The principal ci¬ 
tizens were iwallowed up by their frantick ex¬ 
travagances ; building magnificent theatres, feafts 
given the people, largcffes to purchafe votes: 
and all the money of the commonwealth was 
transferred into ignoble hands, that 'vere not 
capable of a generous zeal for the Service of 
the ftste. Sylla’s foldiers, who had Javilhed 
with prodigality what they had acquired by 
violence, defired a new civil war. Another 

Mcr kind men * n a direfll y different cafe, I mean 

thofe, who had been ruined by Sylla’s vidory, 
no Ids defired a change that might eftablilh 
their fortunes. The concurrence of fo many 
circumflances feemed to invite Catilina to fet 
the fprings at work, which he had long been 

preparing. 

For during a great length of time he had 
en.-aiJ induftrioufly drawn about him all the villai- 
o' nous part of the city, and we have feen how 
o.v.g re2t t heir numbers were. All thofe, who 

jn the moft fhameful diforders had entirely 
k fquandered their fortunes; all, who had con- 

traded confiderable debts to ranfom them- 
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felves from the feverity of the judges •, par¬ 
ricides, facrilegious perfons, thofe who had 
either been condemned for crimes, or deferved 
to be fo ; thofe who fubfifted only by mur- 
thers and perjury •, and laftly, all fuch as de¬ 
bauchery, poverty, or remorfe, inceffantly di- 
ffreffed, and rendered enemies to tranquillity ; 

thefe 
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thefe and fuch as thefe formed the party and A.R. 688 * 
train of Catilina *, who had fpared no appli- Ant.C.64. 
cation to make them his friends and confi¬ 
dents. 

If it even happened, that he contratted a His arts 
friendfhip with a perfon, whofe manners were/ or cor ' 
exempt from crimes, by the daily commerce rl ^ g 
with fo many abandoned villains, and the'*’™ 
force of fedition, he became by degrees like 
the reft (a). Catilina was particularly indu- 
ftrious in cultivating familiarities with young 
perfons, whofe fimplicity and inexperience, 
fufceptible of every kind of impreffions, were 
eafily enfnared by his arts. For according to 
his knowledge of their feveral taftes and in¬ 
clinations, fome he afiifted in their criminal 
pleafures •, for others he purchafed dogs and 
horfes: in a word, lhame, honour, money, he 
fpared nothing, that might render them do¬ 
cile to his purpofes, and faithful to his inte- 
refts. 

After having thus drawn them in, he form¬ 
ed them for the moft atrocious crimes. He 
employed them to ferve his friends as falfe 
witneffes, or to forge falfe wills and writings. 

He taught them to look upon honour, laws, 
reputation, and fortune, as nothing, and to be 
checked by no fear of danger. At length, 
proceeding gradually, when he had inured 
and confirmed them in ill, he compleated that 
fatal education, by accuftoming them to the 
fliedding of blood ; and if there happened to 
be no body at that inftant, of whom he 
defired to rid himfelf, he made them kill 

(a) Maxume adolefcenti- tate fluxi, dolis baud diffr- 
um familiaritates appettbat. culter capiebantur. 

Lor u in an inn molies, & a> 
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A. R 683 . whom he thought fit indifcriminately, without 
Ac:.C.6j. examining whether he had reafon to hate them 

or not, meerly for the fake of murthering, and 
that their hands and their audacity might not 
flacken for want of practice. 

I have entered into this detail, which gives 
horror, becaufe I know no example better 
adapted to teach youth, how cautious they 
ought to be of bad company, and in what 
manner the lure of pleafure, which feems fo 
grateful, foon leads on thofe, who abandon 
themfclves to it, into the moft dreadful ex- 

CefTcS. 

By thefe arts Catilina had corrupted the 
greater part of the youth of Rome, and efpe- 
cialiy thofe of illuftrious birth. A)moft all of 
them favoured his enterprizes: and through a 
deplorable infatuation, whilft it was eafy for 
them, in effeft of the publick tranquillity, to 
live with magnificence and voluptuoufnefs, they 
preferred the uncertain to the certain, and war 
to peace. 

Strength From all that has juft been related, it refults, 
cfCauli - that Catilina’s party'was formidable. He bad 
koj party, engaged in it fenators, Roman knights, and 

many of the moft illuftrious inhabitants of the 
colonies and municipal cities of Italy. Be- 
fides this great number of declared adherents, 
he had fecret partifans, whofe motive was not 
fo much the bad condition of their affairs, and 
indigence, as the defire of rule. . Thefe are 
Salluft’s terms, which may very well imply 
C re far in particular amongft others. The fame 
author obferves, that Craffus was privy to the 
plot ♦, that his jealoufy and fear of Pompey, 
made him defire to have any powerful adverfary 
whatfoever tooppofe to him > and that he flat- 
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tered himfelf, if the confpiracy fucceeded, itA.R. 681 
would not be difficult to poffefs himfelf of the Ant.C.64. 
firft rank in that party. 

Catilina alfo allured himfelf of the forces of 
Hetruria, which having been horridly ufed by 
Sy 11 a, waited only an occafion for revolting. 

He alfo held intelligence with Cn. Pifo in Spain, 
and with one Sittius, who having been prole - 
cuted for fome crime at Rome, had fled to 
Africa, and had there affiembled a confiderable 
body of troops. Pifo failed him, having been 
killed in his province, as I have laid above. 

As to Sittius, the didance of places, and the 
fudden ruin of Catilina, undoubtedly prevent¬ 
ed him from declaring himfelf. 

All thefe fupports exalted Catilina’s courage ; 
and infpired him with the defire of hafteningW^^ 
the execution of his defigns. Sallufb adds a ^ eac!s 
final motive ; the trouble of a confidence, con- 
tinually agitated by the remembrance of his 
crimes. That (a) abominable wretch, the 
enemy of gods and men, fays the hi dorian, 
found no tranquillity either in aftion or red, 
waking, or deeping : fo perpetually was he 
haunted by remorfe. The perturbation of his 
foul, appeared in his afpeft, and all his be¬ 
haviour. A pale face, eyes wild and hagard, 
his gait fometimes hady, and fometimes flow 
and heavy, all expreffed inward difcompofure 
and fury. Refolving therefore to put his fcheme 
in execution, he affiembled at his houfe about 
the beginning of June the heads of his party, 

(a) Animas impurus, diis Jgitur colos ei exfangffi', 
hominibufque infeilus, ne- feed! oculi, citus moao modo 
que vigiliis. Deque quietibus tardus inceiTus : prorfus in 
leaari poterat: itaconfcientia facie vultuque vecordia in- 
mentein cxciiam vexabat. crat. 


that 
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A.R. 689 . that is, thofe who were at the fame time both 
Ant. C.64 t ' ne mo ft miferabie and the mod audacious. Sal- 

Juft names eleven ot them, who either were, or 
had been, fenators, and of whom the moft no¬ 
ted were Lentulus Sura, conful in the year 681, 
and who having afterwards been expelled the 
fenate by the cenfors, was then a candidate for 
the prsetorfhip in order to re-enter it •, P. Au- 
tronius, chief with Catilina of the confpiracy of 
the preceding year; two Syllas brothers, one 
of whom was the affociate of Autronius’s for¬ 
tune, but cleared by Cicero, as I have faid ; 
L. CalTius, who actually ftood for the conful- 
fhip (a)\ Cethegus, a man of the moft noble 
birth, and defended from an illuftrious branch 
of the Cornelian family j and laftly, Carius, 
who was the perfon from whom Cicero had the 
firft and greateft lights concerning Catilina’s 

O o t o 

defigns. Such were the principal members of 
this criminal afiembly. We come now to the 
fpeech, which Salluft puts into the mouth of 
their chief. 

Hindi/- After having given them praifes, wherein 
crurjf to h e afcribes to vice the name of virtue, or rather 

r _ ' 

iot an-' (jjfguifes t he odium of guilt in terms, that ex- 
T ' ” prefs nothing but what is honourable and virtu¬ 
ous and after having painted in the moft lively 
colours, on one fide, the power and riches of the 
perfons at the head of the commonwealth, and, 
on the other, the milery and ignominy, to 
which themfclves are reduced, he adds with 
an eloquence worthy of a better caufe: Hew 

(<s) We ha-ve fpoken above, the people. If this be the 
erd parti tularly in the con- fame, J am (nrprized, that 
j.-'bip of Lveullus , of one neither Cicero nor re - 

Cet^erus, a very corrupt man, pa cached him vith his paji 
ur,l t.' trez:■)’ fcr+Q.tl s'U tj CSfldutf, 

long. 
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long (a), brave and generous men , hew long will A.R.68S. 
you fuffer fuch indignities. Is it not better to die Ant.C.64. 

with valour , than to be the Jport of your equals , 
and drag a wretched life in fhame , to lofe it at 
length in torments . But wherefore , oh all you. 
immortal gods! whilft an happier fate attends 
us ? The vittory is in our own hands. We have 
on our fide the vigour of youth with intrepid 
courage: on the contrary , thofe we attack are 
entirely enervated by years and the enjoyments 
of riches. The qu eft ion is only to begin •, the 
reft will effeff itfelf IVhat motives can be 
ftronger than yours . For what man y if he de- 
ferves that name > and has the fentiments of a 


(a) Quae quoufque tandem 
patiemini, fortifiimi viri ? 
Nonne emori per virtutem 
prmltat, quam vitam miferam 
atque inhoneftam, ubi aliens 
fuperbim ludibrio fueris, per 
dedecus amittere ? Verum 
enimvero, proh deum at¬ 
que hominum fidem ! vic¬ 
toria in manu nobis eft. Vi- 
get stas, animus valet : con¬ 
tra illis, annis atque divitiis, 
omnia confenuere. Tan- 
tummodo incepto opus eft: 
cstera res expediet. Etenim 
quia mortalium, cui virile 
ingenium ineft, tolerare po- 
teft, illis divitias fuperare, 
quas profundant in exftru- 
endo mari & coicquandis 
montibus; nobis rem fami- 
liarem etiam ad neceflaria 
deelle ? Illos binas, aut am- 
plius, domos continuare ; no¬ 
bis laremfamiliarem nulqunm 
ullum efier Quum tabukts, 
iigna, toreumata eirwnt ; 
nova diruunt, alia sdificanc; 


poftremo omnibus modis pe- 
cuniam trahunt, vexanr: 
tamen fumma lubidine div«- 
tias fuas vincere nequeunt. 
At nobis eft domi inopia, 
foris ss alienum; mala res, 
fpes multo afperior: deni- 
que quid reliqui habemus, 
prster miferam animam ? 
Quin igitur expergifeemini ? 
En ilia, itla quam ftepe op- 
taftis, libertas; prsterea di- 
vitis, decus, gloria, in ocu- 
lis fita funt. Fortuna ea 
omnia vi&oribus prmmia po- 
fuit. Res, tempos, belli pe- 
ricula, egeftas, belli fpolia 
magnifica, magis quum ora- 
tio mea, vos hortentur. Vel 
imperatore, vcl milite me 
utemini. Neque animus, 
neque corpus a vobis aberit. 
H:ec ipfa. ut fpero, vobif- 
cum unu Conful again : nifi 
forte me animus fa!!it, & 
vos fervire magis qi’am im- 
perare p.irati iilis. 
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A.R. 638 . man, can hear to fee their vaft fuperfluity of 
Am.C 64. riches, their enormous profufwns in levelling moun¬ 
tains, and inclofing feas with moles and banks, 
cn which they ere ft magnificent buildings , whilft 
we are in want even of the common necejfaries of 
life ; whilft they join houfe to houfe to form them - 
felves fuperb palaces, and we have fcarce roofs to 
Jhelter ourfelves under? ‘They buy paintings, fta- 
lues, and plate of great value ; they demolijh what 
they now juft built, and afterwards ere ft new edi¬ 
fices : in a word , they feem induftrioufty to ftrive 
with their riches, and by redoubled efforts to en¬ 
deavour to annihilate them however it is in vain, 


that they indulge their capricious taftes, they can¬ 
not fncceed in overcoming and exhaufting their 
treafures: but as to us, within our houfes, we 
find nothing but penury, and abroad meet none 
but creditors ; a fad prefent fituation, a dreadful 
one in profpeft for the future. In a word, what 
can we call our o r wn, that we ftill have , except a 
vuferable life ? Let therefore your reafen, your re- 
folution, awake! behold the liberty you have fo 
much defined: behold it offers itfelf to you, ac¬ 
companied with riches , glory, and honours, the 
glorious rewards of viftoiy ? Could fortune pro - 
pofe greater to< you ? Do not confider fo much my 
words as the things them]elves the time, the 
dangers you run, the indigence you fuffer, the 
magnificent fpoils of the war * thefe ought to ad- 
vife and animate you. You will find in me either 
a general , or a foldier , which you will. Nei¬ 
ther my mind nor body fhall be wanting to you . 
I hope foon, as con fill, to put the things I fpeak 
of in execution with you, unlefs I am deceived 




and you prefer jlavery to do - 


mm Oris 


This 
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This difcourfe was received with great ap- A.R. 688. 
plaufes. However, as it contained only inde- Ant.C.64. 
finite things or general hints, moft of them 
sliced Catilina for a more particular explanation 
of his views, and what each had to expert from 
them. He fatisfied them, and declared to 
them a general abolition of debts, the profcrip- 
tion of the rich, the offices of the ftate, the 
prieflhoods, plunder at difcretion *, in a word, 
all that refutes from war to viftors, who know 
no other law but will and pleafure. He at the 
fame time fhewed them the facility of the execu¬ 
tion, if he had Antonius for his colleague in 
the confulfhip. He difmiffed them in this 

manner full of great hopes, recommending to 
them, to employ their utmoft zeal and pains 
for railing him and Antonius to that fupreme 
dignity. 

It was rumoured, that Catilina had exailed whether ■ 
from his accomplices in this affembly ah horrid Catilina 
oath, after having made them drink human made them 
blood mingled with wine in a bowl. Salluft dnnk 
does not affirm the fa£t. Writers more remote Matter # 
from the fource as is ufual, have been morepo -of doubt. 
fitive. Plutarch, Florus, and lome others, re¬ 
late the thing as certain. Though there be no¬ 
thing incredible in it, in refpect to fuch aban¬ 
doned wretches, the circumfpeftion of Salluft, 
who in other things does not fpare Catilina 
and his adherents. Items a fufficient reafon for 
a judicious reader to doubt the reality of the 
faft. 

The fecret, fo abfolutely neceftary, and yet The fecret 
fo feldom kept, in fucK enterprizes, took air, of the cot 
by a means that has difcovered many others, I JP-f cv 
mean love and debauch. Curius, whom 
have mentioned amongft thole who were at 

Catilina’s 


t 
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A.R.688. Catilina’s aflcmbly, and who having very early 

Ant.C.64. ] 0 ft his reputation by his bad life and paffion 

for gaming, had in confequence been expelled 
the l'enate by the cenfors, had long lived in a 
vicious commerce with Fulvia, a woman of 
condition. That man had no lefs levity, than 
audacioufnefs, in his. charafter; incapable of 
concealing what he knew, even to his own 
crimes, he was as void of rule in his difcourfe, 

as in his actions. In confequence, feeing him- 
felf defpifed by her he loved, becaufe the dif- 
order of his affairs would not admit his making 
her as great prefents as fhe defired, on a fudden 
he changed ftile, bragged much, made her 
magnificent promifes, and fometimes vented 
menaces ; in a word, he talked in a tone of 


haughtinefs not ufual to him. Fulvia obferved 
this change; and having eafily drawn the caufe 
of it out of him, though a woman void of mo- 
rals, fhe however did not aft as a bad citizen : 
fhe had a feeling for the danger of the com¬ 
monwealth, and induftrioufly related to a great 
number of perfons all fhe knew, only conceal¬ 
ing the name of her informer. 
fte ru- The fpreading of thefe rumours in the city, 

. were of great fervice to Cicero in facilitating 

itverj^ his way to the confulfhip. It was with diffi- 
mueb con - culty, that all his merit triumphed over the 
tributtd to novelty of his origin. Pride and envy (a) 

? Gcerftbe en g r °ff e d mod of the nobility ; and they 
cnMjkip. thought the confulfhip in a manner profaned, 

if a new man (one without birth) were dif¬ 
fered to obtain it, however great his merit. 


f a) Pleraaue cobilitas in- homo novus adeptus foret. 
vidii zftsabat; & qaafi pol- Sed ubi periculum advenit, 
lid confulatum crtdebanr, invidia atque fuperbia poit 
fi eum, quamvis egregius, fuere. SalL 


Buc 
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But in fo prefling a danger, pride and envy gaveA.R. 688. 
way to fear: And it was thus, that Cicero as Ant,c<6 4 * 
he boafts himfelf (a), forced the barriers, which 
the Nobility had at firft fet up againft him. 

Though for a confiderable fpace of time no new 
man had been placed at the head of the Com¬ 
monwealth, Cicero was nominated Conful firft, 
and by the unanimous fuffrages of all the Cen¬ 
turies, or rather by a kind of general acclama¬ 
tion made by the united voices of the whole 
Roman People in his favour. Catilina did notAfcon. in 
fail to obtain a great number of Suffrages.'Tog-Can- 
However Antonius carried it againft him by dld * 
fome voices, having offered himfelf with a 
train of followers fomething more honourable, 
for which he was obliged, not to his own merit, 
but his father’s memory. 

This event extremely difconcerted Catilina’s 
Partifans. But their chief, always audacious, 
and irritated by bad fucceffes, was not dif- 
couraged, ’till his madnefs rifing to excefs, at 
length occafioned his perifhing with the great- 
eft part of his deteftable adherents. 

As Catulus and Crafius, the Cenfors of theCenfow, 
preceding year, had abdicated, without doing)• 
the Commonwealth any fervice, it was thought xxxvia# 
proper to create new ones for this year. Never 
indeed had Rome more occafion for the feverity 

of the Cenforfhip. But the fame vices, that 
rendered it neceffary, prevented it’s effefts. The 
Tribunes of the People, apprehending, that 
they fhould be ftruck out of the Lift of the 
Senators, oppofed the forming a new one. 

Thus this Cenforfhip came to nothing, and has 


(a) Quuni ego tanto in- 
tcrvallo claullra i/U nobilica- 
Ili« ’•pfregin'em. &c. Cic. pro 

VOL. XI. 
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A.R. 688. continued fo obfcure that (a) one of the two 

AEt.C.64. Ceni'ors is not known with certainty, and the 

only aflurance we have of the other, is from 
fome words of Cicero that relate to him. 

Saying cf He was called L. Cotta, and was a great 

Cicero up- j QVer w j ne# Cicero, when he flood for the 

'jsrCstta' Confulfhip, having heated himfelf very much, 

Plat. caufed a glafs of water to be brought him in 

Cic. the Forum: And whilfl he drank, his friends 

flood around him ; You do well , faid he to 
them, to bide me \ for the Cenfor would not par¬ 
don me y if be faw me drink water . 

SECT. II. 

Idea of Cicero's Confulfhip. Agrarian Law of 
Rullus. Cicero prevents it's being pajjed by 
the People. He appeafes the clamour of the 
People againfl Rofcius. He defends Rabirius 
accufed of having killed Saturninus. He op - 
pofes the children of the Profcribedy who are 
for being admitted into offices. He undertakes 
to reform the abufes of free Embaffies. He 

gains his Colleague by refigning the government 
of Macedonia to him. Lucullus's, Triumph . 
Luxury of Lucullus , his houfes , and gardens• 
Enormous expences of his table. His Li¬ 
brary *, noble ufe which he makes of it. Birth 
cf Auguflus. Catilina reanimates his party. 
Several women of quality enter into the con - 
fpiracy. Sempronias character. Catalina 

ftands again for the Confulfhip. His competitors. 
Cicero lays open all his proceedings . He makes 


tellus Pius, 
]fa uric us. 


or P. Servi'ius, 

a Speech 


\a) Tie Learr.ed cov : ,c£lurt % 
that ths r e mi pot be X*. Me- 

* o 'v 
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a Speech to him in the full Senate, and reduces 
him to take off the majk . Catilina refolves to 
caitfe the Conful to be affaffmated in the field 
of Mars. He fails of the Confuljhip. He 
refolves to make war openly. Advice given 
Cicero by Craffus . Decree , to order the Con - 
fuls to provide for the fafety of the Common¬ 
wealth. ‘Trouble and anxiety in Rome. Mai- 
lius takes arms. Catilina endeavours in vain 
to have Cicero affaffmated in his own houfe. 
He goes to the Senate. Cicero attacks him ex- 
prefsly in a Speech: Prima Catiiinaria. Ca¬ 
tilina's anfwer . He quits Rome. Cicero's 
Speech to the People concerning Catilina's de¬ 
parture. Secunda Catiiinaria. Cicero de¬ 
fends Murena , the Conful eledl, acetified of 
corrupt canvaffing. Open and frank behaviour 
of Cato , Murena's accufer. Cicero's Oration. 
Addrefs with which he treats what relates to 
Cato. Murena is acquitted. Catilina repairs to 
Joe camp of Malliits. They are both declared 
enemies of their country by the Senate. Ob- 
fiinacy of Catilina s Parti fans. The multi¬ 
tude‘favour him. Lentulus endeavours to bring 

the Allobroges into his party. The latter give 
Cicero advice of all. Plan of the Conspira¬ 
tors for burning Rome. The Allobroges get 
a writing from Lentulus and the heads of the • 
confpiracy. Cicero , in concert with them , 

caufes them to be feized with their papers. Len¬ 
tulus , and four of his principal accomplices , 
are feized. They are convicted in full Senate. 
They are iiflributed into private heufes to be 
kept prifoners. Singular honour conferred on 
Cicero by the Senate. Cicero gives an ac¬ 
count to the People of what has lately peffed 
in the Senate: Tertiu Catiiinaria. The mul- 
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titude change fentiments in refpeff to Cat Hina, 
and begin to deleft him . Crajfus is informed 

agairft as ha.ing a hand in the conjpiracy. 
The informer is committed to prifon . What 
part C*far and Crajfus may have been believed 
to have had in CatiUna's deftgns. Anxiety of 
Cicero . He is encouraged by his wife and bro¬ 
ther. He ajfembles the Senate to determine the 
fate of the pr if oners. Silanus is for having 
them put to death. Ctefar opens a different 
opinion , and is for being fatisfted with per¬ 
petual imprifonment. Cicero interrupts the 
deliberation by a Speech , wherein he Jhews , 
that he inclines to the fide of rigour: Quarta 
Catilinaria: Cato refutes Cafar's difcourfe , 
and brings the whole Senate into his opinion. 
Execution of Lent ulus, and of thofe who had 
been feized with him. Teftimony of the pub- 
lick efteern and gratitude for Cicero , Cati¬ 
ll n a is defeated by Antoni us , and caufes bim- 
feif to be killed in the battle. A Tribune pre¬ 
vents Cicero from haranguing the People on 
quitting the Confuljhip. The Con ful's oath. 
Brief plan cf Cicero's Confuljhip. He had 
endeavoured to prevent future evils by attach¬ 
ing the Order of the Knights to the Senate . 
Cicero's Confuljhip conftitutes his higheft glory. 

Magnificent Games given by Lent ulus Spin - 

ther. 
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M. Tullius Cicero. 
C Antonius. 



T HE Confullhip of Cicero contains in¬ 
finite matter of entertainment. The 
.events of it are important of themieives; but 


» 
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peribn makes them ftill more 

affecting. 
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affe&ing. We fhall fee a name fo famous A R. 6Sg. 
acquire new luftre by the wife and fuccefs- Ant.C.63. 
ful adminiftration of the publick affairs, and 
the great Orator (hew himfelf the great Statef- 
man. His eloquence, hitherto almoft folely 
employed in favour of particulars, is now go¬ 
ing to have the publick fafety for it's objed. 

Cicero, placed on the moft glorious ftage of 
the Univerfe, and at the head of an Em¬ 
pire, that had fwallowed up all others, will 
have occafion to difplay all his talents and all 
his virtues Divided between an amazing a- 
bundance of different cares and objefts, he will 
be equal to them all by his indefatigable ardour, 
and the extent of his genius. We fhall admire 
his zeal for every thing that concerns the tran¬ 
quillity of the State, his penetration in difeo- 
vering black and fecret intrigues, and his eon- 
ftancy in punifhing them : and we fhall be con¬ 
vinced by his example, that a fpecies of merit 
no lefs glorious, and more amiable, than that 
ofWarriours, may be formed in the arms of 
the Mufes. 

The greatefl exploit of Cicero’s Confulfhip, 
is undoubtedly the fuppreffion of Catiline’s 
confpiracy ; but that is not the only one. Be¬ 
fore he faved the Commonwealth from a com¬ 
mon danger, he defended it againft the efforts 
of thofe who attacked it by parts. 

The firfl adverfary, that he had to contend TheAgra- 
with, was P. Servilius Rullus, Tribune of 
People, who had propofed a new Agrarian 
Law, even before Cicero entered upon office; Run. 
for the Tribunes took pofleffion of their Ma- 
giftracy on the tenth of December. This Law, 
more extenfive, or to fpeak more properly, more 
exorbitant than all the reft of the fame kind, mat 

X 3 had 
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had ever been palled, gave up to a fmall num¬ 
ber ot citizens, under the pretext of relieving 
the poor, almoft all the revenues of the Com¬ 
monwealth. The principal heads of it are as 
follow. It decreed, that the ancient domains 
of the Kings of Macedonia, the territory of 
Corinth, the lands adjacent to Carthagena in 
Spain, old Carthage in Africa, and alfo all the 
lands, buildings ar.d other things that might be¬ 
long to the State out of Italy, and which had 
been acquired fince the fir ft Conful (hip of 
Sylla. It alfo appointed the fale of all that the 
Commonwealth poffelTed in Italy, lands, vine¬ 
yards, woods, meadow’s, as well as the eftates 
it held in Sicily. The law obliged all Gene¬ 
rals, Pompey alone excepted, to bring in all 
the money and fpoils they had received or taken 
in war, which had not entered the publick Trea- 
iury, or been employed in fome publick work. 
To prefide in refpect to all thefe effefts, it or¬ 
dained, that ten Ccmmiffioners fhould be chofen 


by the kfs half of the People, that is, by 
f:vt:ue?n Tribes drawn by lot-, and that thofe 
CommiTioners finould be inverted with full pow¬ 
ers to lei!, alienate, call to account, and ad- 


*uds?e, what lands belonged to the Common- 

. 7 4 

wealth, or particulars j in a word, to act every 
thing contained within the extent of their com¬ 
er, imon, and that without appeal, during the 
ipace of five years. After they Ihould have 
collected by the different methods juft men¬ 
tioned, lums, which it is eafy to conceive muft 
become immenfe, they were to purchafe lands 
with them in Italy, in order to fettle the poor 
Citizens in them. They were impowered to 
found new colonies, and to reinftate old ones. 
And fairly, the city and territory of Capua, 

which 
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which had been confifcated as a punifhment of A.r. 689. 
the revolt of the Campanians almoft an hun- Ant.C.63. 
dred and fifty years before, and which formed 
one of the fineft revenues of the Common¬ 
wealth, were to be diftributed by the fame 
Commiflioners to five thoufand Roman citizens. 

This account only may fuffice to fhew, that Ciceropre- 
Cicero did not exaggerate, when he faid, that rJenii 
Rullus, under the pretence of an Agrarian f ro 2 t e !* s 
Law, inftituted ten Kings, ten abfoJute Ma- ^f e p £ 0 pi Ct 
fters of the publick Treafury, of the Revenues Cic. II. in 
of the State, of all the Provinces, of the RuIL. 15. 
whole Empire, and almoft of all the Univerfe. 

And the Conful Antonius favoured and fup- 
ported the Tribune’s propofal, in hopes of 
being one of the ten Commiflioners. In con¬ 
ference Cicero found the weight of fo great 
and delicate an affair entirely upon himfelf. 

He was not terrified at it, and refoived to op- 
pofe the Law with his whole power, but how¬ 
ever with prudence and fo as carefully to avoid 
exafperating the multitude. 

He applied himfelf to it early. Being yet 
only Conful eleft, he heard fay, that the Tri¬ 
bunes of the People ek£t were preparing an 
Agrarian Law. I believed , faid he, that as 
they and I were to be in office during the fame 
year , the Commonwealth itfelf exhorted us to 
unite , and to act in concert. 1 therejore made Id. ibid. 

advances to them , I affirmed to them , that if the n, 12, 
Law was really beneficial to the People , I would l 3 - 
fupport it with the whole authority of my office . 

My offers were ill received ; they concealed their 
intent from me , and affected myfiericus airs. I 
defified from farther Speech , for fear of feeming 
curious and importunate. 

X 4 
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AR.689. The Tribunes at length entered upon office. 

Am C- 6 3 -and Rull us immediately made a Speech to the 

People to declare his project. Cicero very 
agreeably ridicules the obfcurity which pre¬ 
vailed in^that harangue (a). Rullus, fays he, 
exerted all h:s eloquence. He made a long Speech 
and in mighty good words. One thing indeed 
[timed defective in it-, and that is , that out of 
jo great a number of Hearers, there was not one 
who could comprehend of what the Orator de - 
Signed to [peak. I do net know , whether it was 
cut of artifice, or tafle , that he affefled this Jlyle . 
It mu Si however be ccnfeffed, that there were 
feme more penetrating than the reft, who fufpefl¬ 
ed, that he intended to fay fomething, I know 
not what, concerning an Agrarian Law. Some 
days after, the Law was fixed up according to 
cuftom •, and Cicero having caufed a copy of 
it to be brought to him, immediately formed 
his refolution. On entering into office on the 
firft of January, he made a Speech in the 
Senate againft this Law, of which he proved 
the abufe and danger. 

He had a fair field, and a favourable au¬ 
dience. The difficulty was to treat this affair 
before the People. He undertook it, and 
managed his fubjeft with an addrefs, that can¬ 
not be fijfficiently admired. Nothing is more 
infinusting than the exordium of the Oration, 
which he .made to the People upon this fubjedt 


(a) Expiicat orationem 

far.e ion gam, Sc verbis vaide 
bonis. Lnumeratquod mihi 
vitiofum videbatur, quod 
canra ex frequentia nemo in- 
veniri rotuit, qui intelligere 
poller, quid diceret Hoc 

lilt utiuin :nf;dia:uai cau*a 


fecerit, an hoc genere elo¬ 
quential deleftetur, nefeio. 
Tamen fi qui acutiores in 
concione ileteranr, de lege 
Agraria nefeio quid voluifle 
eum dieere fufpicabantur, 
n. 13. 
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on one of the firft days of his Confulfhip. 44 He A.R. 689. 
44 begins with returning thanks for '.he favour Ant.C.63. 
44 he had lately been honoured with, by his 
“ promotion to the firft. dignity of the Com- 
44 monweaith’, and he extols all the circum- 
44 ftances attending that favour, which render 
44 it more dear and valuable to him, and con- 
44 fequently require the warmer and more per- 
44 fed gratitude on his fide. He infers from 
44 thence, that there is nothing he ought not to 
44 do, to juftify their choice, and to fhew 
44 himfelf worthy of the Angular diftin&ions 
44 with which they had honoured him. He 
44 goes farther, and adds, that his plan is not 
44 to imitate moft of his predeceffors, who 
44 feldom Ihewed themfelves to the People, 

“ and as little as poffible: That as to him, 

“ raifed as he was to the utmoft height of dig- 
44 nity, not by the recommendation of his 
44 birth, not by the credit of fome particular 
44 perfons, but by the favour and efteem of 
44 the whole People, he fhaii make it his duty 
44 to be a Popular Conful, and that he does 
44 not only proteft it to themfelves, but has 
44 declared it in the Senate” How foothing 
was an entrance like this to the multitude! 

Did ever Tribune of the People talk in a more 
grateful ftrain? But Cicero foon refumes the 
tone of Conful, however without retracing 
what he has juft been faying. 

44 He explains himfelf, and pretends, that 
44 the term Popular is liable to equivocation, 

44 and to be often badly interpreted. Accord- 
44 ing to him, to be popular , is to maintain the 
44 true interefts of the People, which conlift 
‘ 4 in peace, liberty, and the internal tranquil- 
44 licy of the State: and as thefe three views 

44 are 



CO 
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“ are the only ones he fhall propofe to himfelf 
44 in his Confulfhip, he can fay with truth, 
44 that he fhall be a Popular Conful in the moft 
“ flrict and literal fenle of the word. Where- 
“ as a largefs, that exhaufts the publick Trea- 
44 fury, cannot deferve to be called Popular , 
44 becaufe it is pernicious to the People.” In 
this manner Cicero infenfibly approaches his 
fubjeft, and begins to fhew his defign of at¬ 
tacking the Law of Rullus. He however does 
not do it immediately without great caution 
and referve. He protefts, 44 that the Agrari- 
44 an Laws have nothing in them, that feems 
44 blameable to him. He praifes the Gracchi 
44 in the ftrongeft terms. He avers, that 
44 when he read the fcheme of Rullus’s Law 
44 for the firft time, it was with the refolution 
44 of fupporting it, if he found it beneficial 
44 to the People. But the unprejudiced enquiry 
44 he had made into it, had put that out of his 
44 power: And he undertakes (a) to prove, 
44 that this Agrarian Law, which fome would 
44 enforce under popular pretences, gives no- 
44 thing to the People, and grants all to a cer- 
44 tain number of perfons; that it prefents fet- 
44 dements to the Roman People in idea, and 
44 actually deprives them of liberty ; that it 
44 augments the riches of Individuals, and ex- 
44 haufts thofe of the State * in a word, which 


(a) Sic confirroo, Quirities, 
hac lege Agraria, pulchra 
atque populari, dari vobis 
nihil, condonari certis ho- 
minibus omnia ; oftentari 
popolo Romano agros, eripi 
etiam libertatem; privato- 
rum pecooias augeri, pub- 


licas exhauriri ; denique, 
quod eft indigniftimum, per 
iribunum plebis, quern ma- 
jores prasftdem libertatis cu- 
ftodemque effe voluerunt, 
reges in civitate conflitui. II. 

in Rull, 15. 


** makes 

■ 
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makes the enormity of the higheft nature ; A. R. 689. 
“ by this Law a Tribune, who is the defender Anc.c.63, 
“ of liberty, inftitutes Kings in the Common- 
“ wealth.” 

This is much the plan, that Cicero purfues 
throughout the whole feries of the Oration. I 
Jhall not follow him in the detail of his proofs, 
which would carry us too far. I ihall content 
myfelf with obferving, that knowing how 
much Pompey was beloved by the People, he 
employs his name with great addrefs to render 
the Law odious. He obferves, that Rullus 23, 24; 
took care to exclude Pompey out of the num¬ 
ber of the ten Commiffioners, by requiring, 
that thofe who were nominated, fhould be pre- 
fent at Rome, and fiiould ftand for the Conful- 
fhip in perfon. Now Pompey was at that 
time in the Eaft. Befides which he exaggerated 
the indignity of the power, that Rullus arrogated 
over the conquefts of Pompey. To render the 
thing more fenfible, he draws up a letter him- 
felf for the Tribune, in which he makes him 
fpeak infolently. He fuppofes, that Rullus 53- 

being arrived in Afia, writes to Pompey in 
thefe terms: Rullus, Tribune of the Peo^ 

ple, Decemvir (one of the ten Com¬ 
missioners) to Pompey. I don't believe , 
fays Cicero, that he would add the [itrname of 
the Great. That furname would not fuit the 
mouth of one defirous to humble him.) Upon thu 

RECEIPT OF THIS ORDER, YOU ARE TO RE¬ 
PAIR to Sinope, and march forces thi¬ 
ther to me, to the end, that in vir¬ 
tue OF MY Law, I MAY SELL THE LANDS 
AND COUNTRIES YOU HAVE SUBJECTED BY 

your arms. It is eafy to conceive, how 
capable all this was to difguft a multitude that 
adored Pompey, In 
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A.R. 6?9- In another place, taking the advantage of 
Ant. C.63. an indifcreet word, that had efcaped Rullus, 

he touches his auditors at the fame time in the 
mod fenfible part, as follows. The Tribune , 
fays (a) Cicero, has advanced in the Senate , 
that the multitude of the citizens of the city had 
too much power in the Commonwealth 3 and that 
it was neceffary to cleanfe Rome of them . He 
ufed that very term , as if he had been fpeaking of 
emptying a Jakes, and not a moft ejlimable order of 
the citizens . Ah Romans! if you believe me, con¬ 
tinue in poffejfion of credit , liberty , your right of 
fufrage, the fplendor you enjoy in this city and 
the Forum, all the entertainment the games and 
feftivals afford you, and all imaginable conve¬ 
niences ; unlefs you choofe rather, in renouncing 
all thefe advantages , and the luftre that furrounds 
you in the centre of the Commonwealth, to go 
and fettle under the direction of Rullus, in the 
barren foil of (b) Sipontum, or the unwholefome 
countjy of Salapia . 

The eloquence of the Conful had it’s effeft. 
The Tribes entered fo effectually into the fen- 
timents, that Cicero had undertaken to incul¬ 
cate •, that they difliked what at firft had ap¬ 
peared fo advantagious to them, and defpifed a 
Law, that gave them afTurances of lands and fet- 

(&) Et nimirum iflud eft nitatis, urbis, fori, ludorum, 
quod ab hoc Tribuno plebis feftorum dierum, csterorum 
diftum eft in Senatu, urba- omnium commodorum : nifi 
nam plebem cimium in Re- forte mavultis, reliflis his re¬ 
publics poflfe, txbauricndam bus atque hac luce Reipub- 
tjfti hoc enim verbo eft lies, in Sipontina ficcitate, 
ufu?, quafi de aliqua fentina, aut in Salapinorura peftilentis 
ac non de optimorum civium finibus, Rullo duce, collo- 
genere loqueretur. Vos verb, cari. 
fi me audire vultis, retinete (b) Sipontum and Salapia 
iftam pofiefiionera gratis, were cities of dpulia. 
libertatis, fuffragiorum, dig- 

tlements. 
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tlements, and refembled feveral, for which the A.R. 6*9. 
multitude had been ardent even to madnefs. Ant.C.63. 

Rullus in confequence was obliged to abandon 
his undertaking : and Cicero in this manner 
fignalized the beginning of his confuKhip in 
rendering a fervice of the higheft importance to 
the commonwealth, “ demonftrating by an 
illuftrious example, as (a) Plutarch obferves, 
how much the force of fpeech is capable of 
recommending what is good and laudable; 
and that right and juftice is invincible, 
when fupported by true eloquence. And 
indeed the wife magiftrate in all his actions 
ought to prefer the true, the generous, and 
the honeft, to a weak and abjeft flattery: 
but he fliould by the arts of difeourfe feparate 
the difagreeable and offenfive from the ufe- 
Ful” 

Befides this admirable art of making proper 
impreflions, and giving the neceffary bent of 
mind, the courage with which Cicero undertook 
and managed this affair, deferves praife: and 
that courage fuppofes and proves a difintereft- 
ednefs in him, that was not common in thofe 
days amongft the Great of Rome. T he prin¬ 
cipal objects of the ambition of the prams 
and confuls were the governments of pro¬ 
vinces, which by right followed their year of 
office. It was in them that they inriched them- 
felves at the expence of the people : it was in 
them they could acquire glory by arms, and 
deferve the honour of a triumph. To ob- 


(tf) MstMrA 0 
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A.R. 689. tain theft great places, or at leaft to avoid the 
Ant.C.63. 0 pp 0 {iti 0 n that might prevent the attainment of 

them, they were often obliged to conciliate the 
good will of the tribunes. Cicero, who did 
not defire to make a figure by any thing but 
the talents of genius and virtue, was very in¬ 
different in refped to the government of a pro¬ 
vince, and thereby found himfelf capable of 
acting againft the tribunes at entire liberty. I 
am refohed , laid he to the fenate on the firft 
day of January, to exercife the confulfhip in the 
only manner it can be exercifed with liberty and 
honour , that u, not to dejire either the govern¬ 
ment of a province , honour , difiinttion , advan¬ 
tage^ or , in a word , any things to which a tribune 
can give oppofition (a). IJhall fo behave myfelf 
as to be able to reduce a /editions tribune , when 
angry with the commonwealth , to his duty^ and 
to defpife when angry with me . 

He Cicero did not even give way before the peo- 

paCeethe pl e , but he had the art to manage them with 

cW.r yY ucce fs, and to bring them into his purpoles. 

It was in this manner he appealed a commotion 
Rofcius. in it’s birth, and fuppreffed it upon the fpot. 
Plat. We have laid, that Rofcius Otho, when tri- 

bune of the people, had paffed a law for align¬ 
ing the Roman knights diftinguifhed places 
at the games, and that the people had been 
very much offended by that innovation, which 
they confidered as a contempt of them. This 
Otho, who was actually praetor, having en¬ 
tered the theatre, was received by the people 
with terrible hootings. On the contrary, the 
knights dapped their hands, to exprefs their 

(a) Sic me in hoc ma* publicce iratum coercere, 
giftwru gercm, P. C. ut mihi iratum contemnere, I. 
roifim tribunuas plcbb Rei- ir. RulL n. 26. 

applaufe. 
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applaufe. Both Tides grew hot, quarrelled, and a. r.689* 

called each other names 5 fo that the confe- Ant.C.63. 
quence of this tumult was to be feared. Cicero 
having been prefently informed of it, imme¬ 
diately fummoned an affembly of the people in 
the temple of Bellona, and by the force of his 
eloquence fo changed the difpofition of mind, 
that on returning to the theatre, the people by 
their applaufes exprefied all kinds of efteem and 
honour for the perfon they had juft before hilled 
fo cruelly. 

An affair of much greater importance gave He defends 
Cicero a new occafion of diftinguifhing his Rabirm, 
eloquence and confular fteadinefs of m\nd t accu / e ^ 0 / 
Amongft the tribunes of this year was 
T. Labienus, the nephew of another Labienus, tur „i, luSt 
who had been killed thirty-fix years before with Cic pro * 
Saturninus, in the fixth confuKhip of Marius. Rabii-. 
The reader may remember, that the death °f^ cl2 
Saturninus and his partifans was only a juft pu -^ 0 C L 
nifhment of their exceffes, and had been thexxxvii. 
work of the ienate, the confuls, of almoft 
all the magiftrates, and of all the perfons of 
worth and good citizens in Rome. However, 
Labienus undertook to revenge thofe wretches, 
and to caufe the perfon, whom he pretended to 
be the murtherer of Saturninus, to be condemned 
to die. This was C. Rabirius, a ■ Roman 
knight; who however had not killed that fe- 
ditious tribune, but had carried his head from 
houfe to houfe throughout the whole city in a 
kind of triumph. For the reft, Labienus was 

on this occafion only the inftrument of one 
more powerful than him. Cslar fet him to 
work ; and always intent upon deprcffing the 
authority of the fenatc, and exalting the fac¬ 
tion of the people, it coft him nothing to 

employ 
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A.R.6S9. employ the moft odious means for attaining bis 

Ant.C.63. ends. 

Labienus accordingly on his inftigation at¬ 
tacked Rabirius, as guilty of a crime that de- 
ferved death •, and endeavoured to revive a- 
gainft him the manner of proceeding, which 
had been ufed in former times againft the laft 
of the Horatii, after he had killed his After * 
that is, he propofed to the people to decree, 
that Rabirius fhould be tried by two commiffio- 
ners, who ffiould condemn him to be ( a) 
fcourged with rods and crucified* The fenate, 
whofe interefts were fo much at ftake in this 
affair, afted with the utmoft vigour to prevent 
it from paffing. They did not fucceed how¬ 
ever, the tribune carried his point; and even 
the commiffioners were not appointed by the 
people, as had been obfcrved in the profecu- 
tion of Horatius, but drawn by lot by a prae¬ 
tor. Chance did ftill much more for the ene< 
mies of Rabirius, and, by a circumftance very 
fufpicious, the lot fell upon Caefar and one of 
his relations, The two commiffioners tried the 
accufed and condemned him ; and Caefar in 


particular acted with fo manifeft a warmth, that 
Rabirius having appealed from him to the peo¬ 
ple, nothing contributed more to mollify them 
in regard to him than the partiality of his firft 
judge. 

The affair being carried by appeal before the 
people, as I have juft been faying, the affem- 
b!y was fummoned by centuries to the field of 


(a) It appears by b frag¬ 
ment sf Cicero's oration (from 
n. !0- to n. l“.) teat it had 
occafonedform mitigation of 
the lev:, and punijkmeni by 


an amendment . But the thing 
is not faid clearly enough to 


mit 


frrv xi fitter it t rr ttt\i «/?»• 


ration . 


Mars: 
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Mars: for a citizen, accufed of high (a) trea-A.k. 689 
fon, could only be tried in the laft refort in this Ant.C.63 

kind of affembly, the moft folemn, and the 
•molt augulf of all. Cicero-defended the ac- 
.culed with all the force imaginable: he urged 
ftrongly the fenate’s authority againft: Saturni- 
nus: he demonftrated, that a citizen could not 
be criminal for having afted conformably to a 
meafure, that had received the fanftion of the 
confuls, and of ail the principal perfons of. the 
commonwealth. 

Labienus, to render Rabirius more odious, 
affirmed, that he had killed Saturninus with his 
own hand. Cicero denies the fa ft, but in a 
very noble and couragious manner. V/ould to 
the Gods, faid he, that truth would permit me to 
declare alondy that Rabirius did kill fuel: an 
enemy to his country, as Saturninus, with his 
own hands! On thefe words a clamour aroie, 
that interrupted the conful. Tour cries , re¬ 
ft limed he, do not difturb me in the leaft , but 
rather confole me, by letting me fee , that if there 
are fome citizens mifled by ignorance and error , 
their number is but fnalL Certainly the Roman 
people , whom you fee keep f.lence , would never 
have made me conful , if they had thought , that 
I had been capable of being difeompefed by your 
cries . Upon this the cries were renewed but 
with lefs force. Cicero obferves upon it : Hew 
much weaker , fays he, is this fecond cry than the 
firft ? Supprefs ycur noife , which only ferves to 
prove your imprudence , and declare your f nail 
number . Yes, I repeat it , Iftmld confefs with 


Li' It is fo I translate the 
Latin v.ord peuluelhu 

1 

property a crime of 

{tub 




as ca-t r es 


Vol. XL 


him, who has committed it, 

to he coup, tend and treated os 
* 

an enemy of the pub tick. 
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A.R.Sfyfoy, if I could do fo without injuring truth, that 
Ant.C.63 Saturninus was killed by Rabirms own hand . 

I fiould think, that it was a very noble and glo¬ 
rious atiion, for which we fhculd have rewards 
to ajk, and not punifhments to fear, from you. 
Not being able to make this ccnfejfon, I make one, 
which indeed renders us not entirely fo worthy of 
praife, but which, if there were any crime in the 
cafe, would render us not lefs criminal . I own , 
that Rabirius did take arms in order to kill Sa - 

turninus . 

So generous a defence ought to have carried 
all the fuffrages. But Gefar’s faftion was fo 
ftrong, that the friends of Rabirius, and the 
defenders of the fenate’s authority, apprehend¬ 
ed, that the event of the trial would not be in 
his favour. Metellus Celer, who was prastor, 
faved the accufed, by forcing the affembly to 
break up ; which he did in the following man¬ 
ner : 

The affemblies by centuries were in fome 
fenfe military : the people were under arms in 
them, and drawn up like an army in line of 
battle. They were held in the field of Mars 
without the city. Thus in the early times, when 
Rome was weak, and had only a very fmall 
territory, there was reafon to fear, that the 
city, when all who were capable of bearing 
arms had quitted it, might be expofed to 
be furprized by fome fudden incurfion of the 
neighbours. To obviate that danger, as long as 
the affembly lafted, there was a guard polled, 
and an enfign planted upon the Janiculum ; 
and thofewhohad formed this guard during fome 
time, were relieved by others, who had given 
their fuffrages, and went in their turn to the 

affembly. This precaution was certainly no 

longer 
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longer neceifary at the time of which we are A.R.689. 

fpeaking, but it was retained as an image of Ant -C* 6 3 * 
antiquity ; and the affembly could decree no¬ 
thing legally, except whilft the enfign conti¬ 
nued flying, upon the Janiculum. Metellus 
having therefore caufed thofe colours to be 
•taken down, the affembly broke up of neceffi- 
ty. Rabirius efcaped condemnation, and La- 
bienus did not think proper to relume the pro- 
fecution of the affair. 

The fons of the profcribed alfo exercifed Ci- He oppofes 
■cero’s zeal for the publick tranquillity, in thefe tf ' e chil ~ 
firft times of his confulfliip. We have feen, 
that Sylla had deprived them of the right of 


attaining dignities. This was very hard: but forbein 


"5 


Sylla’s inftitutions were then the bafis of the 
government, and it was impoffible to infringe 
them, without putting the whole ftate into 
confufion. The conful was therefore obliged Cic. in 
.to oppofe their demand, however equitable it Pit n. 4. 
feemed y and he had the courage to take upon ^ 
him all the odium of this oppofition, with- IC * 
out committing the fenate upon the occafion. 

He made a fpeech to the people upon that fub- 
jeft, which is loft, but which we know had 
the fuccefs he defired. 

An abufe now grown old, and highly com-ifrW*f- 
modious for the fenators, required alfo 
conful’s attention ; for his zeal was not par- re J^ orm tht 

tiai, and abufes were criminal to him, where- 
ever he found them. The fenators, who had bajfm. 
affairs in the provinces, as an eftate to inherit, 
or a debt to recover, were not contented with 
taking a pafiport, without which they were 
not allowed to abfent themfelves from Rome 


and Italy ; they caufed themfelves to be given 
the title of ambalfadors, to enable themfelves, 
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under the cover of a pubiick character, to pro¬ 
vide the better for their private interefts. This 
kind of em baffles were called free embaffies, 
Legal; cues libera^ bc-caufe neither the fun&ion, 
time, nor place or them, were determined. 
The practice was certainly entirely repugnant 
to good order. C1 For is it not a fhameful 
^ thing, lays ( a ) Cicero in his Treatife of 
“ Lc\i's, that there fhould be an embaffy, 

which has not the fervice of the Hate for 
“ it’s object ? What is an ambafiador with- 
“ out inductions, and without any affair or 
ct deftination relating; to the commonwealth 

O 

He therefore undertook to reform this abufe, 
and would have fucceeded in it with the ap¬ 
probation of the whole lenate. lb well did he 

A 3 

know how to conciliate all to his purpofes, 
if a tribune, of whom he fpeaks with con¬ 
tempt, without naming him, had not oppofed 
it. The confu! was ooiiged to content him- 
fclf with limiting the duration of this kind of 
commiffioners, and to reduce that to one year, 
which was before unlimited (b). “ Thus, fays 
“ he, the abufe fubfffts j the length of it only 
u retrenched.” 

We have fpoken only of Cicero in all thefe 
confular actions, becaufe in reality his col¬ 
league Antonius was no more than a fhadow, 
capable at mod: of letting good be done. 
And indeed, it was Cicero’s wife conduft 
which earned him fo far as that, and pre- 




(s) I.l:d a~e::u tj ?:o- 
•6 efi, nihil eue ;u:p:u-\ 
-.a caeaqu'.ai levari rifi 
"pubiics c£j a-Qase- 

• i a r 

*•••■* * .■» - *»— 
lj ^ :»• ii« V-' 

A « * ' 


legatus fine mandates, 
lire ulio RcipablicKmunerc. 
Cic. III. de Lr£. ?i 1 8. 

(b) Ita turpiiudo manct, 
ciu;umi:a:e fub’.ata. 


vented 
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Cicero brought him over toh’io. 


The lots had given' Cicero Macedo- 


vented him from giving car to the bad coun* A li. 089. 
fels, which his natural difpofition inclined ^ at *C <■>$. 
him to follow. He was Catilina’s friend, 
deeply involved in debt, and greedy of rich- 
es. A Conful of this character was undoubtedly sal'imi. 
much to be feared in a year of iuch trouble piut. 
and danger. 

the Commonwealth, not only by his obliging 
behaviour, but by a fine preient he made 
him. Gaul and Macedonia had been allotted 
to them for the Provinces, which the were 
to govern after the expiration of their Con- 
fuUhip. 

nia, of which Antonius was extremely defi- 
rous, becaule it opened to him a much finer 
field for war, and more favourable occafions 
for inriching himfelf. Cicero confented to re- 
fign it to him, and to take Gaul in exchange : 
and he even afterwards determined to renounce 
the government of Gaul, and in order to that 
made an harangue to the People, which he 
reckons as the fixth of his Conlular orations. 

A memorable event of Cicero’s Conful (hip 'Triumph 
is the triumph of Lucullus, which had been 7 / Lucu! “ 
prevented hitherto by the contrivances of his 
enemies, (a) Cicero takes honour to himfelf L-ucal. 
for having, whilft Conful, in a manner intro¬ 
duced the triumphant chariot of that illufirious 
perfonage into the city : and it he contribu¬ 
ted, as his expreflions ieem to imply, in cau- 
fing juftice at length to be done to the merit 
and 1’ervices of Lucullus, he has reafon to con¬ 
gratulate himfelf upon it. 


( a ) Nos Confolcs intro- ■ ram clariTumi viri. 
duximu' pent* in urbem car- j Luail. n. 1. 


Ci :. 
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A.R. 6?9. Tha: general, as we have feen, had quit- 
An:.C. 65. £ £ d the Eaft embroiled with Pompey : and on 

arriving at the gates cf Rome, he found all 
things prepared by his adverlary to mortify and 
diftrels him. A tribune, called C. Memmius, 
profecuted M. Lucullus his brother, for crimes 
pretended to be committed during his quas- 
ftorfhip in virtue of SvHa’s orders. This af¬ 
fair was foon terminated to the advantage of 
the accuied. But the fame tribune after¬ 
wards undertook to flop the triumph of the 
conqueror of Mithridates and Tigranes, and 
he Succeeded at leaf!:, either by himfelf, or 
thofe who ieconded what he had begun, to re¬ 
tard it three years. At length merit, fup- 
ported by the foUicitations of the principal 
and moft powerful citizens, overcame unwor¬ 
thy obftacics, and a triumph was granted Lu¬ 
cullus. 

The pomp of this triumph was not re¬ 
markable from the multitude of fpoils and 
prifoners. The greateft part of the fruits of 
Lucullus’s victories were in the hands of 
Pompey. In confequence only a fmall troop 
or horfemen, covered with iron arms, ten 
waggons armed with feythes, and fixty of 
the friends and generals of Mithridates. The 
reft of the fhew had fomething more magnifi¬ 
cent in it: an hundred and ten fhips of war 
with their beaks of brafs, one gold ftatue of 
Mithridates fix feet high, and a fhield adorn¬ 
ed with precious ftones, twenty litters laden 
with filver plate, and thirty-two with vafes of 
gold, armour, and coin of the fame metal. 
Thefe litters were carried by men (a). Eight 

mules 

?i«tcrcb does not 7 r.er.tion tbs number of thefe beds. 

I bey 
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mules carried beds of gold *, and fifty-fix filver A.r. 6S9. 
in ingots. An hundred and feven ’ more were 
laden with coined filver, which amounted to 
two * millions feven hundred thouland drach- * About 
mas. There were alfo written fcrolls, on which^'-^* 
were fet down the fums, with which Lucullus 
had fupplied Pompey for the war with the pi- ’ *' 
rates, and thofe he had remitted at different 
times to the queftors, who kept the publick 
treafure befides f nine hundred and fifty f About 
drachmas diftributed to each foldier. one and 

Lucullus gave a feaft to the whole peo- *^**2 
pie, having caufed tables and fideboards to 
prepared in the ftreets and above an hundred lings. 
thoufand (a) cafks of Greek wine to be diftri- II About 
buted in it. He adorned the publick places 
and buildings with a great number of ftatues, $ ' 

of which the moft famous were an Hercules in /even 
the fatal fhirt, exprefiing the agonies of ap- thoufand 
proaching death ; and a Coloffus of Apollo P un f* 

|| thirty cubits high, and of an hundred § ta- ““ 

lents' in weight. All this appeared magnifi- pii n / 
cent. But a more eftimable prefent, which he xv. 2,. 
made to all Europe, was the cherry-tree, a Amm * 
plant unknown in that part of the globe kill 
then, which Lucullus brought from the country* ilxunof 
about Cerafontum in Pontus, where it grows Lucullus. 
without cultivation. Hiskoufes > 

The day of Lucullus’s triumph was the lad afI ^S ar _ 

. . The (b) reft of it, ^ ’ 

Y 4 of (xpence of 

his table. 


4 

glorious one of his life. 


'They muft have been very 
Jmall, if eight mules carried 
more than two of them . 

(a) The Latin word Cadus, 
ftgnifies a cajh , that contained 
above five he gallons. 


A) *Kr/ kv Avg^AAvc 
pu, ary^cticts 

fjccoici; dvctyvavou ~d f/.iv 
'hSfdrJCl 'BOAllllZf ty 

y T CL </•’ u>sfA 

/. Til TV at, A uM'QcH'vi ?u.- 
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> of which I am going to give an idea by an- 
ticipation, adds r.o I u ft re to the beginning. 

It is no longer ar.y thing but luxury, pomp, 
and fooliln extravagances, in a word, puerile 
olecfurcs, that lhccecckd great exploits, bat¬ 
tles, victories; the nobkft proofs of wifdom, 
conduct, and magnanimity. It is after Pin- 
tarc.i that I call puerile pleafurcs, fuperb build¬ 
ings, gardens, delightful baths, and efpeciaily 
paintings, and frames, which he collected at 
great expences, diffipatirg without any bounds 
the riches he had acquired by arms, to procure 
thofc curious trifles. His gardens muft have 
been of aftonifhing magnificence, as long after 
in Plutarch’s time, notwithftanding the incon¬ 
ceivable growth of luxury, the gardens of Lu- 
culius were judged the fineft of all thofe that 
belonged to the emperors. 

The works which he made upon the coafts 
cf the fra of Campania, and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Naples, are fomething proaigious- 

and aim oft incredible of a private perfon. 

He hollowed grottos under hills, which there¬ 
by feemed in fome meafure to hang upon 

he made canals round his buildings for 


CU 

i 

r.J 


tnem 


receiving the lea water, and keeping fifh, and 
ftockcd them with fo prodigious a quantity, 
that after his death to the amount of four * 
millions of fefterces was fold of it; and laft- 
)v, he built pleafu re-houies in the mid ft of the 
fca it ft if. This gave Tubero, others fay Pom- 
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pey, occafion to call him juftly a Roman (a) A.R.689. 
Xerxes. Ant. c.63. 

The voluptuous life of Lucullus very much' 
deceived the hopes of the leiu:.:, and thofc, 
who were zealous tor the Aritlocr.icy, who ex¬ 
pected to have found in him an head, that 
they might have fet up againft Pompey, to 
prevent the latter from engrofling every thing. 

Lucullus had undoubtedly all that was necd- 
fary for anfwering the expectation they had 
conceived of him. But whether he believed it 
impoflible to fupport the commonwealth, which 
was too much diftempered to be fufceptible of 
remedy, or being fatiated with glory he was 
for enjoying the fweets of life, he confoled 
himfelf with pleafures for the little happy fuc- 
cefs, in which his battles and labours had ter¬ 
minated. 

He feems to have defigned to imitate the 
foldier of his army, whofe adventure (b) Ho¬ 
race fo agreeably deferibes. “ A foldier of 
« Lucullus, fays that amiable poet, after ha- 
44 ving feraped together a fmall fum of mo¬ 


ld Xerxem togatum. 

\b) - Luculli miles collefta viatica mukis 

./Erumnis, lafi'us dum no&u ftertit, ad aflem 
Perdiderat. Poft hoc vehemens lupus, & fibi k hofii 
Iratus paritcr, jejunis dentibus acer, 

Przcfidium regale loco dejccit, ut aiunt, 

Sumrr.e munito, ad mulcarum divice rerum. 

Clarus ob id fatluin, don is ornatur honeftis, 

Accipit & bis dena fuper fellertia numtnum. 

Forte fub hoc tempus caftellum evertere Prxtor 
Nefcio quod cupiens, liortari ccepit eundem 
Verbis qua: timido quoque pofl’ent aadere mentem: 

I, bone, quo virtus tua tc vocat: i pede faufto, 

Grandia laturus meritorum prxmia. Quid ftas! 

Poft haec ille catus, quamtumvis rufticus: ibit, 

Ibit eo quo vis, qui zonam perdidit ijiquir. 

Hor. Epi!>. II. 2. 

^ ney, 
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A.R-6S9 . Ci ney, with great care and pains, was rob- 

Am.C.63.<< bed of it whilft he dept. From thence- 

“ forth he was like a famifhed wolf, furious 

“ both againft himfelf and the. enemy : and 
“ in the attack of a royal caftle well forti- 
fied and very rich, he acted wonders, and 
“ contributed more than any one to taking 
cc of the place. His general gave him the 
“ highefr praifes, and befides ordered him a 
* Ahzt “ gift of twenty * thoufand fefterces. Some 
onthun- ic time after, a dangerous occafion arifing, Lu- 

dred and u cullus caft his eyes upon the fame foldier, 

J “ whofe bravery he had admired, and exhort- 

fwdj. “ ed him in terms, that might have infpired 

“ even a coward with courage. Go y brave fel- 
“ low , faid he to him, go , where your va- 
“ lour calls you. Go , and acquire new glory. 
“ How ! Why this delay . Now this fame fol- 
“ dier was a cunning rafcal, though fomewhat 
“ grofs and ruftick ; and was defirous to keep 
“ his twenty thoufand fefterces. Choofe bet- 
“ ter , faid he to his general, and give that 
“ commijfion to fomebody , who has loft his purfe” 
It might be fufpedled, that Lucullus alio had 
fought only to acquire riches, and afterwards 
to enjoy the pleafures and gratifications they af¬ 
ford. 

Some have praifed him for this, as an in- 
ftance of prudence, that prevented the tragical 
cataftrophes of the ambitious old age of Ma¬ 
rius, and many others, who were not fo wife 
as to repofe amidft their laurels. But Pom- 
pey and Craffus derided him extremely \ af¬ 
firming, that pleafures and luxury became ad¬ 
vanced years ftill lefs than the trouble and 
care of publick affairs. The truth is, that 
men are always to be blamed for whatever 
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pafTion they abandon themfelves to ; and that A. r. 689 
if the Epicurean life of Lucullus was very in- Ant -C*&3 
decent, the ambition of his cenfurers was fenfe- 
lefs and frantick. 

Lucullus carried luxury, to an incredible 
excefs, and gloried in it. He had a country 
houfe near Tufculum, finely fituated for prol- 
pefts, and well opened for receiving both 
light and air, with very extenfive walks and 
viftas. Pompey going thither to vifit him 
(for notwithftanding their paft differences, they 
kept up an outfide of decorum 'and polite- 
nels with each other) obferved only one fault 
in it, but a great one in his opinion. This 
was, that the houfe though very commodious 
for fummer, was uninhabitable in winter. Lu¬ 
cullus replied laughing, do you think , that I 
have lefs fenfe than the (a)/wallows, and don't 
know how to change my abode according to the 

feafons. 

A praetor (b), who was to give magnifi¬ 
cent games, defired him to lend him an hun¬ 
dred cloaks for dreffing his people. How, 
faid Lucullus, jhould I be able to fupply you 
With fo great a number ? However I will or¬ 
der my wardrobe to be fearched , and fend you 
what I have . Some few day9 after he wrote 
to the praetor, that he had five thoufand cloaks 

(a) The Greek fays Cranes and Storks. 1 have ufed the 
name of a bird of paffage more known among us. 

(b) -Chlamydes Lucullus, ut aiunt, 

Si pofTet centum feente prtebere rogatus, 

Qui poflum tot ? ait. Tamen & quseram, & quot habebo 
Mittam. Poft pauIo feribit fibi millia quinque 
Efte domi chlamydum : partem, vet tolleret omnes. 

Exilis domus eft, ubi non 5 c plura fuperfunt, 

Et dominum fallunt, & profunt furibus. 

Jhr . Epift. I. 6. 

at 
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A.R 6S9 at his fervice. It is thus , fays Horace in his 
Am.C.65. pleafaat way of moralizing, that one Jhould 

be rich. That is a poor bottfe , fiz which the fu- 
perfiuity dees not efcape the mafter's knowledge , 
and make well for the thieves about him. 

The expence (a) of his table, fays Plutarch, 
favoured of the pomp and infolence of new 
riches. He not only confulted magnificence 
in the decoration of it, beds of purple and 
fideboards covered with heaps of plate, all 
glittering with precious ftones: he was curious 
in his diflies, exquifite meats, the fineft ra¬ 
gouts, the mod exquifite wines, with which he 
united mufick and dancing: an happy man 
in the fenfe of thofe, who do not know the 

more folid and refined pleafures of the un- 
derftanding! 

Pompey was very remote from this tafte, 
and did himfelf honour by the averfion he 
exprefied for it. His Phyfician, on the occafi- 
on of his recovery from an illnefs, had ordered 
him a thrufh; and his fervants having told 
him, that during fummer, as it then was, 
there were none to be had, except at Lucul- 
lus’s, who kept them to fatten. How, replied 
he, with vivacity, if Lucullus were not a 
glutton , could not Pompey live ? and ordered 
fome common thing to be given him, that 
was eafy to be had. 

Lucullus, as I have already faid, gloried 
in his intemperance and profufions. Some 
Greeks coming to Rome, he regaled them 
magnificently during many days. At length 
thofe honeft people, who were plain men of 
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the provinces, were afliamed to fee themfelvesA.R.689, 
fo well treated, and defired him to difpenfe Ant.C.65. 
with their coming to eat with him, “ being 
“ unwilling, added they, to be troublefome, 

“ and to put him to fuch expences.” Lucullus 
anfwered fmiling, ‘That there were indeed feme 
things amongft all the reft intended for them \ but 
that much the greateft part was for Lucullus . 

One day eating alone, a moderate fupper was 
ferved up to him. He was angry, and chid his 
fteward. The latter excufing himfelf with fay¬ 
ing, that as no body was invited, he had be¬ 
lieved there would be no occafion for a mao;ni- 

O 

ficent fervice. What is that , refumed he in a 
rage ? Don t you know , that to day Lucullus flip 
with Lucullus ? 

Nothing was talked of in Rome but the 
■luxurious table of Lucullus. Cicero and Pom- 
pey were for informing thcmfelves in perfon 
of the truth. Accordingly having met him 
in the forum, they laid to him : We defire 
to fup with you ; but we will ha r ce nothing but 
what we find . Lucullus oppofed this at firft, 
and prayed them to put off the vifit ’till ano¬ 
ther day, that he might have time to prepare 
for their reception. They infifted, went home 
with him direftly, and even kept hirr. in 
fight, that he might not give any orders to his 
fervants. Only, with their permifilon and 
in their prefence, he told his fteward what 
room he would fup in, which was the Apoilo, 
and thereby illuded the vigilance of his guefts. 

For every eating-room in his houfc* had it J s 
fixed expence *, and in only telling his people 
in which he intended to fi:;\ he k: them, 
know what the coft was to be, and in what 
manner he would be ierveb. 
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A.R 6S9. pence of an entertainment in the room Apol- 
Aat.C-63.jo was fifty thoufand drachmas, that is about 

twelve hundred and fifty pounds. This feems 
incredible ; but I only copy my author. Ci¬ 
cero and Pompey were in confequence ex¬ 
tremely furprized, both with the magnifi¬ 
cence of the fervice, and the difpatch in pre¬ 
paring it. 

Ic was in this manner Lucullus played with 
arJth his riches, treating them, as (a) Plutarch ob- 
r.oble ufc ferves, as the true fpoils of Barbarians, which 
be mads the rights of war admitted him to infult. But 
c j lt ' he deferves praife for a more noble and better 

judged kind of expence. He was curious in 
books, and made a vaft colle&ion of them.; 
{paring nothing to procure the fineft copies. 
The ufe he made of his library was ftill more 
laudable, than the care he took in forming it. 
The galleries, in which the books were pla¬ 
ced, the gardens into which they opened, 
and the cabinets for fludy, were free to all the 
world : and the Greeks, who were at Rome, 
repaired thither from all quarters as to the re- 
fidence of the Mufes, where they palled whole 
days in delight, and unbent themfelves with 
letters from the noife and importunity of 
their other affairs. Lucullus frequently came 
to walk with them in his gardens, and to con- 
verfe upon fome point cf literature; for he 
had abundance of acquired knowledge, as 
we have faia elfewhere ; and he alfo employ¬ 
ed his credit for thofe, who were charged with 
the interefts of their little republicks: fo that 
his houfe was a kind of common afylum, and 
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Prytaneum for all the Greeks who came to A, r 689. 
Rome. Ant.C.63, 

Pleafure and letters did not fo entirely en- 
grols the laft years of Lucullus, as to prevent 
him from having fome (hare in the publick. 
affairs; but this was but indolently and by 
intervals. I fhall not omit an occafion to 
give a place to what it remains for me to fay of 

him. 

I return to the confulfhip of Cicero and Birth of 
Catilina’s confpiracy ; but firft I think it ne- Augujius. 

ceffary to fpeak here of the birth of Auguftus, Suet * Au S* 
which happened on the 22d of September of 5,795 94 - 
this fame year. Abundance of fables have 
been vented on this fubjeft, and j'ycophant 
authors have not failed to embelliih with 
predictions the birth of the Matter of the 
World. They fay, that Cn. Oftavius, his 
father, coming late to the fenate, and having 
excufed himfelf on his wife’s being in la¬ 
bour, Nigidius Figulus cried out, Tour wife 

has juft now given us a Mafter. Nigidius was 
a fenator of great learning, and had made ju¬ 
dicial aftrology his particular ftudy. There, 
is reafon to believe, that what our (acred ora- 
cles foretold concerning the coming of the 
Meffiah, has alfo been applied to the birth 
of Auguftus. The times were near each o- 
ther : and the rumour of thole divine pro¬ 
phecies had fpread'amongft the Pagans. Traces 
of them were found in the Sibyl’s book : Virgil, 
and at that time it was a general opinion, £cd. IV« 
according to Suetonius, that nature was in 
labour, and was preparing to bring forth 
the King of the Univerfc. Hut nothing is 
more abiurd than what the fame Suetonius 
tells us, after a freeuman of Auguftus called 

Julius 
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A.R. 6S9. Julius Marathus. This Marathus had wrote, 
^nt.C.65. t h 2C fenate, terrified by the predictions .which 

fpread, had paffed a decree to prohibit the 
bringing up of any children, who fliould be 
born that year •, and that this decree had been 
fuppreflcd by thofe whofe wives were with 
child. It would be having too much regard to 
fuch an idle ftory, only to refute it. 

Nor is any more ftrefs to be laid on a pre¬ 
tended dream of Catulus, who, as it is laid, 
after having dedicated the capitol, faw two 
nights fuccefiively a young child receiving par¬ 
ticular marks of favour from Jupiter, and de¬ 
fined by that god to be the guardian and de¬ 
fender of the commonwealth. Catulus did 
not know that child. But it is added, that 
the next day after his fecond dream, having 
met young Octavius, he knew him to be the 
fame he had feen in the arms of Jupiter. This 
fable is fo ill invented, that it is dated at the 
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fame time with the confecration of the capitol, 
which is feven years prior to the birth of Au 
guftus. 

At the time he was born, the intrigues of 
Catilina were carried to their utmoft height, 
and had fpread the alarm throughout the 
whole city. After he had failed of the con- 
fulfhip, there was no kind of fprings, that 
he did not fct a-going, nor any efforts which 
he did not make himlelf, to reinftate his par¬ 
ty after lb rude a blow ; and he fucceeded in 
it. He ftrengthened himfdf more than ever, 
made provifion of arms in different parts of 
Italy, railed all the money he pofiibly could 
on his own credit, and that of his friends, and 


L:v. L.II. fent thofe fums to* refute in Etruria to be 
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depofited in the hands of one Mallius, who A. R 686. 
had formerly ferved with diftin&ion under Syl- A nc.C.63. 
la, and afterwards having contra&ed an union 
with Catilina from the ties of guilt and mif- 


ter into 
e con- 


fortune, was the firft who took arms openly. 

Catilina alfo attached feveral new adherents to Several 
him, and made even a confiderable number of °f 
women of quality engage in his plot, who for 9 ua ^ enm 
debauchery and impudence gave place in no -^ 
thing to the vileft of mankind. His defigny^y*^. 
was to ufe them for making the flaves rile, 
for fetting fire to the city, and for bringing 
over their hufbands, or for ridding himfdf of 
them. 

Salluft names only one of them ; and I be- ch a rafter 
lieve, it is equally in vain and impoffible to ofSem- 
guefs at the reft. But he paints her whom h cpronia. 
mentions with fo mafterly an hand, that I 
can neither hope nor think of equalling him. 
Sempronia, that was the name of this woman, 
had birth, beauty, and had file been capable 
of prudence in her conduft, was happy in 
her hufband and children. Verfed in the 
Greek and Roman Letters, as well as in thofe 

dangerous arts which are proper to adorn 
vice, (a) file fang, fhe danced, fays the Hi- 
ftorian, with more tafte and elegance than 

fuited a woman of honour. She wanted none 
of the little arts that allure the vicious *, and 


there was nothing at all times that fhe re¬ 
garded lefs than the rules of virtue. It 
were hard to determine, whether file was 
more prodigal of her money or of her re¬ 
putation. She was not one of thofe timo¬ 
rous balhful women, who even in vice re- 


(a) Pfallere, faltare elegsiriu; quam ncccflc ell probx. 

Vol. XI, Z tain 
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: her 

in her 

wore it’s natural drefs cf barefaced impu¬ 
dence. Debauchery had led her on to the 
moft atrocious actions. To betray her fwom 
faith, to forfwear herfelf for denying a de- 
pofite or a debt, to be an accomplice in mur¬ 
ders, thefe were all but fport to her. With 
this blacknefs of foul were however united the 
charms of wit *, fhe made verfes, could jeft 
and rally agreeably, (hone amazingly in 
converfation, and could aflume either the 
ftyle of inodefty or affurance, according to 
the tafte of thole fhe was defirous to plcafe: 
there was much gaiety, many graces in her 
manner and difeourfe ; qualities, which fre¬ 
quently pafs for virtues, and, as we fee in 
this example, agree but too well with guilt and 
wickednefs. 


A.R. 6S9. tain at leaft fome outfide of decency 
Ant.C.63. f ront ne ver knew a blulh, and vice 


Cj 2:iHna Catilina was always fenfible that he (food in 

f.arji a - need of the Confullhip for the execution of 
cairrjo-th hi s fchemes. He refclved therefore to ftand 

//'• ^ or * lE 2 S^ n > relying as much as ever upon 
> 7 ; 7 r 7 ‘ the Conful Antonius, and convinced that if 

ft * l* j • 9 

Cic. pro he fucceeded in being nominated, he fliould 
Mar. again find a friend in him ready to do him 

lervice. He had three competitors, D. Ju¬ 
nius Silanus, L. Licinius Murena, and Serv. 


Pompon, 
ce 0:i 
juris. 


Sulpicius Rufus. It appears, that Silanus was 
immediately elected without difficulty : fo that 
one or the Conlulfhips remained in difpute 
between three pretenders. 

Sulpicius was a man of worth, of a Patri¬ 
cian family, and the greateft Lawyer, that 
Rome had ever produced. The occafion that 
determined him to embrace the ftudy of the 
Law, merits a place here. He pleaded with 


great 
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great reputation, without having any know- A.R.689. 
ledge of Law, as was not uncommon with the Ant.C.63 
Roman Advocates. In con Sequence he went to 
confult Mucius Scasvola upon an affair of 
one of his friends that perplexed him. Scsevola 
explained to him the point ot Law, in which the 
difficulty con fitted, but Sulpicius could com¬ 
prehend nothing of it. Scirvoia repeated his 
information, and was no better underftood than 
before. He thereupon leverely reprimanded 
Sulpicius, and told him (a) that it wa- a fhame 
for a Patrician, a perfon oi a great family, 
and a pleading Advocate, to be ignorant of the 
Law, of which he had occafion every inftant. 
Sulpicius ftung with that reproach, devoted 
himfelf to the ftudy ot the Law with fo much 
ardour and fuccefs, that he excelled all who had 
preceded him. From henceforth that Science 
wholly engroffed him: He almoft entirely re¬ 
nounced the exercife of Eloquence, and plead¬ 
ed very little; choofing rather fays (b) Cicero, 
to be the firft in an art, that held the fecond 
rank, than to be the fecond in that, to which 
the firft belonged. 

Such was Sulpicius, undoubtedly highly 
worthy of the Coniulihip : But Cicero lays, 
that in (landing for that iupreme dignity, he 
afted in fuch a manner as to give Catilina 
great hopes, and (hewed himfelf rather a fevere 
and couragious Senator, than a dextrous and 
prudent Candidate. Cabal and corrupt can- 
vaffing wire an almoft received cuftom in the 
elcdtion of the Magiftrates. Sulpicius, who 


(a) Turpe c(Te patriclo, ^)ViJetur raihi in fecur.da 
& nobi’i, k c:«.ufis or.ii.ii, arte primus tile, maluiflc, 
jus, in quo mfutuir, ig q..irn in prinia !'•-<: und us. Gv. 
liorare, tv B»uto f //. i;i. 

Z 2 


knew 
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A R. 6-9. knew no methods but thofe of honour, follici- 
An:.C.6;.t c d a new Law againft that abufe; and it was 

on his inftances, that Cicero was directed by 
the Senate to draw up a law, which rofe up¬ 
on thofe already fubfifting, and condemned 
fuch as were guilty ot corrupt convaffing to (a) 
banifhment. Suipicius, armed with this Law, 
threatened to accufe his competitors, made en¬ 
quiries into their conduct, colledted proofs and 
witnefics, always appearing fad and difpleafed, 
and kerning to declare that he expedled to lofe 
his election. 

Catilina on the contrary carried his head 
erect, wore an air of affurance, was furround- 
ed with a train of gaudy youths, and guarded 
by a multitude of audacious perfons. The 
fupportofa great number of military men, and 
the promifes of the Conful Antonius, gave 
him new courage. A kind of army of Sy lla’s 
foldiers furroundtd him, who having been fet- 

* Arezzo tkd as colonies at * Arretium and Fefulae, 

fought a new occafion of enriching themfelves 
by the misfortune of their fellow-citizens (b). 
His difeourfes were full of arrogance, bold- 
nefs and fury were painted in his afpedt: It 
might had been faid, that the Counfulfhip could 
not tfcape him, and that it was already in his 
poffeflion. 

Muren3, whom he affedted to defpife, was 
however no contemptible competitor. He was 
well born, though a Plebeian. His father, 
grand-father, and great-grand-father had been 
Prstors. His father had even triumphed, and 

[a) Dio limits this la- fermo arrogancire: fic ut ei 
r.iferment to ten years. jam exploratus & domi con¬ 

i' b) Vuitcs e.’.ar ipfius pie- dims Confdatus videretur. 
r.us faro 1 is, oculi lceieris, GY, pro Mur . 

Would 
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would certainly have attained the Confulfhip, A.R.689. 
if not prevented by a too early death. Muraia Ant.C.65. 
himfelf had been Lieutenant-General under Lu- 
cullus, and the triumph of the latter had very 
lately aficmbled his lbidiers at Rome, the moft 
fortunately in the world to favour the deftion 
of one of their principal officers. Add to this, 
that it is highly probable, Murena did not 
fpare money for purchafing fuffrages. He had 
given feafts to the People, and endeavoured by 
all kinds of methods to conciliate the favour of 
the citizens. And Jaftly, he was at bottom 
a man of honour, and a friend to the publick 
peace and tranquillity *, which determined the 
wiffies of all good men for his fuccefs, whom 
the hopes of Catilina extremely alarmed. 

But that vile wretch had no greater obftacles Cicero <te- 
to overcome, than thole which Cicero laid in u } a * 
his way. The vigilant Conful watched all his^* ra ' 
motions. From the beginning of his Conful-' 
fhip, he had gained Curius, one of the heads 
of the confpiracy, by the means of Fuivia *, and 
by making him great promifts, had engaged 
him to give him an account of all that Catilina 
faid and did. It was no doubt by this channel, 
that Cicero was informed of a new affembly, 
which Catilina had held in his houfe, of his 
principal adherents, and in which he had faid, 

“ (a) that no body could be a faithful and con- 
“ Rant defender of the unfortunate, except 


(a) Miferorum fidclem 
defenforem (neminem) in- 
veniri pofTe, nifi cum qui 
ipfe miter efTet: inteprorum 
& fortunatorum promiilh lau- 
cios & miferos credere non 
oportere: quare qui con- 
fumpta replere, erepta recu¬ 


perate vellent, fpeftarent 
quid ipfe deberet, quid pof- 
fideret, quid auderet: mi- 
nime timidum & valde ca- 
Iamitoium effe oportere eum 
qui effet futurus dux & fig- 
nifer calamitoforum. Cic. 

Z 3 “ him- 
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“ himfelf were unfortunate ; that men whofe 
affairs were in a bad condition, ought not to 
'• 6 truth in the promifes of thole, who enjoyed 
“ affured ar 3 ucr.ee •, that conlequently all thofe, 
“ who dcfired to regain what they had fpent, 
44 and recover what had been taken from them, 
44 had only to call: their eyes on him, and to 
44 connder what he pofieffed, how many debts 

44 he owed, and what he was capable of dar- 
44 ins •, that the Leader and Standard-bearer 
44 of the wretched ought to be extremely mi- 
44 ferable, and void of all tear, himfelf.” 

The rumour of fuch violent and dangerous 


freaks to difeourfes lpread in the city, and it is to be be- 
t:rr. : .r rht ]jeved, that this was an effect of Cicero’s in- 

He immediately caufed a decree of 


>: s 


f 


fu.ioc- 

' “-ur T-rr the Senate to be paffed for putting off the Aflem- 
/, ta*e '/bly cf the People, which was to be held the next 
tee mask, day, and in which the next election was to be com- 

pleated. Infteaa of an aflerr.bly of the People, there 
was one of the Senate, to which Catilina having 
repaired, Cicero addreffed himfelf to him, and 


bid him clear himfelf in refpcct to the fafts I 
have juft related. Catilina was not in the leaft 
diiconcerted. Audacious to cxcefs, but affum- 
ing an air of modefty : U'hat then is ;;n* crime* 
fays he r There (a) are two bodies in the Cora - 
mnwealth , the one weak with an Head no lefs 
weak : (he meant the Senate, of which the 
Conful was the Headj the ether firong and 
powerful , 'but without an Head. (This was the 
People .) This latter body, added he, has de- 


f Luo corpora effe Rei* quura ira de fe meritum 
puoiics, ur.um cebiie In- eilet, caput, fe vivo, non 
fir mo capite, akerum fir- defuturum. Cic. 

2 E-ra fine capite. Huic, 


ferved 
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ferved too •well of me to be fuffered to want an ; \.R. 
Head , when it jlands in need of one , whilfi /Ar.t.C.65. 
/m. Cicero fays with reafon, that by* this 
anfwer Catilina did not purge,' but unmade and 
avow himfelf, as he declared himfelt the chief 
of the party agair.lt the Senate ar.d Conful. 

He had explained himfclf Itiil more openly 
lb me days before, in fpeaking to Cato, who 
threatened to accuie him (a . If a fire be kind¬ 
led to dejlroy my houfe and fortunes , I f ball ex - 
tinguijh it not with water , but by demo lifting 
and ruins . This was faying piainiy, that he 
fhould not confinr himfilf to the common me¬ 
thods for defending hi mil If againft the accu- 
fation *, and that if he mult perifh, at lead 
he would not perifh alone. 

It is fur prizing, that after fuch declarations 
Catilina could refide undiiturbed at Rome, and 
continue to ftand for the fupreme magiftracy. 

But at that time the Laws had fo little force, 


and the party of this horrid wretch was fo 
formidable, that the Senate chofe rather to 
fuffer his audacioufncfs, than to take vigorous 
meafures for checking it. 

Catilina went further: He carried armed Catilina 
perfons into the field of Mars, to afTafiinate the nfokn to 


Conful even in the aflembly in which he prefided. 
Cicero, who was apprized of his defign, tiled 
precautions againft it. He made a numerous 
train of his friends and clients attend him ; 


nl<oii>inte. 
•• ^ 

tbs Conful 
;r> the field 
of jrt /i K$ . 


u, f .: h 

lit. hno 


he even wore under his confular robes a larged' the Con- 
f ^ / ; 1 • 

cuirafs, which he took care to fiiew, that the* 


good citizens might know the danger the per- 
fon of their Conful was in, and their zeal be 


the more animated by that new motive. All 


(a) Si quod efict in fuas turn, id fe non aqod, Ad 
fortunas inccndium excita- rudu idUntturuh*. 

Z 4 the 
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A R 6S9 the efforts of Catilina were in confequence 
.An:. 0.63- fruftrated. He could neither effed deftroying 

Cicero, nor to be elected Conful 3 and Murena 
was preferred. 

He deter- Catilina in defpair refolved to pufli things to 
ir.ir.t- to the laft extremities, and to make war openly, 
v.ake :;er as his fecret intrigues could not fucceed. He 

difpatched (a) Mallius to Fdulae, one Septi- 
mius into Picenum and one C. Julius into 
Apulia, with orders to affembie the malcon¬ 
tents every where, and to make them take 
arms. As for himfelf, he continued (till at 
Rome, concerting ambufeades for the Conful, 
making the neceffary preparations for fetting 
that city on fire in feveral parts, and fecuring 
the mod important pofts in it. He had dif¬ 
fident drength of body and mind for all this 3 
night and day he was in action 3 no fatigue nor 
watching were too much for him. 

Cicero received advice of what paffed by a 
t ^ n means r.ot a little extraordinary. In the mid¬ 
dle of the night, Cra/Tus, M. Marcellus, and 
Metellus Scipio, came to his gate, and having 
caufed him to be called up, put into his hand a 

had 


Jrhrrr.a- 


/ • t 

(re"- C) 

C-ojfts. 

Fiji. 

Cic. 

CrsiT. 


packet of letters, that had been brought to 
him after fupper by a man unknown. Amongft 
thofe letters there was one for Craffus himfelf, 
but without a name 3 the red were direded to 
different perfons. Craffus having opened his, 
and feeing, that he was advifed to quit Rome, 
becaufe Catilina was loon to make a great flaugh- 


(a) 1 harjtfpolen before of Catilina in fanning for the 
JAcl.ru;, as being already at Con ful/hip : Or elfe what is 
Fefuhr. h that I followed related of him before may be 
Salluft, as I do here. Per - underfood , as Jaid by way of 
haps Ma/dus had come to anticipation . 

Rome in the interval to ajfft 


ter 
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ter in it; {truck with horror and dread, and A. R. 689. 
being defirous to obviate the fufpicions, which Anc C.03* 
his long union w^th the Chief of the confpiracy 
might occafion, he went immediately to carry 
all thofe letters to the Conlul. Cicero affem- 
bled the Senate, delivered each the letter diredt- 
ed to him, caufed them all to be read; and 
they were found to contain advices to the fame 
effeft as the letter directed to Craffus. 

The danger was thought extreme: And it Decree to 
appears, that it was in this (a) affembly, which charge the 

was held the 21ft of Oftober; that recourfe Co ”' u/s t0 
was at laft had to that form of Decree, by^J///*’ 
which the Senate gave the Confuls unlimited Common - 
power: It was in fubftance, 4C that the Confuls wealth 
“ fhould provide for the publick fecurity, fo ^ huu:d re ~ 
“ that the Commonwealth (hould receive no 
“ prejudice.” In confequence of this decree ^ Salluit. 
troops were affembied, and thofe already af- 
fembled and on foot were employed. Q. Ma¬ 
rius Rex, who had commanded in Cilicia, be¬ 
fore Pompey was fent againft Mithridates, and 

Metellus Creticus, had long been at the gates 
of Rome without being able to obtain triumphs. 

As they had not yet entered the city, they had 
retained the authority of Proconfuls, and their 
troops were *not yet dilbanded. Thofe two 
Proconfuls received orders to march, the one 
towards Fefulas and the other towards Apulia. 

Pompeius Rufus, and Metellus Celer, 
were each commiflioned to form an army, and 
to move the firft towards Capua, where advice 
came, that the (laves were concerting infur- 
re&ions, and the other into Picenum. At the 


(a) I depart here a lit¬ 
tle from the order of time 
in Sal lull ; hut with pood 


authority , that of Cicero in 
his firft againft Catiline . 


fame 
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A.R. tS;-. fame time rewards were offered to any perfons 
Ant.C 65. whatfoevcr, who fhould give information con¬ 
cerning the defigns that were carrying on a- 
gair.ft the Commonwealth, though themfelves 
* /hut were accomplices; namely liberty, and an * 
62: / hundred thoufand fefterces to a Have ; and im- 
i /hut punity and f two hundred thoufand fefterces 
lz S cL to a Freeman. And laftly, a guard was kept 

in Rome, as in a place of war, and the fubal- 
tern Magiftrates were appointed to command 
it. 

<Tr:u L !e All thefe {a ) preparations, all thefe cxtraor- 
Gr.i a*, binary precautions entirely changed the face of 
f.trr.at:on^ t ^ e c j t y ? anc ] fp reac j confternation every where, 

at infte a d of ths liGentioLirnefs and diffolute gaie¬ 
ty, that reigned there before. People went to 
and fro with concern and trouble. No place 
feemed lufficiently fafe ; nor was there any man, 
that another thought he could truft. There was 
no war on foot, and yet they were not in peace. 
Fear ftill augmented the danger. The women 
efpecially, who in fo powerful a city were ig¬ 
norant of the calamities of war, abandoned 
themfelves to groans and tears, lifted up their 
hands to Heaven, and declared the fate of their 
young children Attentive to inform them¬ 
felves of all things, every word, every ru¬ 
mour, made them tremble. They were no 

(a) Quibus rebus perraota fuo qaifque metu pericula 
civitas, atque immutata facies roetiri. Ad hoc, mulieres, 
urbis erat. Ex iuir.ma Is- quibus pro magnitudine rei- 
titia atque lafeivia, quas diu- publics belli tinior infolitus 
turna quies pepererat, re- incefierat, affli&are fefe, ma- 
pente omnis triltitia invafit. nus fupplices ad ccelum ten- 
Feflin are, trepidare ; neque dere ; mifereri parvos libe- 

loco, neque homini cuiquam ros, cogitare, omnia pavere: 

fatis credere; neque bellum fuperbia atque deliciis omillis 
gsrere, neque paccm habere; fibi patriteque diffidere. 

longer 
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longer intent upon pomp and voluptuoufnefs, a.r. 
their ufuu! occupations the danger in common Ar,c A* 
to them with their country cns;rofied them 
entirely. 


The danger increafed every inftant. 


Mai- 




lius having drawn confidcrabk lor.-., togtihcr >«h •«< »s. 




(.■/uju vozrs 

: k -lair, to 


U|i'- 


*yky 


tU 


in Etruria, openly took arms the twenty- 
feventh of Odtober ^ and Catilina, imaged 
iee that hitherto he had fuccecdcd in noti 
in the city, on the fixth of November in til 
night called an affembly of his principal par-A'- -^* 1 ^ 
tifans at the houfc of M. Porcius Lteca. There ,)" :is 
after having reproached them fharply with their kttJe ' 
cowardice, to which he aferibed the bad fuccefs 
of all his enterprizes, he gave them an account 
of the prefent ftate of things, and diftributed 
their employments and polls amongft them, 
both within and without the city. He added, 
that he was defirous to fet out immediately, to 
put himfelf at the head of the army, which 
was formed in Etruria ; but that it was necd- 
fary firft to rid himfelf of Cicero, who hurt 
him ftrangely. Moft of the conipirators were 
terrified at the propofal. Two Roman Knights, 
one of whom was called C. Cornelius, fhewed 
more refolution than the reft, and offered to go 
at day-break under pretence of fainting the 
Conful, and to affaffinate him in his bed. Cu- 
rius, leeing the danger that threatened Cicero’s 
life, immediately, apprized Fulvia of it. In 
confequence, when the two Knights came to 
enter his houfe, the doors were fhut againft 
them, and Cicero cleaped this danger alfo. 

The lame day he held an affembly of the Uf COfPfS 

Senate, in which Catilina had the impudence t0 !he Se * 

t 4 ^ T / v 


to appear, though the publick rumours fuffici- 
cntly informed him, that his defigns were dif- c-uil. 

covered, 
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A-R. 6S9. covered, and though he was accuied aftually by 
Ant.C.65. L. Paulus, as guiitv of practices contrary to 

the tranquillity and fafcty of the city and State. 
A criminal confcience ufually difcovers itfelf 
in fome manner or another. Catilina feemed to 
have given an opening againft himfelf in re- 
fpect to this acculation, by offering to remain 
in a ftrange houfe, and in the cuftody of fome 
known citizen, to remove, as he faid, all fuf- 
picion f a). Was it not denouncing chains and 
imprifonment to himfelf, as Cicero reproaches 
him, to acknowledge that it was neceffary for 
him to be in cuftody ? But befides, this offer on¬ 
ly ferved to make him fenfible, to what degree 
he was feared and detefted. M. Lepidus, in 
whole houfe he at firft propofed to go and 
lodge, refufed him. Cicero did the fame; 
declaring, that he could never confent to live 
under the fame roof with a perfon, from whom 
he did not think himfelf fecure within the com- 
pafs of the fame city. The Prastor Metelius 
Csefar likewife rejected him: So that he was 
obliged to have recourfe to one M. Marcellus, 
a man almoft as much fufpected as himfelf, 
and one of his ancient friends. 

He however refumed his equally diffembling 
and audacious character for coming to the 
Senate, as if the queftion was only concerning 
idle rumours and falfe fufpicions, that he was 
capable of difpelling by appearing with an 
air of confidence. But he found that his dif- 
fimulation impofed upon no body, and he 
received in entering a new teftimony of the 


\a) Qaam longe videtur a jam dignum cuftodia judi- 
carcsre atque a vinculis a- caverit ! Cic. in Catil. I. 
be fie defcere, qui fe ipfum 19. 

publick 
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publick hatred and deteftation ; for of fo great A.R. 689. 
a number of Senators, many of whom were his Ant.C.63. 
relations and friends, not one faluted him ; 
and when he had taken his place, all that were 
near him, and who were the principal and 
mod illuftrious of that Order, removed, and 
left all the fide where he was vacant. 

Nor was this all. Cicero attacked him in ckero ad* 
a vehement Speech, which is come down to drejfes a 
us, and of which every body knows the abrupt ^'/ cour fe 
and warm exordium, that fear and indignation ^ 
extorted from theConful (a). How far then, 

Catilina , will you carry the abufe of our pa- openly, 
tience ? How long will your phrenzy deride us \ Catil. 
and what end will your boundlefs audacioufnefs 
have? Will notbirg move you , not ling fhake 
you? Neither the unufual precaution of pofiing 
a body of troops by night upon mount Palatine*, 
the guards kept throughout the city the general 
confer nation ; the ccn urrence of all good men 
againfl you *, this frongfortifcd place for holding 
the Senate-, nor the ajp-.tl and looks of all who 
hear me, and behold you with horror ? Do you 
not perceive , that your defigns are difcovered ? 


(a) Quoufque tandem a- 
brncre, Catilina, patientia 
noltra? quamdiu etbm furor 
ille tuus nos eludet ? qucin 
ad finem fefe efftcrnata jatta- 
bit audacia ? Nihilne te 
noddurnum praefidium pala- 
tii, nihil urbis vigilire, nihil 
timor populi, nihil concur- 
fus bonorum omniuni, nihil 
hie mur.itifliinus haberidi 
Senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultufque moverunt : 
Patere tua coufiii* non (cu¬ 
tis? ConRri&lam jam om¬ 
nium horum confcicntiU U- 


neri corjurationem tuam non 
vide* r quid proxima, quid 
iuperiore ooitc egeri*, ubi 
fuerh, quos convocaveris, 
quid conliiii ceperis, quern 
noltium ignorare arbitrate ? 
O icmpora ! 6 more: ! be- 
natus luce imeliieit. C’onful 
videt. I lie t:.men vivic. 
\ ivit ! imo verb etiam in 
benatum trnit : notat & de- 
figuat oculis ad caedem u- 
r.u mq uemc; uc noil \ um . Nos 
amen:, viu tones, la*.i facere 
Kc publico.* videmur, fi illius 
fuioiem ac tela vitemu* 

that 
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A.R. S9 /&?/ v^r con [piracy , which is now known to 
Ant. Co s- every one here, /j Jhackled, and in fetters ? 

JVbicb of us , ^ think . ^ 

well what you did laft night and the night before, 
<2j where you was, with whom you held council, 
and what refolutionyou took ? 0 Times! 0 Man¬ 
ners! The Senate is informed of all thefe things, 
the Corfu! fees them ; and yet this man lives ! 
What do I fay, Li-iw / z/y / ^ cw/z&r w/0 the 
Senate, is admitted to the publick Council ; and 
marks and defines with his eyes fucb of us, as 
k: intends for the faugh ter. Whilf we, valiant 
men, good citizens \ think we difcbarge our duty 
to ihe Commonwealth, provided we efcape the 
pbrenzy and daggers of this butcher. 

Cicero fupports this ftyle throughout the 
whole fequel of the Speech. He proves, that 
C. Gracchus, Saturninus, and all the bad ci¬ 
tizens, againit whom the Commonwealth ufed 
violence, did not deferve death fo much as 
Catilina. He reproaches himfeif and the Se¬ 
nate with the indolence of their condud in 
refped to an enemy of his country. He re¬ 
peats to him the particulars of great part of 
his mealures, and efpecially of what had paf- 
fed the night before at the houfe of Porcius 
Laeca: And as he faw feme perfons in the 
Senate, who had been prefent at that nodurnal 
aflembiy, he cried out (a)\ 0 ye immortal 

(a) O Dii immortales ! interim, qai de hujus urbi«, 
ubinam gentium fumus \ atque aaeo Orbis terratum 
qu-.m Rempiifalicam habe- exitio cogitant. Hofce ego 
mu?? in qua urbs vivinus? video Cnnful, & de Rcpato- 
H:c, hi: lunt in noilro nu- lica fententiam rogo ; Sc 
xr.er. d, Patres Conicripti. in quos ferro trucidan oporte- 
hoc Orbis terrs {anaiftmo bac, eos nondum voce vul- 
graviftmoque ccrnlio, qui nero. num. 9. 
cc. ir.eo £0:;:unique omnium 

Gods , 
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Gods, in what fart of the world are we ? What AM. 6 $gl 
State, what Commonwealth is this ? In what Ant>c * 6 3 
city do we live? Here, Fathers, in this very 
place, in the midfl of ourfelves, in this the mojl 
auguft and venerable Affembly of the whole Earth, 
are men who are now actually meditating, and 
making preparations for, my death, for the deaths 
of us all, for the defiruftion of this City, and con- 
fequently of the Univerfe in general I fee them, 

I who am Conful\ I ajk them to give their opi¬ 
nions in their turn upon the publick a ffairs : And 
thofe who ought to be immediately executed, I 
muft not fo much as offend with words . 

He afterwards takes advantage of the de¬ 
claration made by Catilina at Porcius Lasca’s, 
and the defire he had expreffed of quitting 
Rome immediately, and from thence exhorts 
him to put that defign in execution. He pref- 
fes him to remove from the city, and even 
commands him to do fo: But he does not go 
fo far as to give him an order to that effect in 
form, and does not make the Senate delibe¬ 
rate upon it. This referve, which may feem 
timidity, was prudence. Cicero obferves in 
this Speech, that there were fome Senators, 
who either did not, or would nor, fee the 


danger, with which the Commonwealth was 

O 

threatened; who had increafed Catilina’s hopes 
by the indolent manner, in which they had 
given their opinions concerning him, and 

itrengchcncd the growing conspiracy, by af¬ 
fecting not to believe it. Thofe Senators, who 
were not perfons of the lead credit, drew 
others into their opinion : So that, if the Con- 


lul had acted immediately with aii the fcverity, 


that the greatnefs oi the crime and danger re¬ 
quired, he might not only have been accufed 
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A.R. 6?9- of cruelty and tyranny by the bad citizens, 

Aat.C.63. but even by well inclined perfons, for want of 

being better informed. Whereas, if Catilina 
quitted Rome, and went to put himfelf at 
the head of Mallius’s army, he then took off 
the mafk, his crime was fully difcovered, and 
no body could any longer take upon them to 
defend him. Thefe reflexions were folid : 
and Cicero’s banilhment will be too evident a 
proof of the danger he would have incurred, 
had he been too precipitate in this affair. 

CtiUga'i The Conful’s fpetch fhould, one would 

anj~x ‘tr. think, have thunderftruck Catilina. But no¬ 
thing could difconcert his audacity. He af- 
lumed a modeft tone and the air of a fuppli- 
ant, and defired the Senators not to be too 
hafty in believing him criminal. He repre- 
fented, “ that he was defended from an 
“ houfe, and from his youth had obferved a 
“ conduct, that muff neceffarily have raifed 
“ him to the higheft fortunes, without his 
“ having need to have recourfe to crimes for 
“ the attainment of them. That in confe- 
“ quence they could not think, a Patrician 
“ like him, in whole favour both his own fer- 
“ vices, and thofe of his anceftors, fpoke, 
“ fhould conceive thoughts of fubverting the 
“ Commonwealth ; whilft it fhould have for 
“ it’s Preferver a Cicero, a man of nothing, 
“ and fcarce a citizen of Rome.” He added 
other injurious terms in rtfped to the Con- 
ful. But the whole Senate role up againtt 
him, and treating him as an enemy of the 
State and a parricide, they forced him to quit 
the Affembly in fury. 


After 
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After this open proceeding he had no Ion- A.R. 689. 
ger any meaiure to oblerve. He departed 
the fame night with three hundred men armed, 
after having given orders to Cethegus, Len- 
tulus Sura, and the other chiefs of the enter- 
prize, to compleat what he had been obliged 
to leave imperfedt, that is, to affaffinate the 
Conful, and fet fire to the city ^ promifing 
them that he would foon be at the gates of 
Rome with a great army. However to ren¬ 
der the Conful odious, it was given out, that 
he had banifhed Catilina on his private autho¬ 
rity and that the latter, not to interrupt the 
tranquillity of the city and his fellow-citizens, 
had chofen to retire to Maffylia (Marfeilles). 

It was impoffible for this difeourfe not to Cicero^ 

give Cicero difquiet, but it diminifiied no .° r rat * 0Ht f 
thing of his zeal and aftivity. He affembled Catfll• 
the People the next day after Catilina’s depar -na'sdepar* 

ture, and in giving them an account of that tun. 
important event, he did not omit to acquit Canl * ir ' 
himfelf of two imputations laid to him at 

the ftme time, though directly contradictory 

to each other. Some accufed him of indo¬ 


lence and neglect, for not having put a pub- 
lick enemy to death •, and others of rigour 
next to tyrannical, for having, faid they, il¬ 
legally banifhed a citizen. I have already 
explained the motives, that prevented him 
from afting with greater rigour: and as to 
the other point, he abfolutely denies the fafr, 
and as a perfect vindication of himfelf fore- 
tels the fpeedy arrival of Catilina in the camp 
of Mallius. Pie fully refutes what was affirm¬ 
ed of his retreat to Marfeilles, and on that 
Vol. XI A a head 
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A.R. 689. head employs fentiments highly worthy of a 
Ant.C.65- fupreme Magiftrate. 

He obferves, that if Catilina fhould change 
his plan and refolution, and fliould really ba- 
nifh himfelf to Marfeilles, a thoufand tongues 
would exclaim againft the Conful: That he 
fliould not be thanked for having deprived an 
enemy of his country of all refource, and de- 
preffed, and reduced him to defpair, but 
fliould be accufed of having forced by his 
menaces, without any juridical proceeding, an 
innocent man to go into banifliment; that he 
fhould find people, who would confider Ca- 
tilina, not as a criminal, but an unfortunate 
perfon: and that as for him, he fliould be 
treated not as a vigilant Conful, but as a cruel 
and infupportable tyrant. Well (a) Romans , adds 
he, I Jhall not complain . I confent to expofe 
my bead to the jlorm> which a falfe and unjujt 
pretence will excite againft me \ provided I there¬ 
by deliver you from the danger of the horrid 
and impious war prepared for you . Let it be 
faidy that I have driven Catilina out of Rome \ 
provided he is really gone into exile . But\ be¬ 
lieve me , that is what he will not do . IJhall 
certainly never defire , that to Jpare myfelf unjujt 


[a) Eft mihi tanti, Quin- 
tes, hujas invidfe falfe at- 
qse iniqus tempeftarem fu- 
bire, dummodo a vobis hujus 
horribilts belli ac nefarr pe- 
ricolam depeliatur. Dicatur 
fane eject us eife a me, dum- 
modo eat in exilium. Sed, 
mihi credite, non eil iturus. 
Nanquam ego a diis immor- 
ralibus optabo, Quirites, in- 
*idfe mes levandie caufa ut 
L. Catilinam ducere exerci- 


tum hoftiura, atque in armis 
volitare audiatis. Sed tri- 
duo tamen audietis: roulto- 
cue magis illud timeo, ne 
mihi fit invidiofum aliquan- 
do, qcod ilium emiferim po* 
tius, quam ejecerim. Sed 
quum fine homines, qui il¬ 
ium, quum profe&us fit, e- 
je&um eiTe dicant, iidem, fi 
interfe&us efiet, quid dice- 
rent ? II. in Catil, 15* 
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enmity, you Jhould be.informed, that Catilina has A.R. 689. 
himfelf at the head of a body of enemies , Ant.C.63. 
w moving about the country witb&n army . 
ite/ fuch advice you will receive in three days, 

much more afraid , Lto J Jhall ra¬ 
ther be reproached hereafter for having fufferei- 
him to quit Rome, than for having driven him 
out of it. My anfwer however is entirely rea - 
dy. Now that he is departed at his own free 

choice, I am charged with having Jent him into 

banifhtnenL What then would the fame perfons 
have faid, had I put him to death ? 

The reft of this difcourfe turns upon Cati- 
linate partifans, and exprefsly upon thofe he 
had left in Rome. Cicero regrets, that their 
leader had not taken them along with him. 

He does not fear thofe, who have openly ta¬ 
ken arms, (a) It is thofe, fays he, whom I fee 
Jkipping about the Forum with an air of confi¬ 
dence, befteging the doors of the Senate, and evert 
entering it, well perfumed, and adorned with 
the brighteft purple ; thefe are they, who are 
more to be feared by us, than the army itfelf of 
Catilina . Thefe are not deferters , but chofen 
forces pofted in ambufeade, and threaten our. 
lives in a more eminent degree . I fear them 


(a) Hos quos video volita- 
re in foro, quos flare ad cu¬ 
riam, quos etiam in Senatum 
venire j qui nitent unguentis, 
qui fulgent purpura, mallcm 
fecum fuos milites eduxiffe: : 
qui fi hie permanent, me- 
mentote non tam exercitum 
ilium efle nobis, quam hos, 
qui exercitum deferuere, per- 
timefeendos. Atque hoc eti¬ 
am funt timer.di magis, quod. 


quid cogitent, me feiere fen- 
tiunt: neque tamen permo- 
ventur. II in Catil. 

Nec tam ti mend as eft 
nunc exercitus Catilina, 
quam ifti, qui ilium exr 
ercitum deferuifie dicuntur. 
Non enim deferuerunt: fed 
ab ilio in fpeculis atque infi.- 
diis relidli, in capite atque in 
cervicibus noftris refliterunu 
Pro Mur . 79. 
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the more , /.e^' force*, that 1 am acquainted with 
what they meditate, and howe : er do not feem con¬ 
cerned hrthe leaf upon that account. He exhorts 
them therefore to follow the fteps of their Ge¬ 
neral : He endeavours to terrify them, by de¬ 
claring that if they remain in the city, they 
had no father indulgence to hope from him ; 
that on the firft movement they made for the 
execution of their deteflible proje&s, they 
muft expect to be treated as enemies; and that 
chains, impriionment, and death, {hall be their 
portion. 

He too well knew the invincible hardnefs 
cf heart of thofe abandoned wretches, to hope 
that his exhortations and menaces would make 
much imprefllon upon them. Accordingly 
concluding, that he fhould be obliged to pro¬ 
ceed to the lit mod rigours, he encourages the 
People againft the dread they might have, of 
feme trouble and commotion on the occafion 
cf the punifhment of perfons of fuch high 
rank. All that we (hall have to do, fays 


* 

he, we fa all fo conduct, that the great cjl af¬ 
fairs may be decided with the leaf noife *, that 
extreme dangers may be removed without tumult ; 
that am intefine and dornejliek war , the moft cru¬ 
el that ever was, may be terminated without fo 
much as your Leader and Corfu?s quitting the 

Remarkable words, which 


r'T ' 9 r: 

t O u- * . 


f' * - - 

9 • , * 
£ * • • C 


Jhew, mat C:Cv.ro had already in his head the 
whole pian and difpefitien of the conduct, he 

Ikciiid obierve in relptc't to the confpirators ; 


{a: Atqae : crania f:c 
Sger.t-T, Cg:r::c. : , ut:es:r/.:<- 
\c,x nhni.r.o n::: j, y*:.;:cil¬ 
ia iamaia r.uiio bci- 


• 


.1 • 


»uiu in:eu;r.em cc cor.'ciu- 


ccm, peft hominum memo- 
rinrn erode! hamum 2c nmi- 
nv.:m, me ui,o togsto dace 

k irr.perarore fede cur. IJ -in 

Cati}. zi\ 


for 
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vujpng. 


for we (hall fee the prediftion he now makes to A.R. 689. 
the People exactly verified. Ant.C.63. 

In the midft of fuch important and urgent j gm 
affairs, Cicero found the neceffary time and *b :i u /un¬ 
freedom of mind for pleading the caufe of t’nsr. Con- 

Murena the Conful deft, profecuted as guilty^ 

of corrupt canvafling by fevcral accuftrs, of ’ ^ 

whom the principal were Ser. Sulpicius, who canv 
had flood for the confulfhip, and Cato, aftu- 
ally elefted Tribune of the People. The ac¬ 
cused had ftill no lets illuftrious defenders, 

Craffus, Hortenfius, and Cicero. His affair 
was delicate. I have already laid, it is very 
probable, that Murena, as well as moft of his 
competitors, had diltributed money to pur- 
chafe fuffrages ; and the authority of Cato was 
terribly in his prejudice. That rigid obferver 
of the Laws had declared in full Senate, be¬ 
fore the eleftion of the Confuls, that if any of 
the Candidates, excepting however Silanus 
who was his brother in-law, lhould employ 
corruption, he would accufe him. He kept 
his word, and accufed Murena. But he afted 
in the profecution with an opennefs and gene- 
rofity, that well deferves to be remembered ia 
this place. 

• It was the cuftom, that the accufed fhould Frar.k and 
give the accufer a kind of guardian and over- 
leer, to accompany him every where, to in- 
fpeft into all his proceedings, and to make an 
exaft report of the whole to the perfon fo in- a :cu/:r. 
terefted in it. The trufty perfon, whom Mu¬ 
rena had charged with this commiffion, ob- 
ferving the fimplicity and candour of Cato’s 
behaviour; no artifices, no evafions, no fub- 
tilties, was {truck with admiration at it; and 
on his fide afted fo frankly with- him, that 

A a 3 when 
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«A,R 689. when they came to the Forum in the morning, 
AnrX.65. j ie afked him, whether he fhould apply himfelf 

-that day to any thing relating to the accufation j 
and if Cato replied in the negative, he went 
about his bufinefs, relying entirely upon his word. 
Cato however attacked Murena with no lefs force 
and vehemence, fo as not to fpare even Cicero 
his advocate. 

'Cicero's I fhould be very glad to be allowed to give 
Oration. a n account with fome extent of the Oration, 

which Cicero pronounced on this occafion. 
It is indifputably one of the belt of his dif- 
courfes. Perhaps there is not more addrefs, 
art, and fait in any of them. The qualities 
of the heart are frill more to be admired in it 
chan the talents of the mind. Humanity, mo¬ 
deration, affection for his friends, attention 
and addrefs in reconciling duties that feem 
oppofite; in a word, all the attributes of an 
qleyated genius, a noble foul, ihine out in 
turns, and render the Orator entirely 
amiable to all, who are not void of elevated 
fentimems. But not to divert the Header 
from the feries of facts, I fhall confine my- 
felf folely to what regards Cato, whofe autho¬ 
rity Cicero finds means to weaken, without 
failing in any kind of deference due to his 
virtue. 


Adanfs He gives him the higheft perfonal praifes: 
witb he extols in him his elevation of foul, his tern- 

"treat: ** P erance > his magnanimity ; in a word, all the 
what r C . virtues that conftitute the great man. But he 
tardiCeto. turns the dodtrine of the Stoicks into ridicule, 

for which Cato’s attachment and zeal were 


well known. He chofe amongft the opinions 
of thofe Philofophers, what was molt excef- 
frye 2nd irrational: That the wife jnan alone 
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is handfome, though as a deformed as a Therfi- A R. 689. 
tes •, that he is rich, though in a Hate of beg- Ant.C.63. 

gary; a King even though a (lave; and that 
all, who do not attain to the fublime perfec¬ 
tion of a Sage, are vagrant (laves, exiles, ene¬ 
mies and madmen: That all fins are equal; 
that the flighted failing is an abominable crime; 
and that he, who kills a cock without reafon 
or occafion is no lefs culpable, than the unna¬ 
tural fon, who murders his farther. How ex¬ 
travagant thofe maxims are is evident; and 
no lefs, that the ridicule call by Cicero upon 
the dodtrine, fell indireftly upon him who had 
embraced, and openly profeffed it. Cato him- 
felf in confequence could not help laughing, at 
lead affe&ed a laugh, and faid with an equivocal 
kind of a fneer, [a ) Really m have a very ■plea¬ 
sant Conful. 

Cicero did not flop there, and his jelling Munna is 
was only introductory to very ferious refle- 
xions. Cato had faid, that it was the intercft 
of the Commonwealth, which had induced 
him to accufe Murena. Cicero proves, that 
he is miftaken; and that the real danger of 
the State required, that it Ihould retain a Con¬ 
ful attached to the publick Good, and that the 
fituation of Murena’s fortune, as well as his 
natural difpofition, made him a friend to peace 
and tranquillity. At the time that he (poke 
thus, he knew, that Lentulus, and his afio- 
ciates, were making all their preparations for 
maffacring the Senate, and burning the city. 

He employs that confideration for terrifying 
the Judges, by infinuating to them, that the 
queftion in this caufe was not the intereftof 

(a) ’ft u{ ys wToriWlw lyjuiV. Pl«t- 

A a 4 a private 
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A.R.6S9 3 private perfon, but the prefervation of the 
Ani.C.65. State; and that in depriving Murena of the 

Coniulfhip, and confequently involving the 
Commonwealth again in the perplexity of a 
new election, they expoied themielves to pe¬ 
riling with their wives and children. This 
highly important view made 2n impreffion up¬ 
on the Judges. They cid not think it con- 
ftftent fo much as to hear the proofs of cor¬ 
rupt canvaffing, whilft the fafety of the Pub- 
lick made it neceffary to have two Confuls in 
the month of January at the head of the go¬ 
vernment. Murena was acquitted ; and Cato 
himfclf, as we lT.aii he in the fequel, had no 
reafen to complain, that the Confufts eloquence 
had triumphed over his feverity. 

CatiUri In the mean time Catilina was removing 
ras to t'n from Rome. He had fcarce quitted it, when 

he wrote many letters conformably to the ru¬ 
mours fpre.-.G by his partifans concerning him. 
He protefted his innocence, and affirmed, chat 
being eppreffed by the faction of his enemies, 
he gave way to his hard fortune, and was re¬ 
tiring to Marfciiks. At the fame timeCatulus 
received a letter from him, and read it in 
the Senate, in a very different frile. Catilina 
took off the mask in it. He declared in ex¬ 
press terms, “ that he had taken upon him 
4£ the common caufe of the unfortunate. That 
ciiiven to extremities by the injuftice of his 
enemies, and feeing unworthy men raifed 
to. honours, whilft the mod atrocious fuf- 
picions were c.ft upon him, he had embra- 
£: ced the foie refcurce that was left him for 
“ the iuppert of his fortune and dignity.” 
This- was explaining himfclf clearly enough: 
gr.ri if there remained any obfturity in his ex- 

prefiion:, 


2>la*i:us* 


c; 
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preffions, his condud made them eafy to 
comprehend ; for advice came almoft at the 
fame time, that he had affumed the Fafces and 
Lidors, and with fome troops, that he had 
drawn together in the piaces through which he 
had paffed, he was going to join Mallius. 

The latter before the arrival of Catilina, 
feeing his forces fufficiently confiderable, had 
ventured to make propofals to Marcius Rex, 
who had entered Etruria with an army. He 
had lent Deputies to him to reprefent the fad 
fituation of that great number of unfortunate 
perfons under his command, whom the bad 
iiate of their affairs reduced to defpair. He 
begged him to conffder, “ fo many citizens 
“ well deferved, that the Commonwealth 
fhould refolve to relieve their misfortunes. 
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But that however they were at leaft refoived 
to peri ill like men of courage, and not ’till 
they had ftrft revenged their deaths.” Mar¬ 
cius had received this difcourfe, mingled with 
requefts and threats, in the proper manner, 
and had anfwered Mallius’s Deputies, that 
they hlul nothing to hope, ’till they had firft 
laid down their arms. 

The Senate being informed of all this paffed 
a decree, by which Catilina and Mallius were 
declared enemies of their country •, promifed 
pardon to fuch as had embraced their party, 
(except criminals capitally convicted) provi¬ 
ded they quitted their camp, and laid down 
their arms within a time limited ; and laftly, 
ordered the Confuls to levy troops; that An- 
tonius fhould march with expedition againft 
Catiiina, and that Cicero fhould remain in the 
City to guard and defend it, 


They are 
bothdecla • 
rtd enemies 

of their 
country by 

the Senate t 


Neither 
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A.R6S9. Neither promifes, nor menaces, could over* 

Ant.c 65.come the obftinacy of Catilina’s adherents. 

^ No one came to make difcoveries; none laid 

it's parti- ^ own their arms: which gives SaiJuft (a) oc- 

fans. cafion to deplore the misfortune of the Roman 

People, arrived then to the higheft degree of 
power. Lords of the whole Univerfe, enjoy¬ 
ing at home tranquillity and riches, which a- 
mongft men, pafs for the greateft goods, and 
at the fame time nourifhing in their bofom ci¬ 
tizens fo abandoned, as to be inveterately bent 
upon the deftruction of themfelves and the 
Commonwealth. There were even fome, who 
not having any engagement hitherto with Ca- 
tilina, fet out in the prefent conjuncture to 
join him, and amongft others the fon of a 
Senator called A. Fulvius; but his father cau- 
fed him to be purfued, and having brought 
him back, put him to death according to his 
paternal right; faying, ('>) that u he had 
“ given him birth for his country againft 
“ Catilina, and not for Catilina againft his 
“ country.” 

fie multi’ What is more aftonifliing, moft of the 

txdtfa- multitude in Rome made vows for Cati* 
„ K . ^ at Salluft affirms, that if that head 

of the vile had been fuccefsful in a firft battle, 
or the advantage had been equal on both Tides, 
there had been an end of the Commonwealth. 

fa) Ea tempeflate mihi men cives, qui feque remque 
imperium populi Romani publicam obftinatis animis 
maxume miferabile vifum eft: perditura irent. Salluft. 
qui cum ad occafura ab ortu 

folis domita omnia arm is pa- {l) Pre/atus non fe Cati- 
• rerenfc, domiocium atque di- lies ilium adverfus patriam, 
vitiz, quz prima mortales fed patria* adverfus Catilinam 
patant, aSuerenr, fuere ca - genuine. VaU Max r. V. 8. 


And 
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And he adds, that the viftors would not long a.r. 689, 
have enjoyed the fruits, of their fuccefe; and Ant.C.63. 
that foon, one more powerful than them (whe¬ 
ther we are to underftand Pompey, or more 
probably Craffus, fupported byCsefar; taking 
the advantage of the ftate of weaknefs, to 
which their own viftory might have reduced 
them, would have deprived them of Empire 
and Liberty. What a dangerous fituation 
was this; and how much was the Common¬ 
wealth obliged to Cicero, who delivered it at 
fuch a time! He alone had forced Catilina 
to renounce the difguife, with which he co¬ 
vered himfelf, and to quit Rome: and whilft 
his colleague was marching againft thofe, who 
had taken arms, he faved the city from de- 
meftick ambufeades, as I am going to relate. 

Lentulus, according to Catilina’s orders, was Untutm 
intent upon increafing the party, and to bring for bru ? - 
over all thofe, from whom he could hope any in z the * 1 - 
fervice. The * Allobroges had at that time 
Deputies at Rome, who were come thither p att ^ 
to complain of the avidity* of the Roman Ma- 
giftrates, and not obtaining any juftice from 
the Senate, were highly difeontented with their 
ficuation. The nation was deeply involved 
in debts, and the Ambafiadors themfelves ow¬ 
ed great fums. In fuch -circumftanecs, Len¬ 
tulus affured himfelf, that he lhould eafily 
bring them over; and he thought it gaining 
a great point, if he could form an alliance 
with an haughty and warlike nation, which 
could -fupply him with confiderable troops, es¬ 
pecially cavalry, of which his party was ab- 

* A Gaulijh nation , that inhabited tht country between the 
1/irs and the Rhone . 

folutel/ 
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A.R.689.folutely in want. He therefore caufed one 
Ant.C.63. Umbrenus, a merchant, to found them, who 


had correfpondents in Gaul, whither he had 
long traded. 

Umbrenus accofted them in the Forum, and 


afked them the news from their country, and 
in what condition their nation was. Upon the 
complaints made by the Allobroges, he pre¬ 
tended to be much moved. And what hopes , 
laid he, have you of putting an end to fo 
many calamities? They anfwered, that they 
had none; and that the only remedy they 
knew for their mifery was death. Oh! refumed 
Umbrenus, if you are men of fpirit , and capable of 
forming a refolution , 77 / teach you a way to rid 
y ourfelves of your misfortunes. Thefe words gave 
the Allobroges great joy. They defired him to 
take companion on them ; afTuring him, that 
there was nothing fo difficult or dangerous, that 
they would not willingly attempt to deliver 
their nation from the debts that overwhelmed 


it. Umbrenus having brought them to the 
point he defired, carried them to the houfe of 
D. Brutus, Sempronia’s hufband, of whom we 
have fpoke. He made Gabinius come to the 
fame place, in order to give more weight and 
authority to his difcourfe. He then related to 
the Allobroges the whole plan of the confpiracy ; 
told them the names of the principal heads of it, 
to which he even added fome illuftrious perfon- 
ages, who had no (hare in it, to give thofe 
Gauls the greater hopes ; and after having made 
them promile to enter into the plot, he dif- 
mifled them to their own home. 


But} 
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But when they were alone, and refiefted up- A.R. 689. 
on what had been propofed to them, they Ant.C.63^ 
found themfelves in great perplexity. 
one fide the deplorable ftate of their nation,^^/^ 
their difpofition for war, and the hopes oi whole. 
great advantages from viftory, were power¬ 
ful motives. But, on the other, they confide- 
red all the forces of the Roman Empire *, and 
no rifque, no danger, but even certain re¬ 
wards if they difeovered fo dangerous a con- 
fpiracy. After they had fluftuated fome time, 
the good fortune of the Commonwealth pre¬ 
vailed, fays Salluft: or rather the Divine 
Providence faved Rome, which it had.made 
the Capital of the Univerfe. The Allobroges 
in confequence went to Fabius Sanga, who 
was the patron and proteftor of this nation, 
no doubt becaufe he was defeended from 
Fabius Allobrogicus. Every body knows, that 
according to the cuftom of the Romans, the 
conquerors of nations, and their defeendants, 
became their protestors. Our Gauls informed 
Sanga of all that had been told them by Um- 
brenus. ‘Sanga immediately apprized Cicero ot 
it, who directed the Allobroges to feign great 
zeal for the fuccefs of the confpiracy ^ to fee 
the confpirators •, to make them great promi- 
fes; and to endeavour to get fome proofs 
from them, that might ferve for their convic¬ 
tion. 

The plan of the confpir.mrs was entirely pi an of 
formed, and their lad difpofitions refoived. the confpi- 
L. Beftia, Tribune of the People elec!:, and r ^°".^ or 
who was upon the point of entering into of- 
fice, was to afl'emble the multitude, and in¬ 
veigh againft Cicero, as againft a timorous man, 
that filled the city, with panick terrors, and 

by 
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A.r. 63 ^. by. his ill-grounded fears, had occafioned a ve- 

AauC.63. ry unhappy war. This, difcourfe was to be 

the figna] to all thofe, who where in the fecret, 
for adfcing the fame night; each according to 
the province that had been allotted to him. 
Statilius and Gabinius were appointed to fet 
fire to twelve different parts of Rome; for 
this fervice they, had a great number of people 
under them,, who had provided themfelves with 
combuftible materials: others were deftined to 
Hop the aquedudts and fountains, and to kill 
thofe who fhould go to them to fetch water. 
By the favour of this tumult they concluded 
it would, be eafy to come at Cicero, and the 
reft who where to be maffacred. Cethegus had 
taken upon hitnfelf to befiege the Conful’s 
houfe, and to kill him: every affaffin had his 
peculiar victim: fons were to kill their fathers, 
and wives their huibands. The children of 
Pompey were to be fecured; it not being the 
fcherne to kill them, but to keep them as ho- 
ftages, by way of precaution againft their fa¬ 
ther’s revenge, whofe return was hourly ex¬ 
pected. In this dreadful diforder Catilina was 
to arrive at the gates of Rome, in order to 
take thofe as in a net, who fhould efcape out of 
the city, and join the other authors pf this 
bloody execution. 

Nothing now remained, but to fix the day. 
Lentulus referred it to the Saturnalia, which 
were about the end of December a time of li- 
centioufnefs, foolilh pleafures and debauch, 
which feemed proper to facilitate the enter- 
prize. Cethegus could bear no delay. He 
was the moft violent and fierce of them all; 
an executive man, and one who knew the va¬ 
lue of every moment loft. He continually 
complained of the flownefs and timidity of 

his 
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his affociates. He affirmed, that by their ir- A. R. 689. 
refolution, and putting things off, from day to Ant.C.63* 
day, they let the moft favourable occafions ef- 
cape •, that in fuch a danger it was neceffary to 
aft, and not to deliberate; and that as to 
himfelf, if only a fmall number would folio *: r 
him, he would leave the reft in their ftupefac- 

tion, and go and put the affembled Senate to 

the fword. 

In the mean time the Deputies of the Alio* The Alh- 
broges executed the Conful’s orders. Being in- brogtt get 

troduced by Gabinius they faw the other Chiefs , a writ j”g 
Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius, Cafiius. They 
reprefented to them, that they could not ex- the other 
peft to be believed by their countrymen with- hetuk of 
out fome inftrument in writing. That it was tb ‘ 
therefore proper, that Lentulus and the reft rfl<:,, ‘ 
fhonld give them an oath in good form under 
their hands and feals. All did fo, except Caf- 
fius, who was difpenfed with under fome pre¬ 
text, and quitted Rome before them. 

It was farther concluded that the Allobro- 
ges, in returning iijto their country, fliould 
pafs through the camp of Catilina, and con¬ 
firm with him the treaty of alliance by folemn 
and reciprocal engagements. Lentulus gave 
them one T. Volturtius of Crotona, to accom¬ 
pany them, who had not long before ente¬ 
red into the confpiracy, and he charged him 
with a letter for Catilina, wrote with his own 
hand, but not figned. It was conceived in 
the following terms. You will know from the 
bearer who I am• As to yourfelf think of act¬ 
ing like a man of courage ; and confider well in 
•what fituation you are, and what necejfity re¬ 
quires of you. Engage new friends and new 
juccours of any kind whatfoever t and do not 

rejell 
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A.R. 689. reject even the laft of mankind if they con be ufe ~ 
AntC ^o' f u l to you . He ordered the fame Volturtius 

to tell him by word of mouth, “ that he 
“ fhould not think of reje&ing the Haves, af- 
cc ter he had been declared an enemy by the 
cc Senate •, that every thing was ready in the 
“ city, and that he fhould make hafte to ap- 
“ proach it.” All meafures being taken, the 
letter for Catilina delivered to Volturtius, and 


the letter and oath for the nation of the Alio - 


oroges put into the hands of the Deputies, a 
night was fixed for their fetting out from 

Rome. 


Cicero in Cicero, informed of all by the Gauls, took 
concert the advantage of the imprudence and blindnefs 
mtb them t ^ e con fpj ra t ors> He f enc f or the Praetors, 

Tobefoz^L. Valerius Flaccus, and Cn. Pontinius, im- 
~Mitb their parted the affair to them, ordered them fecret- 
}a?e T s. ]y to feize the bridge Mulvius, and to flop the 

whole train when they fhould come to pafs it. 
The thing was executed moft fuccefsfully, with¬ 
out noiie or tumult, except that Volturtius 
would have defended himfelf and drew his 


fword. But feeing that it was impoHibie to 
withftand the multitude, he foon furrendered, 
recommending his interefts and life to Ponti¬ 


nius, to whom he was particularly known. 
Lentif s It was a great joy to Cicero to have written 

Cr.3JZ-tr of nrrvr ,f c ;n h inr^c nf an hnrriHlp rnnfmr.lfV. 


feizca. 


he was not a little perplexed concerning the 
meafures he fhould take, with regard to citi¬ 


zens of an hfoh rank and iiluftrious birth, whe 

o # 

had made themfelves criminal in io enormous ; 


deerree. I Ie faw, 

O * 

render him odicu 


that their punilhment wouk 
% and that their impunit; 

wouk 
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would ruin the Commonwealth. He took his A.R. 6S9. 
refolution like a man of courage, and did Ant ‘ C,6 3 * 
not fear to facrifice himfelf for the prefervation 
of the State. 

He immediately fent for Lentulus, Gabinius, 
Cethegus, Statilius, and one Ceparius of Tar- 
racina, who had been appointed to go to Apu¬ 
lia to make the flaves rife, The four firft came, 
fufpedting nothing. Ceparius, who had been 
informed of what had paffed during the night, 
had quitted the city. But couriers were dif- 
patched after him, and he was brought back be¬ 
fore night. When Cicero faw the principal crimi¬ 
nals in his power, he affembled the Senate in the 
Temple of Concord ; and as Lentulus was Prae¬ 
tor, he carried him thither himfelf, holding 
him by the hand. The others were brought 
thither under a ftrong guard. ' 

Cicero made Volturtius enter the Senate firft, are 
who upon the promife of impunity and a re- con<v '^ d 
wardbefides, declared all that he knew. The 
Allobroges were heard next, and confirmed 
what he had faid. And laftly, the criminals 
were brought in one after another, were oblig¬ 
ed to own their hands andfeals; and being 
confronted with Volturtius and the Allobroges, 
they could make no manner of defence, and 
confeffed their crime (a). Cicero obferves, 
that among fo many proofs, which fully con- 
vidted them, there was not any more manifeft 
than that themfelves fupplied by their change 


[a) Quum ilia eertiflima 
funt vifa argumenta atque 
indicia fceleris, tabclta, figna, 
mamis, denique uniulque 
confefiio: turn multo ilia 
ceriioria, color, oculi, vuhus, 
tacifurnitas. Sic enira ob- 

Vol.XL 


flupuerant, fic terrain intue- 
bantur, fic furtim nonnun* 
quam inter fe adfpiciebant, 
ut non jam ab aliis indicari, 
fed indicare fe ipfi videren- 
tur. III. in Cat'll . 13. 


s 
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A R. 6S9. of colour, their looks, the air of their coun- 
Anr.C.65. tenancts, and their filence. To behold them, 

laid he, con founded and tbunderjiruck, with their 


W 

eyes fixed cn the ground, except when they ft ole a 
hok at each other , one might have thought , that 
they were not detected by others , hut that they ac - 

cuftdthemftl.es. 

"The folly of Lentulus had arole fo high, 

that he had been particularly determined to this 
criminal enterprize by a pretended oracle of 
the Sibyls, which promifed the fovereign power 
in Rome to three Cornelii. Cinna , faid he, 


was the fir ft y Sylla the ftcond , and I Jhall be the 
third , 

I alfo cannot omit a fine reflection of Cicero’s 
upon the fame Lentulus. The Ancients, as 
every body knows, had no coats of arms, and 
ufed for their feals any figure, that they thought 
proper. Tne feal of Lentulus reprelented the 
head of his grandfather, the venerable old man, 
who had been Conful, and Prince of the Senate, 
and in the commotion that C. Gracchus perifhed, 
had fignalized his zeal for the party of virtue, 
and the good of the Commonwealth {a). Cicero 
on obliging Lentulus to own his feal, with reafon 
makes it matter of reproach to him. Behold , 
laid he, the image ofyour grandfather , a perfonage 
oj infinite merit, who always loved only his country 
and fellow-citizens. How came it, that this image, 
mute as it is y did not dijfwade you from fo horrible 
a crime as that which you have committed ? 


[a) Eft verb irquam, fig- cives fuos: qua? quidem te 
Tium quicem notum, imago a tanto fcelcre ctiam muta 
avi tui, clariffimi viri, qui revoeare debuit. ill. tft 
amavi: or. ice patriam Sc Cat it. 10. 


The 
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The criminals having been fully convidled, A.R.689. 
both by fo many proofs, and their own con- £ nt * C- 6 3 * 
feffion, the Senate decreed, that Lentulus fhould 
abdicate the ■ Prsetorfhip, and that himlelf and il'topi- 

his accomplices fhould be kept under a guard in vate houfet 
fight, in the houfcs of particulars. Lentulus' 0 ^^ 
was put into the cuftody of P. Lentulus Spin-^ 7 ^ /m ‘ 
ther, Curule Edile: Cethegus was confided to 
Cornificius, Statilius to Caefar, Gabinius to 
Craffus, and Ceparius, when he was brought 
back, to Cn. Terentius. 

The Senate by the fame decree returned 
thanks to Cicero in the mod honourable terms: 


praifed the zeal of the Prrctors Flaccusand Pon- 
tinius ; and even commended the Conful An¬ 
tonius, for having rejedted to enter into any 
kind of engagement with thole, who had 
fhared in the confpiracy ; an equivocal praife, 
which argues what had been apprehended from 
that Conlul. And laftly, it imported (a) t Singular 
that Supplications , that is, a feftival-day for honour 
returning thanks to the gods, fhould be ct\t- r£, p UTeti(0 
brated in the name of Cicero, that Cicero had y Ue 
delivered the city from fire , the citizens from Je " ena 
Jlaughter , and Italy from war. This was a 
fingular honour on the like occafion : for Sup¬ 
plications had never been decreed except in the 
name of Generals, who had conquered the 
enemy fvvord in hand. 

The Senate did not feparate ’till the evening. Cicero 
Cicero immediately afeended the tribunal of ha- gives an 

B b 2 rangues •, ^ 

t’rc people 


(a) Supplicntio diis ini- 
mortalibus, pro fingubri co- 
■ rum merito; meo nomine 
decreta eft: quod mihi pii- 


y of *v:hat 
decree verbis eft, quod dr- 

r.fM ISCESDIH, C^DE C■ - ' . ,/„ 

vrr, 1AI.1.A.M Biu.LO lA 'r e „ ate 

SERA;-EM. 111. in Lilli l. 


mum poll lianc urbtni con- n, 15. 


ditam toga comigit; c-: bis 
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A.R 6?g. ranguts ; and after having given an account of 
ADt.C.53 t ;^ e w hok to the people affembled, he ftrongly 

infilled upon the acknowledgment, which was 
cue to the immortal gods, for their proteftion 
of the city and empire. He thanked them 
devoutly for the wildom, with which himfelf 
had conducted the whole affair. He aferibed 
to their juft vengeance the blindnefs, with 
which the guilty had been ftruck in fupplying 
proofs againft themfelves: Maxims of religion, 
that are part of the univerfal tradition of man¬ 
kind in reipect to Providence. 

Cicero, however, does not forget the intereft 
of his own glory, and comparing himfelf to 
Pompey (a), he congratulates the city of Rome 
cn having produced, at the fame time, two ci¬ 
tizens, of whom the one gave for bounds to 
the Roman empire, not thofe of the earth, 
but the heavens and the ftars; and the other 
preferved the refidence and feat of the fame 
empire. But he, at the fame time, expreffes 
fome uneafinefs concerning the confequences, 
which the prefent event might have, in refpeft 
to him, and prayed the citizens to aft in luch 
manner, that if others derived advantages to 
themfelves from their fervices, his might at 
lead not do him any prejudice. 
tht multi- This difeourfe was very well received, and 

unanimoufly applauded. The multitude had 
£ipofi:ion entirely changed difpofition, and then detefted 
m repe 3 Catilina, as much as they had favoured him be- 

^ina 'and f° re - On the contrary, they praifed Cicero, as their 
bi-in ti deliverer, and gave themfelves up to the joy of 
Juuji him. having 

(a) Uno tempore in hac fed cceli regionibus ternii- 
Republic! duos cives exlli- naret: alter ejufdem imperii 
title, quorum alter fines aomicilium fedemaue fer- 
vtiiri imperii, non tens, varet, n. 26. 
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efcaped the moft extreme dangers. 4 . R 6S9. 
What produced this change, was the difcovery Ant.C.63. 
of the project to fct the city on fire. The 
war had not terrified them. 


city 

They looked upon 


to 

of 


agitation. 


was brought to ™f ormer 7 
have been taken intt 0 T' 1 ' 


Ion . 


it rather as an occafion of gain, than lofs 
them. But fire ieemed a cruel fcourge, 
which the bounds are not in the power 01 thole 
who kindle it, and which muft have been the 
more fatal to the body of the people, as their 
whole eftates confided in their houfes and 
moveables. 

The next day, which was the fourth of Dc-Craft, is 
cember , the fenate being afiembled, rewards informed 
were decreed to Volturtius and the deputies of 
the Allobroges, for the fervice they had done '^ r Y\n 
the Commonwealth, in difeovering the eonfpi- the confri- 
racy. But a new incident occalioned great™™. ‘The 

One L. Tarquitius 
the lenate, who was faid to 
upon the road to Etruria, endeavouring to 
reach Catilina’s camp. This man being in¬ 
terrogated, faid at fir ft aimed: the fame things 
as Volturtius and the Allobroges: But he 
added, that he was fent to Catiiina by Craf- 
fus, and charged to exhort him not to be dif- 
couraged by the feizing of his accomplices; 

and only to have the more ardour for ap¬ 
proaching the walls of the city with the utmoft 
diligence. The whole fenate cried out at the 
name of Craffus. Many could not believe him 
criminal: And even thofe who did, made more 
noife than the reft, conceiving it for the fil¬ 
tered of the publick in the prefent conjuncture 
to (both and loftcn fo potent a fenator, rather 
than irritate him. The information given by 
Tarquitius was declared falfe, and himfelf fent 

B b 3 to 
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Am C.65. thole, who had fuhorned him. 

^he part which Craffus, as well as Caffar, 
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had in the defigns of Catilina, is problematical. 
It is certain that they had both been friends of 
long funding of the chief of the confpirators: 
And if we may believe Plutarch, Cicero, in a 
, which in reality was not publifhed ’till af¬ 
ter their deaths, acculed them both of having had 
a part in this cor.fpiracv. However it appears, 
thu: the depofition of I'arpuitius agai/ift Craflus 
was iocked upon as falfe. Some believed it a 
ftratagem of Antoniu?, who, to favc the pri- 
ientrs, was for affociating fo powerful an - ac¬ 
complice with them, that terror might prevent 
purfuing the affair. Others aferibe the thing to 
C;c;ro j whole defign, in ufing Tarquitius, 
was to prevent Craffus from taking upon him, 
according to his cuftom, the defence of bad 
citizens. Craffus himfeif was fully allured of 
this, or was lor Teeming fo : And Sallufb tells 
us, that he heard him lay, it was Cicero who 
had affronted him in fo grofs a manner. I can 
think nothing more probable, than what I have 
faid above, that both Craffus and Cm far had 
home information of the defigns of thefe wretches, 
et them go on, in order to reap the fruit 
of them themlclves. 

Casfar was (till more fufpected by the pub- 
lick, than Craffus. He indeed had two ene¬ 
mies of very great names, who had fpared no 
pains for fpreading and confirming the dilad- 

him. Thefe 


o ] 

a. jo. i 


vantagious 


concerning 


reports 

were C. Pifo, Conful five years before, and 
Catulus, who could not pardon him, the one 
for having very lately exerted himfeif in pro- 
fecuting him as guilty of extortion, the other 

for 
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for having fupplanted him in {landing for the A.R. 6*9. 
office of Pontifex Maximus. (I ffiail fpeak Ant.C 63. 
elfcwhcre of this lad fa£t.) If Cicero had en¬ 
tered into the views of Fife and Catulu?, Crdar 
had been in great danger. For they wrongly 
ioilicited the Conful, to cauie their enemy to 
be named amongft the conlpirators by Vol- 
turtius and the Allobroges; and not being able 
to obtain that, they took upon them to inflame 
all the world againit him by their difeourfes ; 
in which they fucceeded fo well, that Cacfar, 
in going out of the Senate, was infulted by 
the Roman Knights, who where under arms 
around the Temple of Concord. Thole Knights 
prefented their fwords at him, and would have 
killed him upon the fpot, if Cicero had not in- 
terpofed. Curio the elder covered Cedar with 
his robe, and in that manner made him pals 
through thofe who menaced him. 

Opinions differ concerning the motive that 
determined Cicero to fpare Caefar. Some have 
thought, that there were many grounds of fuf- 
picion againfl: him, but not iufficient proofs. 

Others imagined, that Cicero was apprehenfive 
of the enormous popularity of Cfefar, and that 
he did not dare to include him in the lame cauie 
with the prifoners, leait the people fhould lave 
them upon Caefar’s account, rather than fuffer 

Caefar to perifh with them. Who can expect 
after fo many ages to fee clearly into my ft cries, 
that were obfeure even to co-temporaries. I 
keep to the conjedlure, which I have hazarded 
above. 

Cicero was obliged to pafs the night in a /hx : e.y 0 f 
friend’s houfe, his own being occupied by the 
Veftals, who were celebrating there the my 
ries of the Goddefs called Bona Dea. I his 

B b 4 iacrifice^ftfr. 
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A.R 6rg.facnfice was performed with great ceremonies, 
Aiu.C.?*3 . j n which none were to adminifter, or be pre- 

fent, but women ; befides which it was necef- 
fary, that not one man fhould continue in the 
houic. During the night Cicero was fo anxi¬ 
ous, that he could take little or no reft. 

His wife Terentia came to him by order of 
the Veftals, to inform him of a pretended pro¬ 
digy, which ought much to encourage him. 
The fire, which l'eemed quite out, had on a fud- 
den rekindled under the afhes, and blazed out 
in a great flame. The Veftals had confidered 
this entirely Ample event, as an omen of good 
fuccefs and great glory to theConful. It is not pro¬ 
bable, that fuch a trifle could make much impref- 
fion upon the mind of a man of Cicero’s under- 
{landing. But Plutarch infinuates, that Terentia’s 

exhortations were not without effect. She was 

► 

not a woman of a mild and timorous difpofition * 

but ambitious and haughty, and one, who rather 
concerned herfelf in the public affairs on ac¬ 
count of her hufband, than fuffered himfelf to 
{hare in thofe of his own houfhold. Quintus, 
Cicero’s brother, and Nigidius Figulus his 
friend, contributed alfo in reanimating him. 

H e a r ( „. The thing would admit of no delay. The 
blistteSc- freedmen and clients of Lentulus and Cethe- 


nat£ :o ai • gus had concerted meafures for taking them 
the f , by force out of the houles where they were 
if; kits* kept prifoners. Cicero therefore affembled the 

Senate again the next day, being the Nones of 
December, which he has celebrated fo much 


in his writings. The whole city was in ex¬ 
pectation of what was going to be decreed. 
The people in a body filled the Forum, the 
Temples adjacent, and all the avenues to the 

Senate, 
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Senate. The Capitoline hill was covered with A.R. 689. 
Roman Knights. That order, which had been Ant C.63. 
fo long jealous and enemies of the Senate, were 
reconciled to it as much out of attachment to 
the Conful, as zeal for the Commonwealth. 

All the youth of the nobility gave in their 
names in emulation of each other, to take 
arms and fupport the decree, that was going 
to be paffed, by force. All ages and condi¬ 
tions united in the fame opinion : and never 
had Rome agreed more perfectly againft bad 
citizens. The partizans of the confpirators, 
being weak and very little numerous, dared 
not Thew themfelves. 

When Cicero had brought the affair into de- 
liberation, D. Silanus, the Conful deft, and 
who in that capacity was to fpeak firft, 
dared for rigour, and was of opinion, that minah. 
immediately, and without any farther forms of 
profecution, the five prifoners fhould be put to 
death, with Caflius and three others, who had 
fled, as foon as the magiftrates fhould have 
them in their power. This opinion was fol¬ 
lowed by thofe, who fpoke after Silanus, ’till 
it came to Caefar’s turn, who was then P’rre- 
tor eieft. He was not afraid to awaken the- f 
fufpicions, which had made fo much noife, 0 p e ^ a 
by opening againft the execution of the con- contrary 
fpirators. Whether out of amity for them 3 opinion and 

or that he was defirous to affeft regard for l !^ or on ^ 
the rights of the citizens, that feemed to be 

• 0 * 1 *11 1 I :C1 yiiluil 

violated by an arbitrary and illegal manner of imprifin- 
proceeding; or iafUy, according to Plutarch, mev.t. 
that confidering all troubles and faftior.s in p - ut * 
the State, as the feeds of what he intended to Llc ’ 
effeft himfelf, he chofe rather .to increafe 

the 
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the fire than contribute to extinguifh it; he 
expatiated againft the unanimous confent of 
thofe who had preceded him, and endeavour¬ 
ed to periwadc the Senate to ipare the lives of 
the criminals. 

Salluft puts a fpeech into his mouth, in 
which there is abundance of art. As he per¬ 
ceived, that his auditors were far from being 
inclined in favour 01 the party he embraced, 
and that the Senators, at the fame time juftly 
incenlcd and terrified, refpired nothing but 
revenge ; to calm that warmth, he begins with 
difcufiing and confirming, both by arguments 
and authorities, the indilputable maxim, that 
every man ought to judge without paffion or 
prejudice. AH la) thofe , Fathers , laid he, 
who are to confult concerning dubious matters , 
ought to be exempt from hatred and love, from 
compaffm and anger. The mind , when clouded 
by fuch prejudices , does not eafily difeern truth ; 
nor was there ever man, that could at once recon¬ 
cile t is indulgence of pqffion and the publick uti¬ 
lity. If reafen be our guide it takes place ; if 
paffion , it reigns folely , and reafon has no effeft. 
He applies this principle to the prefent deli¬ 
beration, and admitting, that the crime of Len- 
tulus and his accomplices is molt horrid, and 
deferves the fevered punifhment, he pretends 
that it is repugnant to the dignity of the Ro¬ 
man Senate not to ufe moderation, or to let 


(<2' Omnis homines, P. C. 
cui de rebus cabiis coniul- 
tant, sb ccio, amicifia, ir2, 
atcue mifericordia vacuos el- 
fe cecet. Haed facile ani¬ 
mus Ycrum provider, ubi il¬ 


ia officiant ; neque quifquam. 
omnium lubidini fimul & 
ufui paruit. Ubi intenderis 
ingeniam, valet : fi lubido 
pollider, ea dominatur, ani¬ 
mus nihil vakt. 


♦ 


the 
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the lea ft fufpicion of revenge efcape it. (a) k. R.6 
There is , faid he, a difference in the freedom c/Ant.C. 
ailing in different per fens. People in an obfeure 
fate , if they commit any fault through paffion , 
few know any thing of ii : their names and for¬ 
tunes are equally unnoted. But as to thofe in- 
defied with great power , they aft upon a vafi 
fiage, and have the whole world for their fpec - 
tutors. Thus the h'.gheft fortune is fuljett to the 
greateft reftraint. It does not fuit power to be 
actuated either by favour or hatred , but leafi of 
all by anger. What is called anger in others , 
in thofe who rule , is termed pride and cruelty . 

Crefar does not confine himfelf to thefe ge¬ 
neral refle&ions. He attacks the opinion of 
Silanus, as contrary to the laws, that did not 
inflift death, but banifoment, as the punifo¬ 
ment of the crimes of the citizens. And 
as he had ftudied the maxims of Epicurus, he 
even advances, that death is not a puni foment, 
but a relief, to the miferable: that it puts an 
end to all the ills of mortals; and that beyond 
that fatal period there was neither joy, nor 
forrow. 

But he triumphs principally in foewing the 
dangerous confequences of the examples they 
are going to fet. ( b) Whatever rigours, Fa¬ 
thers , 


(a) Alia aliis Hcentia eft, 
P. C. qui demifli in obfeu- 
ro vitani agunt, ft quid ira- 
cundia deliquere, pauci fei- 
unt: taaia atque fortuna eo- 
rum pares fant. Qui magno 
imperio pr&diti in excetfo 
xtatem agunt, eorum fada 
cundi monales noverc. Ita 


in maxuroa fortuna minima 
liccntia eft. Ncque ftudere, 
neque odifte, fed minime 
irafei decet. Qua! apud alios 
iracundia dicitur, ea in im- 
perio faperbia atque crude- 
litas appellatur. 

(. b ) Illis meriio accidet 
quidquid evenerit: caeterum 

• vos, 


CO o 
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A.R>S i-tbersy you Jhall infliS upon the confpir tiers , 
Ant.C 65. they have jufily defended them. But you ought 

to ccnfidcr the confequences , which what you are 
going to decree , will have upon others . All bed 
examples have arefe from good beginnings: but 
when tower pajjes into the hands cf the ignorant 
end the bad , fuel new precedents as ha: e with 
jujiice taken place in refpeft to the criminal , are 
unjuftly transferred to the innocent . The Lace - 
difmonians , after baling conquered Athens , 
blifljed thirty magijtrates in that city, to form it's 
government. Thefe began by putting -o death 
without the forms cf trial all the bad citizens , 
and fucb as every body hated. The people were 



vos, P. C. quid in alio? {la- 
tuatis, ccr.fiderare. Omnia 
mala exempia ex bonis iniiiis 
orta func : fed ubi imperium 
ad ignaros, au: minus benos 
pervenit, nevum iliud exem- 
plcm ?.b cignis & • idoncis 
ad indjgnOi dc non idoneos 
tranifertor. Lacedaemonii, 
devidis Atheuienfibus, tri- 
ginta viros impofuere, qui 
Rempublicam eojum trseta- 
rent. Hi primo ccepere pef* 
fimum quemaue & omnibus 
invifum indemnarum nccare. 
Ea populus lartari, Sc merito 
aicere fieri. Poft, ubi pau- 
larim liceutia crevit, juxia 
fconos S: malos Jubidinose in* 
terficere, c^teros metu terre- 
re. Ira civitas lervitute op- 
prefid finds gravis pa?- 
nas dedi:. Nofira memora 
vidor ^ulla, quum Damafip- 
pum, & alius ejufmoci, qui 
inalo reipcblics creverant, 
juguhri juflir, qujs non fac- 
vjx ciu* l2udabatr Homines 


fcelefios faftiofos, qui fedi- 
ticr.ious Rempablicam exa- 
gitaverant, merito necatos 
aiebant. Sed ca res magnte 
iniiicm cladis fuit. Nam uti 
quifque domum, aut villain, 
poilreir.o aut vas, aut velVi- 
msmum alicujus concupive- 
Ilf, dabac operam uti is in 
proferiptorum numero ciier. 
ita iili quibus Daniafippi mors 
Ixtitise fuerat paulo poft ip- 
fi trahebantur. N’eque pri- 
us finis jugulandi fuit, quani 
Sulla omnis luos divitiis ex- 
plevit. Atque ego hoc non 
in M. Tullio, neque hi$ 
temporibus vereor. Sed in 
magna civitate multa Sc va- 
ria ingenia funr. Poteft alio 
tempore, alio Confule, cd 
item exercitus in manu fit, 
faifum aliquid pro vero cre- 
di Ubi hoc exemplo per 
fenatus decretum Conful 
gladium eduxerit, quis iili 
finem faciet, aut quis mo- 
derabitur. 
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highly rejoiced , and affirmed , that nothing could A. R. 689. 
ie than thefe executions* Bui foon after , Am.C.63 
as the licentioufnefs and audacity of thefe men in- 
vefted with authority increafed , they put many 
to death at will and flea fur e without regard to 
good or bad , terrified all indifferently with 

the dread of the like treatment. Thus that infla¬ 
ted city paid dearly for the foolifl: joy , 7/ W #/• 
fir ft indulged. In our days , Sy//<j after his 

victory, caufcd Damaftppus and the like wretches 
to be killed , who iW grown great by the misfor¬ 
tunes of the Publick , who did not praife his con - 
A/# ? body faid , that thefe vile and facti¬ 
ous men , authors of troubles and fedition , 

ferved the inflations they fluffiered . £«/ /<&« 

beginning made way for dreadful Slaughters . £<?r 

another's heufe in town or 
country , sr « /wV* 0/ his fine plate, or ether fur¬ 
niture , he made it his bujinefs to get the perfon 7 
whofe fpoil he wanted , inferted amongft the pre¬ 
ferred. Thus thofe who had rejoiced for the 
death of Damafippus , raw* /mh dragged to exe¬ 
cution themfelves , and there was no end of profcrip- 
tions and murthers, 'till Sylla had glutted the 
avarice of all his followers with riches. 

I do not fay this, added he, becaufe I appre¬ 
hend any thing of the like nature from Cicero, 
or in the prefent times. But in a. great city, 
like ours, there are men of very afferent geni- 
uffies and characters. In feme future time , un¬ 
der fome other Conful, ra;&0 //£* this may have 
extraordinary power in his hands , and treeps un¬ 
der his command , it may happen , that things 
without foundation may be taken for truth , 
falfe imputations find credit. Wken a Corfu!, 
fupported by the example you are for giving to 
day, float! imfljeath tie jwerd in vntuc cf a de- 


a 


* * 
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A-R.6S9 .cue of the Senate, who Jball hold his handy who 
Ant.C.63 .Jhall oblige’him to aft with moderation ? 

This was undoubtedly a confideration of 
great weight, though in the prefent affair it 
ought not to have taken place. Such is the 
nature of human things; the good in them 
is always compounded with evil, and the wi¬ 
fe'll counfels feldom fail to have their incon¬ 
veniences. 

Caefar concluded in thefe terms: {a) Am I 
then for dicharging the prifoners, and thereby 
augmenting the army of Catilina ? No, by no 
means \ but this is my opinion . I think their eftates 
ought to be conffcated, and their perfons impri - 
foned in fome of the moji powerful municipal cities 
of Italy : that they be left there in eternal oblivion , 
and no perfon be allowed topropofe any thing either 
to the Senate or people in their behalf: And, to 
conclude , that whoever Jhall aft contrary to this 
decree, be deemed by the Senate to be guilty of an 
attempt againfl the Commonwealth, and contrary 
to the publick fafety . 

The ipeech of Csfar had a perfwafive glofs 
in it, to which his perfonal credit added 
great force. In confequence amongft thofe 
who opened after him, leveral agreed with 
him. Silanus himfelf wavered, and feemed 
inclined to mitigate his opinion. And Ci¬ 
cero’s friends, convinced that he would in¬ 
cur lefs danger by not carrying things to 


(a) Placet igitur eos di- 
mitti, & augeri exercitum 
Catilinx ? Minurr.e Sed 
i:a cenleo : publican J 25 co- 
ram pecunias; ipios in vin- 
culis habenaos per municipu 
qur opibui vdiene: 


neti quis de iis poftea ad Se- 
natum referat, neve cum po- 
pe!o agat: quid aiiter fece- 
rit, Senarum exiftumare eum 
contra Republican!, & fa- 
lu:em omnium, fafturum. 


the 
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the laft extremities, came alfo into the fide of A.R. 689. 

Ant C.63. 


lenity. 


fears, c . f 


ro in - 


ra- 


The Conful had no regard to the 
which his friends conceived for him. Solely terruptstb* 
intent upon the publick good, he interrupted^//^ 
the deliberation, and recapitulating the diffe- tionby a 
rent opinions, he weighed them in fuch a 
ner,- as, without exprefsly declaring himfelf, 
fufficiently fhewed to which fide he inclined. felfindi- 
The difeourfe, which he had made on this oc -nedtothe 
cafion is his fourth Oratio Catilinaria . In itM °f ri ~ 
he dexteroufly obferves upon an inconfiftency 
or contradiction in Cmfar’s opinion, which on 
one fide claimed the rights ot the Roman ci¬ 
tizens in favour of Lentulus and the reft, and 
on the other condemned them to perpetual im- 
prifonment. According to the iaws, all crimes 
committed by a Roman citizen, were to be 
brought either before the judges, who could 
inflidt nothing beyond banifhment; or, in 
very extraordinary cafes, before the People, 
folemnly affembled in the field of Mars, who 
alone could condemn a citizen to death. Con- 
fequently to opine in the Senate upon a crimi¬ 
nal affair, which regarded citizens, and infiidt 
fo great a punilhment upon them as perpetual 
imprifonment, was manifeftly repugnant to the 
Laws. Cicero does not explain this reafon- 
ing, as I do in this place. But he praifes 
Caefar, who, wifely popular, does not imitate 
thofe, that had abfented themlelves from the 
Senate, to avoid having any part in the prefent 
deliberation ; and who knowing that the laws, 
referred to in favour of the criminals, were in- 
ftituted for citizens, does not think them ap¬ 
plicable to the confpirators, who are no long¬ 
er citizens, but enemies ot the State. It was 

laying 




A R 689. faying very clearly, that Caefar did not admit 
Ant.C.63. Lentulus and his accomplices to enjoy the rights, 


which the laws afforded Roman citizens. Now 


if he could allow himfelf to depart from the 
laws in condemning the accufed to perpetual 
imprifonment, why might not the Senate go fo 
far as death, which the criminals deferved as he 


himfelf agrees ? 

Cicero afterwards goes on to the other opi¬ 
nion*, and under pretext of juftifying it 
from all fufpicion of cruelty, he confirms it 
with great force, (a) What cruelty , fays he, 


can 


(a) Qus poteft efte in tanti Veftalium perhorrefco. Et 
fceleris immanitate punienda quia mihi vehementer hsec 

crudelitas r-Ita mihi videntur niifera atque mife- 

falva Republica vobifeum randa, idcirco in eos qui ea 
perfrui liceat, ut ego. quod perficere voluerunt me feve- 
in hac causa vehementior rum vehementemque prae- 
fum, non atrocitate animi beo. Et enim quasro, fi 
xnoveor. ( quis enim eft me quis paterfamilias, liberis fu- 
mitior r) fed ftngulari qua- is a fervo interfeflis, uxore 
dam humanitate & miieri- occisa, incensa domo, fup- 
cordia. Videor enim mihi plicium de fervis non quam 
hanc urbem videre, lucem acerbiflimum fumpferit, u- 
Orbis terarum, atque arcem triim is demens ac miferi- 
omnium gentium, fubito cors an inhumanifiimus & 
uno incendio concidentem: crudeliffimus efte videatur. 
cerno a.iimo fepulta in pa- Mihi vero importunus ac 
tria miferos atque infcpuhos ferreus, qui non dolore ac 
acervos civium. Verfatur cruciatu nocentis fuum do- 
mihi ante oculos adfpeflus lorem cruciatumque lenierit. 
Cethegi & furor in veilra Sic nos in his hominibur, 
cedebacchantis. Quum ve- qui nos, qui conjuges, qui 
ro mihi propofui regnantem liberos noftros trucidare vo- 
Lentulum, ficut ipfe fe ex luerunt; qui ftngulas uniuf- 
fatis fperifie confeftus eft, cujufque noftrum domos, k 
purpuratum efte bunc Ga- hoc univerfum Reipublice 
binium, cum exercita ve- domicilium delere conati 
r, ; fte Catilinam, turn fugam funt: qui id egerunt ut 
virginum atque puerorum, gentem Allobrogum in ve- 
*c vexationem Virginum ltigiis hujus urbis, atque in 

cinere 
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can there pojfibly 
deteftabk a crime . 


38 ; 


be in the punifhment of fo A.R.689. 
— And accordingly , Fathers , Ant.C.63. 


may I enjoy with you the good fortune of feeing 
the Commonwealth preferved from danger and 
flourifhing, as it is true , that if I am a little 
fevere in the prefent affair , it is certainly not 
through hardnefs of heart {for who has more 
benevolence than me ?) but it is through ftngular 
humanity and compaffon . For I imagine , that 
I fee this city , the glory of the Univerfe , and the 
afylum of all nations , perifh in an infant by a 
conflagration , that totally con fumes it: I fet 
before my eyes heaps of the dead bodies of the 
citizens remaining without fepulture in the midji 
of their country buried in it's ruins. I reprefent 
to myfelf the horrid afpebl of Cethegus, exulting in 
flaughter, and bathed in your b.ood . But when 
I image Lentulus to myfelf become King , as 
himfelf has confeffed he expebled to be in effebl 
of oracles , Gabinius invefted with the purple , 
and Catilina returned with his army , 1 tremble y 


I fhudder , in painting to myfelf the cries and 
laments of mothers of families, the flight of the 
youth of both fexes , the Veftals violated \ and 
becaufe all this feems very deplorable and exceed¬ 
ingly to be pitied, it is therefore I abi with rigour 
and feverity in refpebi to thofe , who deflgned to 
put all thcfe horrors in execution. 

For , I ajk , Fathers , if the father of a fami¬ 
ly , after having had bis wife and children butch¬ 
ered, and his houfe burnt down by bis flavcs, fhould 


cinere deflagrati Imperii col- voluerimus, fumrns nobis 
locarent, fi vehementilTimi crudelitatis in patris civium- 
fuerimus, mifcricordes habe- que pernieie fama lubeunda 

bimur; fin remilfiores efle eih IV. in Catil. 11, 12. 

Vol. XI. C c not 


t 
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A.R 6S9. not caufe the tncji freere punifiment to be infixed 
Ant.C.63 u p on criminal, whether he would pafs with 

yen for a man cf great clemency and com faff on \ 
or on the contrary for cruel and inhuman! As 
for me, I fieldd think him meft barbarous and in - 
jenfible , if he aid not feek to ajfwage his grief and 
misfortune by the torments and death of the guil¬ 
ty. And this is exactly cur cafe at prefent . We 
are to pafs /entente upon men, who have deter - 
mined to mafia ere us, with cur wives and chil¬ 
dren, who have formed plans for defraying both 
cur private heujes, and the augufi abode and re * 
f.dence cf the whole Commonwealth ; who have 
undertaken to err hi the nation of the Allcbroges 
upon the ruins of this city , and the afies of the 
Empire, confumed by fames. If we Jhew our - 
/elves fevere in refpefi to fuch men, we [hall in 
effect be thought merciful \ if, on the contrary, 
we are indolent and remifs, we /hall be looked 
upon as fupremely cruel, and aim oft as accom¬ 
plices in the deftruefien cf our fellow-citizens, and 
country . 

As to what regards him perfonally, Cicero 
talks like an Heroe. (a) Confult your fafety. 
Fathers, fays he to the Senate ; watch over 
that of your country \ preferve your [elves, your 
wives, children, and fortunes', defend the name 
end welfare of the Reman People . As to me, 

(a) Confulite vobi?, prof- dent, pro eo raihi ac rr.ere- 
picite pa:r;s, confervate vos, or relaturos gratiam efle. 
corj'Jg*', libero^, fortunaf- Deince, fi quid cbtegcrir, 
cue v(.liras, pcpcli Rcmani aequo animo paratoque mo¬ 
rs omen laiuremque cefen- riar. Neque enim turpis 
* dire : m:hi parccre ac ce me mors forti vjro efie proteii, 

cogicare definite. Nam pri- neque immatura Coofulari, 
mum debeo fperare omnes neque mifera Lapienti. IV. 
dco£ qci haic urbi pjsii- in Catil. 5. 

ceafc 
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ceafe to Jpare me , and take no thought for my A.R.689. 
fecurity. For firft, I ought to ajfure myfelf,^ C.63. 
that all the gods, protestors of this city, will 
favour me according to my defer t. And, if ill 
fortune is referved for me, 1 am prepared to die 
without regret: for death can neither be Jhameful 
to a brave man , untimely to one of Confular dignity , 
nor grievous to a wife man . 

He faw all the greatnefs of the danger, but 
was not terrified by it, and confoled himfelf 
with the idea of the glory he had acquired. ( a ) 

I know , fays he, that I have 'made myfelf as 
many enemies as there are partifans of the 
confpiracy, and their number is exceeding great ; 
but I defpife that multitude, who are nothing but 
infamy, weaknefs, bafenefs , and wretchednefs. 

If however it fhould ever happen, that, 
tai by the phrenzy of fome bad man , they fhould 
acquire a credit fuperior to your authority and 
that of the Commonwealth , at leaf lfhall never 
repent what I have done , nor the counfels 1 
have purfued . For death, w/7j& which perhaps 
they threaten me, is the common law of all men : 
but a life fo glorious, as that with which your 
decrees have honoured me, none ever attained be¬ 
fore. Others have been praifed for having done 

(<2) Ego, quanta manus orum faflorum atque confili* 
eft conjuratorum, quam vi- orum nunquam, P. C. pce- 
deo efle permagnam, tan- nitebit. Etenim mors, quam 
tam me inimicorum multi- illi mihi fortafle minitan- 
tudinem fufcepifle video; tur, omnibus eft parata : vi- 
led earn efle judico turprm, lx tan tana laudem, quanta 
& infirmam, & contemptarn, vos me veftris decretis ho- 
& abje£tam. Quod fl ali- neflatis, nemo efl a'fTecutus. 
quando alicujus fcclere con- Cteteris enim Temper bene 
citata manus ifla plusvalu* geftse, mihi uni confervatse 
erit, quam veftrse ac Reipub- Reipublicte gratulationem de- 
lica dignitas, me tamen me- creviftis. IV. in-Catil. zc. 
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A.R. 6?9 .the Commonwealth good ferine, but only I for 
Ant.C.63. h^ing faved it . 

Cato re- The determinate fide of the queftion, which 
f-.t-’s Cicero fupported fo ftrongly, had another af- 
c*:t's iertor in the perfon of Cato. He fupported 
ar.o-r,^ j c w j t j 1 2 ji vigour that diftinguifhed his 

character. In the difeourfe, which Salluft af- 
Swte in- cribes to him, he begins by obferving, that 
tobisepi- moft of thofe who had fpoke before him, had 
71:271 ■ not fo much as taken the ftate of the queftion *, 

that they had talked as if the punifhment of 
the criminals had been the only point; whereas 
the prefervation of the Commonwealth and of 
every individual, from the moft extreme danger 
they had ever been in, was the real affair, (a) 
I call upon you , faid he, in the name of all the 


(.21 Per Deos immortales, 
vos ego appello, qui leraper 
Gomos, figna, tabulas veftras 
p'.uris quam Rempublicam 

Si ifta, ccjufcun- 
que modi funt, q->x amplex- 
amir.i, rerinere ; fi volupta* 
tibus veftris otium prsbere 
vuhis: expergifeimini ali- 
quando, & capefiite Rem- 

\ ublicam. Non agitur de 

vectigalibus, Deque de focio- 

Tcm irjuriis: iibertas & a- 

nima r.oft;a in debio ell 

L-^penumero, P. C. muha 

verba in hoc ordine feci, 

lazpede luAirria atqueavarica 

noitrorum civium cueflus 
. * 

lum. maitofque mortal is ea 
c:u a adverfos habeo. Qui 
m:hi arque animo meo nul- 
]ius anquam delicti gratiam 
feciuem, hand facile alterius 
Ibbidini malefacta condona- 
bam. Sed ea tametfi vos 


parvi pendebatis, tamen Ref- 
publica firma erat : opti- 
lentia regligentiam tolera- 
bat. Nunc verb non id 
agitur, bonifne an malis mo- 
ribus vivamus; fed cujus 
ha:c cumque modi videntur, 
noftra, an nobifeum una ho- 
ftium futura fmt. Hie mihi 
quifquam manfuetudinem Sc 
mifericordiam nominat. Jam* 
pridem equidem nos vera 
rerum vocabula amifjmu?. 
Quia bona aliena Jar^iri, li- 
beralitas ; malarum rerum 
audacia, fortitudo vocatur: eo 
Refpublica inextremo fitaclt. 
Sint fane, quoniam ita fe mo¬ 
res habent, liberaies in focio- 
rum fortunis; fmt mifericor- 
des in furibus serarii: ne illi 
fanguinem noftrum largian- 
tur ; &, dum paucis fcele- 
ra-is parcunt, bonos omnis, 
perdkum eant. 

Cods , 
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Gods, you, who have always fit more value upon A.R. 689. 
your houfes, ftatues, and paintings, than upon Ant.C. 63 . 
the Commonwealth. If you would prefirve tbofi 
frivolous things, of which you are fo fend ■, if 
you would retain the leifure and fecurity of in¬ 
dulging your pleafures, for Jhame rov.ze from 
your Jiupefaflion, and have fine regard for the 
interefts of the State. The queftion now is not 
concerning the publick revenues, r.or the cpprejfwn 
of Allies : It is our Lives and Liberties that are 
at flake. 

I have often fpoke before you. Fathers, with 
fame extent, to complain of luxury and the gree- 
dinefs for money, the twin vices of cur corrupt 
citizens ; and have thereby drawn upon myfilf 
abundance of enemies. As I never Jpared any 
fault in myfilf, I was not eafily inclined to fa¬ 
vour the criminal excejfes of others. But tho' you 
paid little regard to my remonfirances, the Common¬ 
wealth has ftill fubfified by it's own firength, has 
bore up notwithftanding your neglebt . It is not 
now the fame : Our manners, good or bad , are 
not the queftion, nor to prefirve the greatnefs 
and luftre of the Roman Empire ; but to refoive 
whether all we pojfefs and govern, well, or ill, 

Jhall continue ours, or be transferred with our- 


filves to enemies. 

At fitch a time, in fuch aftate, fame talk to us 

of lenity and compaffion. It is long that we 
have loft the right names of things. Lhe Com¬ 
monwealth is in this deplorable Jituation, only be- 
caufe we call beftowing other peoples efiates, li¬ 
berality, and audacioufnefs in perpetrating crimes, 
courage. Let fuch men, ftnee they will have it 
fo, and it is betome the eftablifhed mode, value 
themfilves upon their liberality at the expence of 

the Allies of the Empire, and of their lenity to_ 
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A.R. 6S9. the robbers of the publick treafury: But let them 
Ant.C.65. VO i mQ Xe a large is of our bloody and to Jpare a 

fmell number of vile wretches , expofe all good 
men to defruttion. 

Cato afterwards refutes the expedient pro- 
poitd by Casfir, of imprifoning the criminals 
in different cities of Italy •, and he evidently 
proves, that it was no meafure to be taken, 
and that there was no iafety in it. But full of 
zeal tor found manners, he returns to inveigh- 
ing again ft the vices of his time, that had 
made way for all the dangers, from which 
thev now find it fo difficult to extricate them*. 

v 

felves. The paffige is lb fine, that I believe 
no-body will difapprove it’s being repeated in 
this place. 

Do (a) not imagine, Fathers, faidhe , that 
“ it was by arms our anceftors rendered this 
“ Commonwealth fo great from fo fmall a be- 
“ ginning. If it had been fo, we fhould now 
“ lee it much more fiourifhing, as we have 
“ more allies and citizens, more horfe and foot, 
“ than they had. rut they had other things, 
“ that made them great, of which no traces 

remain amongft us: At home labour and 

(a' Xollte exlftjmre rr.a- lubidini obnoxius. Pro his 
jores noitros armis Rem pub nos habemus Juxuriam atque 
licam ex parva magnam avaritiam; publice egeiU* 
freiite. Si ita eiTet, inuho tem, privatim opulentiam : 
p'jkf.erTimam tarn nos ha- laubatnus cintias, lequixnur 
berema 4 : qjippe iociorum ir.ertiam: inter bonos & 
atque civ'u.n, prsterea ar- inalos diferimen nu’ium ; 
morum atque equorum, ma- omnia virtutis prsemia am- 
jor copia nob:s quam illis bitio poffidet. Neque mirum ; 
eil. Sed alia fuere, quse ubi vos feparatim fibi quif- 
illos nugr.es fecere, qus que confilium capitis ; ubi 
nobis nulla funt : aomi in- domi vo'uptatibus, hie pe- 
duftria, foris juAam irnpe- cunise aut gratis fervitis eo 
rium ; anim-s m confulendo fit ut impetus fiat in vacuam 
lib 2t } neque delicto, Deque Republican!. 

jnduftry 
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“ induftry-, abroad juft and equitable govern- A.R.6S9 
<c ment ; a conftancy of foul, and an innocence of Ant.C.63 
“ manners, that kept them perfectly li ce in their 
“ Councils; unreftrained either by the remem- 
“ brance of paft crimes, or by craving appetites 
“ to fatisfy. For thefe virtues, we have luxury 
“ and avarice, or madnefs to fqnander, joined ‘ 

“ with no lefs to uain *, the State is poor, and 
tc private men are rich. \Vc admire nothing but 
“ riches*, we give ourfelves up to floth and 
“ effeminacy*, we make no diftinefion between 
“ the good and the bad ; whilft ambition cn- 
“ groffes all the rewards of virtue. Do you won- 
“ der then, that dangerous confpiracks fliould 
“ be formed ? Whilft you regard nothing but 
“ your private intereft: whilft voluptuoulnefs 
“ i'olely employs you at home, and avidity or 
“ favour govern you here, the Commonwealth 
“ without defence, is expofed to the devices of 
“ any one, that thinks fit to attack it.” 

Then refuming his fubjeef, Catoaiks thofe who 
fpoke in favour of lenity, from whence arofe that 
ftrange iecurity in the extreme dangers, which 
threaten them. ( a ) “ Is it, fays he, that you do 
“ not fear thefe evils, how great loever they may 
“ be ? No, you fear them exceedingly : But 
“ through indolence and weaknefs, whilft you 
“ are waiting for one another, you know not 
“ what to refolve. Perhaps you rely upon the im- 
« mortal Gods, who have fo often preferved this 

(a) Scilicet res ipfa afpera Non votis, neque fuppliciis 
eft, fed vos non timetis earn, muliebribus auxilia deorum 
Jmo vero maxume : fed parantur. V igi’anJo, agenno, 
inertia & molitia animi, bene con'uer.do profpere 
alius alium exfpefltantes omnia cedunc. Ubi focord.a 
cun&amini; videlicet Diis tete atque ignavis tradideris, 
immortalibus confifi, qui nequicquam deos implores ; 
hanc Republicam in maxu- irati mieftique func. 
mis farpe pcriculis fervavere. 
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“ empire. It is not by vows, nor by weak 
ct effeminate fupplications, that the favour of 
“ the gods is accquired. It is by vigilance, 
“ activity, and good counfel, that we render 
44 ourfeives worthy of their protection, and 
44 profperity. If you give yourlelves up to 
44 iloth, indolence, and abjedt timidity, it is 
44 in vain for you to cal! upon the gods; you 
46 only offend,-and make them your enemies.” 
The conclufion agrees with lo vehement a 

o 

difeourfe. (a) “ Sir.ce then, fays he, thefe moft 
“ wicked of citizens, by an horrible confpiracy, 
44 have brought the Commonwealth into the 
greateft peril, and have been convifttd, as 
44 well by the aepofitions of T. Volturtius, and 
44 of the amb .ffiviors of the Allobroges, as by 
44 their own conL-ffion, of having projected to 
44 burn the city, to {laughter the people, and to 
4C perpetrate olpc*- black and horrid crimes againft 
44 th.ir country and fdlow-citizens, I think they 
ought immediately, according to ancient cu- 
46 ftum, to be carried.to execution, without any 
farther forms, as manikftly deferving death.” 
In this manner Salluft makis Cato fpeak. 
But perhaps he aefignedly fuppreffed what we 
find in Plutarch, that Cato addreffed himfclf 
to Csefar in a particular manner, and reproach¬ 
ed him, 44 that by affedting popular airs, and 
4C a (tile of lenity, he was iubverting the 
44 Commonwealth; and that he intended to 
“ intimidate the Senate, whilfl he ought to 

44 tremble for fear, and think himfelf too happy 

* 

(a) Quare i'a ego eenfeo: ctedem, incendn, aliaque 
quum neterio contilio fcele- feeda atque crudelia facinora 
neerjm civium Refpublica in cives patriamque paraviffe; 
in maxima pencuh venerir, de confeffir, ficuti de mani- 
hiqus indicio T. Volturtii fed is rerum capkalium, more 
k legatorum Allobrogum majorum fupplicium fumen- 
convicti coafeHquc ikt, dam. 

“ ia 
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“ in not being treated as an accomplice 0FA.R.689. 
“ the enemies of the publick; whofe defence An t.C.6j. 
“ he was fo audacious as openly to take upon 
“ himfelf. Cato added, it was very ftrange, 

“ that Csefar fliould confefs, he had no com- 
“ paffion for his country (and what country!) 

“ that was upon the very brink of dcftrudtion, 

“ and fliould be fo moved as almoft to flied 
“ tears over vile wretches, who ought never 
“ to be fuffered to fee the light of Heaven, 

“ and whofe execution was necefiary for fecu- 
“ ring the city from flaughter and maflacre/* 

Thefe circumftances are the more valuable, 
as there is reafon to believe, they are Cato’s 
own expreflions, extradled from the difeourfe, 
which he actually made, and which was pre- 
ferved, as Plutarch informs us, by being taken 
down upon the fpot by writers, whom Cicero 
had placed in different parts of the Senate, 
and whom he had learnt the art of writing al¬ 
moft as faft as people fpeak, by the help of 
certain abbreviations of his invention. This 
art was improved afterwards, and thofe who • 
pradtifed it, were called No tarn. But Cicero 
at that time lupplied the idea, and firft trial 
of it. 

Whilft Cato was fpeaking an incident hap¬ 
pened, which muft not have inclined him to 
Ipare Caefar. A fealed letter was brought to 
the latter from without. Cato immediately 
conceived fulpicion *, and imagining, that this 
might be fome fecret advice from the confpi- 
rators, or their friends, he infilled ftrenuoufly 
Upon it’s being read. Caefar, who was near 
him, was forced to give him the paper; and 
Cato found, that it was a love-epiftle from 
his lifter Servilia, with whom Caei'ar had then 
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A.R.6S;. an intrigue. He was incenfed, and throwing 
AulC. 63 t h e paper back to Csefar, faid to him, Take it. 

Sot: and refumed the fcries of his dilcourie. 

Extrjtitr. Cato’s conftancy and courage infpired the 
oflntu- fenate with the fame fentiments, who had be- 
l&s.and'f gan to waver. The decree was formed upon 

°P* nion ’ an ^ Cicero prepared to put it 
immediately into execution. He went with 

jilZz&cXItO J . 

tne fenate to mount ralatme to tne houfe 
where Lentuius was in cuuody. He brought 

* w.' 

him in perfon through the ftreet called Via 
Sacra, and aero is the Forum, in the midft of 
an infinite concourfe of all orders of the 
State^J. The principal fenators furroundtd 
the Conful, and ferved him inftead of guards. 
The people, ftruck with terror and aftonifh- 
ment, followed in filence: and this was, in 
particular to the younger fort, a kind of fright¬ 
ful initiation to the dreadful myfteries of a ri¬ 
gid Ariftocracy. 

When Cicero arrived with Lentuius at the 
gates of the prifon, he delivered him to the 
lubaltern magiftrates, who prefided in the 
execution of criminals. He was made to go 
down into a dungeon, where he was ftrangled. 
Thus perifhed a Patrician of the iliuftrious 
houfe of the Co radii, a man of Confular dig¬ 
nity himfelf, and one who reckoned almoft as 
many Confuls amongft his anceftors, as per- 
fons. His horrid devices cauled all thofe ti¬ 
tles to favour to be forgot; and his unfor¬ 
tunate end w r as the juft reward of a life re¬ 
plete 
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plete with crimes. He had abundance of rela- A.R.689. 

tions and friends amongft thofe who condemn- Aat.C.63. 

cd him* and his brother-in-lgw, L. Caefar, 
had told him to his face two days before in 
the Senate, that he deferred death. He was 
married to Julia, the mother of M. Anto¬ 
nius the Triumvir, a woman of merit and 
virtue, of whom I have fpoke before on the 
occafion of her firft hufband. Antony after¬ 
wards reproached Cicero 'with having deprived 
Lentulus of interment, and refufed his body 
to thofe who demanded it. Cicero denies the 
faft, and is to be believed. The four other 
accomplices of Lentulus were carried to pri- 
f’on by the Praetors, and fuffered the fame 
fate. 

As thefe executions were performed in the 'Exprgffiont 
prifon, thofe who were in the Forum did ^ the pub- 
not fee them-, and many of the confpirators^ 
continued together in bodies expe&ing the^y-^* 
night, and not defpairing to fave their friends Cicero. 
and chiefs, of whofe deaths they were not ap¬ 
prized. But Cicero undeceived them, by 
crying out with a loud voice, They have lived . 

This was the term frequently ufed by the Ro¬ 
mans, to avoid that of deaths which they 
thought ominous. 

It was night: and Cicero crofied the Fo- 


rum to return to his houfe, recondufted 
by all the citizens in a body, who no 
longer kept filence, nor obferved any or¬ 
der among them, but tranfported with joy, 
made the air refound with their cries and accla¬ 
mations, calling him the Preferver of bis coun¬ 
try , and the fecond Founder of Rome. The 
ftreets were illuminated, every body putting 
out lighted flambeaux and torches over their 

doors; 
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A R 689. doors; and the women were at the windows to 
AQc.C.63. f ee t he Conful pafs by, and to do him honour. 

He moved gravely on, guarded by the moft il- 
Juftrious perfonages, feveral of whom had fuc- 
cefsfully terminated important wars, made con- 
quefts, and obtained triumphs. But they owned 
with pleafure, that if the Roman People were 
indebted to them for an increafe of riches and 
power, they were indebted to Cicero alone for 
their fafety and prefervation ; and it feemed Hill 
more worthy of admiration, that the moft dan¬ 
gerous confpiracy which ever was upon earth, 
had been fupprefied without any tumult, and 
Pint, in with the ftieddir.g of fo little blood. 

Cic. It was not only at this inftant, that Cicero 
Cic. in received fuch glorious teftimonies of efteem 

^ D - 6 • and gratitude. Cato in haranguing the peo¬ 
ple, and Catulus fpeaking in the Senate, call¬ 
ed him Father of his Country , a title after¬ 
wards affedted by the Emperors, but (a) 
which Rome, whilft free, gave to no body 
except Cicero. L. Gellius, who had been Cen- 
for, fays, that he merited a civic crown. That 
was the moft honourable of all crowns in 
the fenfe of the Romans; and it was grant¬ 
ed to the perfon, who had faved the life of a 
citizen in battle. The Emperors were alfo 
fond of that diftindtion. The civic crown was 
difplayed over their porches, and often appear¬ 
ed upon their medals. But few or none ever 
deferved it fo well as Cicero; though he had re- 



Roma patrem patris Ciceronem libera dixit, 

Ju-ven. 
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ceived one for every individual of the Roman A « R * 6g 9- 
people. Ant.C.63. 

The execution of Lentulus, and the com -Catilina is 
panions of his misfortunes, ruined their whole defeatedby 
party. Nothing remained to do, but to conquer Antonius, 
Catilina, who with an handful of men could 
make no long refiflance againft all the forces of,*** 
the Roman Empire. When he joined Mallius &//*<//* 
with his followers, he had at firft only about tbt battle, 
two thoufand men. He foon found fufficient 
numbers to form two legions compleat, though 
he refufed the flaves, who flocked from all 
parts to his camp, but who he thought would 
difhonour a caufe, which he was for having pafs 
for that of the unfortunate citizens. Out of this 
body of foldiers, which might amount to a- 
bout ten thoufand, fcarce the fourth part of 
them had arms. Some had only Haves tipt 
with iron, old fpears, or Hakes fharpened at 
the end. Catilina was in hopes, that if his 
fchemes fucceeded at Rome, he fhould foon 
fee a numerous army under his command. 

In the mean while, he fatigued the Conful An¬ 
tonius by marches and countermarches, avoid¬ 
ing a battle. 

The news of the difaHer of his friends was 
a flroke of thunder to him and his troops. 

and he had 


no 


thoughts 


Many delerted, 

himfelf but of flying into Gaul with thofe that 
remained ; and in order to that he moved to¬ 
wards Piftorium. Metellus Celer, who had 
cleared Picenum of all the partifans of the 
confpiracy in that country, was advifed of this 
movement of Catilina, and marched and poH- 
ed himfelf at the foot of the mountains, by 
which he was to enter Liguria from Tufcany. 
At the fame time Antony followed him at 

the 
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the heels. Catilina in confequence faw him- 
felf inclofed between the mountains and two 
armies, the one in front, and the other in the 
rear. He had no refource left but a battle, 
and refolded to rifque one. He faced about 
and marched back againft Antonius, though 
the latter was fuperior to Metellus both by 
rank and in forces. But Catilina expefted 
fomething from an old friend, whom he ftill be¬ 
lieved inclined in his favour, at heart. And in 
reality Cicero affirms, that if Sextius, Antony’s 
Quaeftor, and Petreius, his Lieutenant, had not 
prompted him on, his delays might have given 
the enemy time to look about him, and perhaps 
to make himfelf formidable. 

Catilina, before he gave battle, aflembled 
his troops to reprefent to them the neceflity, 
that reduced them to conquer, or die j no 
opening for removing from the place where 
they were fhut up ; two armies of the ene¬ 
my who furrounded them ; no ftores, no pro- 
vifions. You are in want of every thing , faid 
he, to them ; and muft find every thing in your 
valour . (a) For to feek cur fafety in flight , 

and not to turn the arms , which are our foie de¬ 
fence^ againft the enemy , is dir eft madnefs . In 


(a) Nam in fuga falutem 
qccererc, quam arma, quis 
corpus tegitur, ab hoftibus 
averteri:, ea verb dementia 
eir. Semper in prsiio iis 
maxcmum eft periculjm, 
oui maxume timent: aada- 
cia pro muro habetur. Quum 
vos conftdero, mi!ite. ; , & 
quum fafta veftra aeftumo, 
rragna me fpes vi&oris te¬ 
rcet. Animus, stas, virtus 
vcitra me bortamur, praeie- 


rea neceflitudo, quse etiam 
timidos fortis facit. Nam 
rouUitudo hoftium ne cir- 
cumvenire quear, prohibent 
auguftite loci. Quod ft vir- 
tuti vefttsc fortuna invideric, 
cavete ne inulti animam 
amitratis; neu capti potius 
ficuti pecora trucidemini, 
quam virorum more pugnan- 
tes cruentam atque lutfuofam 
vidoriam hoftibus relinquaiis. 
Sallaji, 

battle 
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battle tbofe , who fear moft, are always in moft A. R 689. 
danger : boldnefs is found the heft bulwark . Ant.C.63- 
iVhen I confider you , foldiers , W call to mind 
jour paft a Elions, I conceive great hopes of vic¬ 
tory. Tour fentiments, 

r^ 5 fill me with confidence : and, above all , »*- 
cejfity, which makes even the fearful brave . 
yf; the number of the enemy , have nothing 

to fear from that. The narrownefs of this 
ground , which I have chofen for the battle , does 
not admit them to furround us. But if fortune , 
invidious to your virtue , rr/a/b jw the viftory y 
at leaf fell your lives dearly , ^ 720/ lofe 

them unrevenged, and choofe rather as prifoners > 

/<? throats cut like fljeep, than fight¬ 

ing like men, to leave the enemy a bloody and 
mournful victory. 

After this fpeech Catilina ordered the charge 
to be founded, led his troops into the plain, 
and began by fending away all the horfes, in 
order that the danger might be equal to all 
the combatants, and the foldiers might do 
their duty better, when they faw their General 
and officers, as well as themfelvcs, renounce the 
refource of a more fwift and commodious 
flight. The plain, into which he had come 
down, was clofed on the left by mountains, 
and on the right by a very difficult and fteep 
rock. He here drew up his army in two 
lines, forming his front of eight cohorts, and 
polling the reft as bodies of referve, after ha¬ 
ving drawn out of them the centurions, the 
old foldiers, and the beft armed amongft the 
new ones, to ftrengthen his front line. He 
gave the command of his right to Mallius; 

the left to an officer of whom nothing further 
is come down to us; and he polled himfelf in. 

the 
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A.R.6S9. the center with his freedmen near an eagle of 

Ant.C.63. filver, which, as he gave out, had ferved Ma¬ 
rius, as an enfign in the war againft the Cim- 
bri, and which he treated with reverence as a 
kind of tutelar divinity. 

The army of the Roman people, for it is 
fo Salluft calls them, was drawn up in the 
fame manner. The oldeft and beft troops 
formed the firft line, and the reft the fecond. 
Antonius was not prefent in the battle. He 
had the gout, or feigned to have it. His ab- 
fence did no manner of hurt. His place was 
fupplied by Petreius, his Lieutenant, a man 
who had grown old in the trade of war, having 
ferved thirty years with great glory, either 
as Tribune, Lieutenant-General, or Prsetor. 
That old Captain knew all his foldiers, and 
encouraged them by repeating their aftions 
of bravery, of which himfelf had been 
witnefs. 

After the light-armed troops had made 
their difeharge, the heavy-armed went on, 
and without ufing their javelins charged 
fword in hand. The old foldiers of Petreius 
at firft tried the enemy by not making any 
great efforts, to fee whether they would give 
way. But Catilina, followed by a troop of 
chofen men, was every where, gave his orders 
on all fides, fuftained thofe who loft ground, 
caufed frefh foldiers to relieve the wounded, 
charged in perfon, and at the fame time, did the 
duty both of a folcier and General. Petreius 
feeing that he could not break troops who 
fought with fuch obftinacy, made the Praetorian 
cohort advance. They were all chofen men, and 
formed the General’s guard. The charge of 
this cohort was fo violent, that it made Can- 
lina’s centre give way, and put it into diforder. 
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At the fame time the two wings were broke, A.R.68&. 
4nd loft their Commanders, who were both Anl, C-& 


killed fighting with exceeding bravery. The 
whole army was in the utmoft confufion. Ca- 
tilina faw only a few people around him. De- 
fpair dictated the refolution he took; and 
throwing himfelf into the midft of the thick- 
eft battalions of the enemy, he there found a 
death, which had been glorious, had he fought 
for a better caufe. 


His foldiers had ftiewn themfelves worthy 
of him When the viftors vifited the field 


of battle, they obferved, that almoft all their 
dead bodies covered the places where they had 
been firft polled to fight. A fmall number 
had been pufhed by the Praetorian Cohort of 
Antonins; but there was not a Angle’man* 
that had not perifhed honourably, and by- 
wounds all received before. Not one, at leaft 
who were Roman citizens, was taken prifo- 
ner, either in the battle or flight. Catilina 
himfelf was found far from his own front, 
in the midft of an heap of dead bodies of the 
enemy. He ftill refpired, and retained even 
in his laft moments the air of haughcinefs 
and audacity, which he had always had du¬ 
ring his life. 

The lofs on the fide of the vigors was howe¬ 


ver far from inconfiderable. The moft courage¬ 
ous were either killed upon the fpot, or danger- 
oufly wounded. Add to this the horrors ufual in 
civil wars. Thofe who came to take the fpoils 
of the dead, found fome a friend, and fome a 


1 -elation. Some With joy difeovered their 
perforial enemies. A.ntonius, as Dio relates, 
Was proclaimed hnperatcr upon the field of 
battle: but he entertained no thoughts of de- 

Vo l. XI. D d manding 


u*. ‘ 
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A R. 689. manding a triumph, which ip was not the 
Act C.65. cuftom to grant lor victories gained over 

citizens. 


This battle, which was fought near Pifto- 
rium in Tuicany, is to be dated in the begin¬ 
ning of the year, when Silanus and Murena 
were Confuls; and I place it here only to 
avoid interrupting the feries of what relates to 
Catilina It Hill remains for me to fay fome- 
thing concerning Cicero’s Confulfhip. 

A Tribune That great man was at that tame the ob- 
prt—cr.:: 0 f the love and admiration of all the good 

a:crs , citizens. But there (till fubfifted in Rome a 


Jrcvi rra- 
reneuiro 

the Ptcil' 

A 

cr. quiiih'.g 

/ire C:r. r ui- 
ft- ip. Tbe 

C:> fS i 
* 

tall. 


bad leaven, which the punifhment of the prin¬ 
cipal criminals had not expelled but exafpe- 
rated. At the head of thefe remains of the 
confpiracy appeared Beftia and Metellus Ne- 
pos, Tribunes of the People newly entered 
upon office-, and being fupported by Caefar, 
who was to take poffeffion of the Praetorfhip 
on the firft of January, they undertook to 
harrafs and diftrefs Cicero, and to excite 


againft him the firft gufts of a ftorm, un¬ 
der which fome few years after he was redu¬ 


ced to fink. 

Ishpos acted the moft openly of the two: 
As loon as he was in office, he held feditious 
C:c cd difcourles to the multitude, and faid, that a 
Famil. v *ConfuI, who had put citizens to death with¬ 
er- 2. out form of profecution, did not deferve to 

be permitted to harangue the People. He 
effectuated his menace, and the laft of De¬ 
cember, Cicero having afeended the tribunal of 
harangues, to give an account according to 

cuftom of his adminiftration (a), the Tribune 

forbad 


(4) Quam ille mihi nihil, rifi ut jurarera, permitteret, 

mr.gna 
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forbad him to fpeak; permitting him only toA.R.689. 
take the oath ul'ual in the like cafe, which con- Ant.C.63. 
fitted foiely in fweanng, that he had adled 
nothing contrary to the Laws. Cicero was not 
daunted: and being forced to obey the unjuft 
prohibition of the Tribune, he revenged him- 
felf by taking, inftead of the cuftomary oath* 
one very glorious tor him. He fwore, that 
the Commonwealth and city of Rome were ndebted 
to him for their prefervaticn. The People were 
charmed with this prefence of mind of the 
Conful *, they applauded it, and with an una¬ 
nimous cry fwore, that nothing was more true, 
than what he had juft affirmed for his glory. 

1 hus ended the GonfuHhip of Cicero, of Brief 
which I cannot fet a better abridged plan be- P? an c f 

1 /-»• » 

fore the reader, than by employing the ex* f c£r r °^- h 
preffions of Pliny the Elder, who fpcaks upon 0KU 
this head with a kind of enthufiafm. He ad- 
dreffes himfelf to him, as if living and pre- 
fent (a). “ By your eloquence, fays he to 
44 him, you engaged the Tribes to rtjeft the 
44 Agrarian Law, that is, fixed fettlements 
44 and certain bread. You alfo perfwaded 
44 them to pardon Rofcius the degrading dif- 
44 tinftion to them, which he had introduced 
44 in the benches and places in the Theatre: 


magna voce juravi veriffi- 
mum pulcherrimumque juf- 
jurandum (Rempublicam at- 
que hanc urbem mea unius 
opera effe falvam) ; quod 
populus idem magna voce 
me vere juraffe juravic. C/V. 
ad Fa?n . V. Ep. 2 & in 
Pif. n. 6. 

(*) Te dicente, legem 
Agrariam, hoc eft, alimenta 
fua, abdicarunt Tribus: te 


fuadente, Rofcio theatralis 
au&ori legis ignoverunt, no- 
tatafque le diferimine fedis 
asquo animo tolerant: te 
orante, proferiptorum liberos 
honorcs petere puduit: tuum 
Cathina fugit 
Sab".*, primus omnium pa¬ 
rens patriae appellate, pri¬ 
mus in toga triumphum lin- 
gusequelauream merite. Plin, 
VII 30. 


ing-emum 

O 


44 You 
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A R. 6S9 “ You made the children of the profcribed 
Ant.C.03 « a fhamed to Hand for dignities: The talents 

“ of your genius put Catilina to flight. I 
“ falute and revere you, you, who firft of all 
u was denominated Father of your country, 

“ and firft deferved the laurel of Triumph, 

“ without quitting the robe of peace.” 

The exclamations of Pliny will not appear 
extravagant, if the great fervices, which Cicero 
rendered the Commonwealth, are confidered ; 
his activity and vigilance ; the prudence with 
which he extins;uifiled in the blood of five cri- 
minals the molt horrid conflagration, that ever 
threatened Rome and the Empire with defini¬ 
tion the conftancy, that enabled him to awe the 
molt audacious of all mankind, and to force Ca¬ 
tilina to quit the city, before he had had time to 
ripen his enterprizes *, the magnanimity, which 
made him defpife all dangers prefent and 
future ; and laftly, the extent of his views for 
the good of the publick.- 

He bad a - For he did not content himfelf to fave the 
deawrei State during his Magiftracy, he ftrengthened 

ts - erJ aiK * covered it againft evils, that might' hap- 
iy pen afterwards. And there is reafon to be- 
atiacbzrg lieve, that if his plan had been followed, the 
the Eq-uef- Commonwealth would have fubfifted longer, 

t^.ar. Or- anc j w j t { 1 more dignity. He had eftablifhed 

Ariftocracy, upon the moft folid founda¬ 
tions, in fupporting the Senate with the whole 
flrength of the Equeftrian Order. Thofe who 
were for promoting troubles, always proceeded 
by the channel of the People, who were eafieft 
to be feduced and drawn in ; and the Senate 
often found itfelf too weak to refift their at¬ 
tacks. Cicero raifed, and aggrandized the 
power of the Order of the Knights in fuch a 

manner. 
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manner, that it was from his Confullhip, ac-.AR.68y 
cording to Pliny, they began to form a third) j^ 1 '-^ 63 ' 
Body in the Commonwealth; whereas before it 2 

was reckoned to confift only of the Senate and 
People. He was of that Order himfelf, and) 
valued himfelf upon it upon all occafions. In 
confequence the Knights, who were perfonally 
attached to him, were by him attached to the 
Senate. They concurred with incredible zeal 
in fuppreffing the confpiracy. They entirely 
devoted themfelves to the defence of the Se¬ 
nate’s authority. Had this union and concert 
been kept up, the Ariftocracy, might have 
fupported itfelf againft the violence of the 
multitude, and the enterprizes of the feditious. 

But on one fide the irrational and unjuftcapri¬ 
ces of the Knights, and on the other the auftere 
zeal of the Partifans of the Ariftocracy, and 
efpecially of Cato, broke the ties of To necef- 
fary an union. By this rupture the intrigues 
of Caefar, and the mad exceffes of Clodius, 

were in a manner without check, and at dif- 
cretion. The author of the concert between 
the two Orders was facrificed, and fent into 
banilhment; every thing fell again into con- 
fufion, and almoft into a kind of anarchy, in 
which force alone determined all things. 

The Confullhip of Cicero is the highcft . 
point of glory to which he attained: And it C h °” J bi J gb'tfi 
happened to that great man, as well as to many Je(rf , „/ 
others; he would have been a gainer by liv-g/iry. 
ing lefs time. Had he died immediatley af¬ 
ter his Confullhip, every thing had been fhin- 
ing and glorious in his life without any blot. 

But it cannot be denied, that the luftre of his 
fuccefs had flu (lied him too much, and that 
he expe&ed, on quitting his office, to be the 

Vo 1 .. XI. tie Soul 
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Soul of the public deliberations, and to govern 
the State by his Counfels. His banifhment 
entirely dejeded him, and his return did not 
reinftate him in that Ariftocratical conftancy, 
by which he had acquired fo much honour. 
He was reduced to fubmic to the yoke, and 
for a time to make his court to Pomp£y, in 
order to become afterwards the Have of Csefar. 

Lentulus Spinther, who was Curule Edile, 
as I have faid before, the year of Cicero’s Con- 
fulfhip, in the Shews, which he gave the 
People, furpaffed all his predeceffors in magni¬ 
ficence. Silver glittered with profufion both in 
the decorations of the Theatre, and upon the 
habits of the Adors, Muficians, and others 
who appeared upon the Stage. He was a 
man, who loved pomp; and it has been ob- 
ferved, that he was the fir ft, who wore a robe 
(a) (pr<etexta) of Tyrian purple twice dyed, 
of which the price in thofe days was above a * 
thoufand denarii the pound. He was re¬ 
proached for it; and perhaps twenty or thirty 
years after, there was fcarce any one, who did 
not furnifti his dining-apartment with the fame 
purple. The progrefs of luxury is exceeding¬ 
ly rapid: for which reafon thofe, who firft 
fet this kind of examples,' are much to be 
condemned, and ought to impute to them- 
felves the vicious excefTes and follies of their 
imitators. 


(<2) Robe edged with purple worn by the Magijlrates • 
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